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THE NEW ENCYCLICAL 


WENTY-FIVE years, almost to the day, after the 

publication by the new pope Benedict XV of an 
inaugural encyclical “On the outbreak of the European 
War’’,* the Church, in the first weeks of another war, is 
given for its consideration, its comfort, and its guidance, 
the encyclical Summ Pontificatus of the newly elected 
Pius XII. How speedily does history repeat itself in 
these sad days, when twice within a single generation a 
pope begins his reign in the midst of a European war. 
Twice as he hails the flock newly committed to him, 
assures them of his affection, of his dedication of every 
energy to their welfare, the pope must survey a scene 
of tragedy and horror, and, as the supreme guardian of 
that divine teaching which for now two thousand years 
has, like the leaven, been active among European men, 
he must in duty say something to explain how it is that 
in lands so long evangelized such things can be. 

The new encyclical is a lengthy document, whose 
Latin text must run to close on 12,000 words, say thirty 
pages or so of Tue Dusiin Review, and a full English 
rendering would, of course, be still longer. It is not the 
impertinent aim of the writer of this article to suggest 
interpretations—the pope’s message is crystal clear 
to whoever can read—but in making for this historic 
review, the senior Catholic magazine published in this 
country, its record of so great an event as the inaugural 
address to the Church of a new pope, he would, as it 
were, assist the task of those many who wish to read 
what is, of course, a technical document, by writing a kind 
of introduction to it. 


The main theme of the encyclical is the pope’s pledge 
that the pontificate now opening shall be dedicated 

* Ad Beatissimi, 1 November, 1914. 
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wholly to an effort for the restoration to God of the place 
due to Him in the public life of the world. God is master 
of states, no less than of citizens. Rulers must recognize 
this, and in all their various activities bear God’s law in 
mind and obey it, whether it be God’s law as revealed 
and taught through the Catholic Church, or whether it 
be God’s law as this is shown in the Natural Law known 
to all men. It is just forty years, the pope’s first words 
recall, since Leo XIII consecrated mankind to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, and whoever will read the en- 
cyclical Annum Sacrum in which that pope’s intention 
was announced (an encyclical to which Pius XII bids us 
now go back)* will see that there is not here just a 
question of “devotion to the Sacred Heart” in the usual 
restricted sense of the expression. What Leo XIII 
had in mind in 1899 was what Pius XI, too, intended when 
in 1926 he instituted the feast of Christ the King. Pius 
XII joins these two events as complementary. The aim 
of all three popes is one, to remind, not Catholics only 
but all.mankind, that God exists, and that He is the 
Lord of all, and that all mankind owe Him the homage 
of obedience to His law, of submission to His will. ‘‘We 
will that the cult due to ‘the King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords’ shall be, as it were, the prayer prefiguringt 
our pontificate’ are the new pope’s words. This due 
cult is to be at once the source and the goal of the pope’s 
whole pastoral activity, and of his teaching. This one 
thing alone he sets before himself, to make ever better 
known the truly royal rights of Jesus Christ. 

From which point of view the encyclical has an interest 
for others as well as Catholics. No one who believes 
there is a God can be indifferent to this papal objective, 
or to the diagnosis of the world’s troubles which accom- 
panies its announcement. Nor indeed has Pius XII 
none but his own immediate flock in view. Never 
before have non-Catholics been invited with such 
kindliness to join with the pope in a common crusade 
for the rights of God. ‘The sympathy and understanding 
of non-Catholic good faith and good will in religious 


* Translation published by the Catholic Truth Society. 
t Auspicalem precem. 
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matters which underlay the reference to them in the 
pope’s very first message to the world,* is to be seen still 
more extensively set out, in this his first encyclical. And 
we who live, a small minority, among so many pious 
and well disposed non-Catholic believers in God and 
in His Christ, who are debtors so often to their kindly 
feeling for the smooth working of the laws which benefit 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike, we can rejoice at such 
clear expression of the Holy Father’s understanding of 
the goodness of these brethren who yet are separated, 
at his prayers for them, and at his understanding that 
they also are ready to follow a lead and make a fight for 
Christian principles. 

The whole appeal of this encyclical is to all mankind. 
It is addressed indeed to the Catholic bishops of the 
world, and through them to us, the flock whom they 
pasture. But its subject is the welfare of mankind, men’s 
happiness in this world, their salvation in the next, and to 
enlist the energies of all men in the work of salvage and of 
genuine reconstruction the pope goes far outside the 
confines of theological agreement. He recalls to the 
non-Catholic Christian that we have a common belief in 
Christ. Others he entreats by a reminder that, with the 
pope, they believe in God. And even beyond the circle 
of religious believers the pope ventures to look for men 
of good will, bidding them come into the great crusade 
in the name of the menaced Natural Law. 

“The Natural Law” here is a meeting place for all 
men of good will, and with a practical understanding of 
what varied elements the world of good will is made 
up, in this year 1939, Pius XII returns again and again 
to this point that it is the Natural Law which is being 
neglected, ignored, denied, that the very idea of the 
Natural Law is threatened with extinction. Again and 
again he uses the Natural Law to measure the internal 
goodness of acts and policies and theories of government, 
or to explain why these have issued in such catastrophe. 

It is not yet twelve months since one of the most 


distinguished of the prelates of the Church of England 


m Dum Gravissimum, 3 March, 1939: translation in The Tablet of 11 
arch. 
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read a paper to a Catholic society on this very subject 
of the Natural Law. Two memories of what he said 
remain with one who listened to him. The first was that 
at the heart of the differences between the outlook of 
German and English Protestantism there lay a divergent 
conception of what the Natural Law is (whence, the 
prelate confessed, his own revived interest in the subject, 
which had led him, among other intellectual adventures, 
to provoke a discussion about it with a group of Catholic 
lawyers). The second memory is the statement that the 
one great question which underlay the whole world crisis 
was the question of the existence of God. Now the 
reader of this encyclical will find in it ample confirmation 
that these are indeed the fundamental questions of our 
time, the questions which, since they are increasingly 
answered wrongly, lie at the root of our troubles. And 
they are questions closely inter-related, for the Natural 
Law is the impression of the divine mind in the minds 
of God’s rational creatures. For its very existence the 
Natural Law depends on the existence of God. Many, 
it is true, believe in the Natural Law—and, since they 
know it for what it is, namely the law of man’s nature, 
practical wisdom bids them hearken to it—and yet they do 
not know its derivation from the divine, its dependence 
on God. By their obedience to the Natural Law they, 
in a way, worship the God Whom yet, in all good faith, 
they profess not to know as existing. With such men as 
these our own generation is well stocked. ‘Their number 
grows. ‘The pope appeals to them in the name of the 
Natural Law, and to us who know them he indicates 
that through the Natural Law they may be brought to a 
knowledge of its Author. 

No questions are today of more practical consequence, 
for all of us, and therefore for Catholics, than these inter- 
related questions: “What is the Natural Law?” and “Is 
there a God ?” 

* * * * * 
It 1s in the second section of his letter that the pope 
comes to the subject of the war; very dramatically, 
almost as though, while he looked from his desk across 
through the open window to the blue waters of the 
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Alban Lake and the chestnut woods beyond, the door 
opened and a servant entered with the news. He 
puts away that needed ful] statement of the stand to be 
made against the errors of our time. He will content 
himself with some observations merely, but nevertheless 
fundamental. To begin with: 


The first and deepest source of the ills that today afflict the state, 
derives from this that [the idea] is denied and rejected that there 
exists a universal norm to test the moral value of actions, as well 
in the private life of individuals as in the state itself, and in the 
mutual activities that ensue between peoples and nations; the 
Natural Law itself, that is to say, is buried in forgetfulness and 
contempt. 


The Natural Law has for its foundation the all- 
powerful God, and “when the eternal God is rashly 
denied . . . then the voice of nature is hushed. . . .” 

How has it come about that so many now deny that 
there isa God? ‘The pope lays the beginning of trouble 
to men being led astray from that Christian teaching of 
which his see is the guardian. Most certainly of all it 
has been the decay of belief in the divinity of Our Lord 
that has hastened the decay of all religion. “Tenebrae 
factae sunt dum crucifixissent Iesum” the pope quotes 
from the office of Holy Week. It is in that darkness 
that only too many “leaders” of today are staggering. 

There never was a golden age when wars were unknown. 
The pope acknowledges this plainly, but in the worst 
periods of the age when Europe was united in the 
profession of the same Catholic faith, although wars 
there were, “men were not, as they are today, so stricken, 
so broken in spirit seeing with such lively fear how 
difficult is the task of healing their ills”. For in that 
other time there was a universally accepted standard of 
right and wrong. The modern trouble is due not 
merely to specific instances of wrongdoing, but to the 
disappearance of the very standards, and to a consequent 
chronic convulsion in the consciences of men. Here 
is the source of those modern attempts to stand the 


moral law on its head. 
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From these general observations Pius XII now turns 
to set out in some detail the origin and the consequences 
of two errors in particular which, beyond all the rest, 
are today making the peaceful intercourse of States if 
not impossible, at least precarious and uncertain. To 
the first of these errors he devotes the whole of the next 
section of the encyclical ; to the second the two sections 
which follow. In these three sections is the core of the 
pope’s present message. They should be read and 
re-read until they pass into his mental being by every 
Catholic who wishes to keep his thought “straight” in 
the months that lie ahead. 

The first error consists in the forgetfulness of a certain 
mutual social connection and charity that exists between 
men; the second error is to claim for the power of the 
State that it is entirely independent of the eternal God. 

With regard to this first error, the pope notes it as 
“‘widely and mischievously spread abroad at the present 
time”. This mutual social connection, this mutual 
charity, is, however, a reality, and it is something deriving 
from the fact of mankind’s common origin, from the 
equality of human nature in all men—‘“to whatever 


people they belong”, the pope says very pertinently— » 


from the fact that all men equally stand in need of the 
same Redemption and were, in fact, equally redeemed ; 
in support of which propositions the pope cites both the 
Old ‘Testament and the New, and reminds us that as 
all men have the same nature and the same natural end, 
so God proposes for all the same supernatural end and 
offers to all the same means to secure it. It is, once more, 
to all men that the supreme commandment is given, 
‘That you love one another, as I have loved you.” 

It is in these supernatural truths that the deepest 
basis of our common unity, its closest bonds, are to be 
found. And a study of this unity conferred-on mankind 
shows the individual men who make it up, not as so many 
isolated units, “grains of sand”, but as a marvellously 
organized whole. Nor is this unity a thing that can be 
broken by the very real differences which distinguish 
the various nations. These differences have their place 
in God’s scheme of things. They are a rich ornament 
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to the whole unity. They are valuable in themselves, 
and the Church has never underestimated their im- 
ortance. Within the Church all nationalities find a 
_— and equally ; that is to say, “all men, whatever 
their origin or their speech, who enter the Catholic 
Church, let them take it as certain that they are within 
the home of their common Father . . . and all enjoy 
the same rights as His children”’. 

So evidently true is all this that Pius XII points out 
how upon this foundation of the right of all nations to 
preserve their special heritage of national culture, the whole 
missionary method of the Church has long been based. 

The pope refutes the objection that would set patriot- 
ism and this other reality, the unity of all mankind, in a 
permanent and necessary opposition. He notes that 
the same Christian teaching which brings to our mind 
this fact of human unity, likewise discloses that there is an 
order of precedence by which the exercise of our affections 
must be governed. In this order our own country is 
given claims upon us before the rest. And the pope calls 
the history of missionary activity through hundreds of 
years to witness that it is the preachers of the Gospel 
who have everywhere helped to build up the various 
national cultures of Europe. In what flat contradiction 
this is with the sociological and, save the word, historical 
theses dear to the Nazi thinkers need not be insisted 
on here. 

* * * * * 

With the pope’s consideration of the second error we 
come to the most actual, the most topical, part of all 
his message. Pius XII, in the longest section of his 
letter, examines the latest development of the already 
old idea that the state is something suz iuris, an entity 
that knows no superior, and is bound by no laws except 
its own aims. It is a theme that has attracted the serious 
attention of all the modern popes. Pius IX, eighty 
years ago, as he watched its first developments in one 
country after another, denounced the coming danger to a 
world that jeered at him for his pains. In few places 
were those jeers quite so hearty asin England. Leo XIII 
was not indeed jeered at when, in the great encyclicals 
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that marked his reign—and in two especially, Diuturnum 
Illud, 20 June, 1881, and I[mmortale Det, 1 November, 
1885—he pushed still further the papal analysis of the 
menace and ventured to draw the portrait of the state 
that is Christian. He was rather listened to as one might 
listen to the professor of some more than usually abstract 
and remote science. Even Catholics, then in large part 
so busy finding a good substitute for the thought of 
St. Thomas (whose marvels were to them a closed 
book), did little more than respectfully assent. Such 
questions as that of the nature of the state were not 
“practical”, and the papal criticism of the principles 
of 1789, the papal certainty that here lay the seeds of 
future menace, passed too little heeded in a generation 
whose aim was “progress” and where the one fear of the 
Catholic leader was to be thought less “progressive” 
than his non-Catholic fellows. Came the war of 1914- 
1918 and Benedict XV, all compassion indeed, yet 
bound to point out the same truth that, God being 
banished from the state, it is only a matter of time before 
the state ceases to practise even human kindness or 
justice. The pope who followed next, the pope we have 
so lately lost, took up the mantle of Leo XIII, but where 
Leo had but demonstrated as a scholastic and, greatly 
venturing in that heyday of anticlericalism, insinuated 
and hinted to the rulers of his day, Pius XI spoke with all 
a prophet’s thunder of “that pest of our time, the thing 
they call ‘Laicism’.”* In two great encyclicals, notably, 
Ubt Arcano Det, 23 December, 1922, and Quas Primas, 
11 December, 1925, he laid bare its mischievous theories 
and pointed out whither the “lay”’+ state was heading. 
In this respect Pius XII, writing the letter Summi 
Pontificatus, is but adding yet another chapter to a 
series already long. It may, however, be that this is the 
last chapter. For the “lay” state, since the scarcely 
heeded monitions of Pius XI, has proceeded to its logical 


* Encyclical Quas Primas: Pestem dicimus aetatis nostrae Laicismum, 
quem vocant, eiusdemque errores et nefarios conatus : 

t It perhaps needs to be pointed out that “‘lay’’ does not mean “‘non- 
clerical’ in this connection. The opposition for which it stands is with 
religion, the supernatural. ‘‘Laicism’’ is the system which would run the 
world as though God did not exist. The “‘lay’’ state is the de-supernatural- 
ized state of the modern world. 
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destiny, and this ina country that isChristian. From the 
stage where it acted as though God did not exist, it has 
now passed to the stage where it puts itself in the place 
of God. National Socialism has conquered Germany. 
Hitler is its prophet. “Adolf Hitler’, one of his ministers 
has proclaimed, “is the Holy Ghost.” ‘This passing 
verbal aberration on the part of one of the Nazi stars 
might be dismissed as no more than that, but we have 
lived to see an immense movement to deify the state, 
and to see the movement meet with a great deal of 
success, and with much less opposition than, ten years 
ago, could have seemed possible.* 

Pius XII, then, writes on Laicism with the deified 
state functioning before his eyes, and among the new 
idolaters are not a few of his own children. He does not 
now merely condemn what is going on in Germany— 
the pope indeed never mentions Germany, nor National 
Socialism. The pope dispassionately examines, yet 
once again, the aberration, the monstrosity, that the 
“lay” state is. As he explains the ills it breeds, within 
the body of its citizens, and—by its relation with other 
states—throughout the world ; as he paints the detailed 
panorama of what must happen, we can see, as he too 
cannot but see, that there is a place where all this actually 
has happened ; and we can reflect that what has already 
happened in one country can also happen in another. 
For, leaving aside the way in which it all has happened 
(which is accidental, as it is accidental that the first “‘lay” 
state “‘to go deified’’t is the German “‘lay” state), what 
has happened has happened as the logical end of Laicism 
applied to the theory and practice of states. It can 
hardly be a waste of time to ask how far is the English 
state, too, a “lay” state. For in so far as we area “lay” 
state the seeds of coming disaster lie within us also. 
It is not only Germans who are unable as a nation 
safely to neglect, or to defy, God. 

Pius XII, then, gazing at the finished product of the 

* And here, since no one else seems to have done it, I should like to 
point out that Mr. Belloc has been saying for years that, somewhere or 
other, and within our own time, the thing was bound to happen. In this, 


as in so many other matters, time has proved him right, and rapidly. 
t Ut puto deus fio, as Suetonius makes Vespasian say ! 
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deified state in a Christian land, makes aloud his comment, 
for our instruction “upon whom these things are come”’. 
Is the state a thing in no way dependent on God? 
Is its power absolute ? Then all things are ultimately 
subject to the changeable will of man, life is wholly 
at the mercy of state policy or of the state’s desire for 
new wealth. The absolute, autonomous state—this 
follows necessarily—puts itself in God’s place, makes 
itself the goal of all its citizens’ endeavour. It sets itself up 
as the final judge of what is lawful, what is right ; and this 
to such an extent as to forbid any appeal to the precepts 
either of natural reason or of the Christian conscience. 
This, says the pope, does not happen all at once. 
Long-standing habits of Christian life, in countries where 
Christianity has flourished for centuries, will undoubtedly 
delay the process. But the state built on no better 
foundation than what 1s merely human, the state directed 
solely by counsels that are of this world, and which 
draws what force it exercises from an authority merely 
external, such a state must be weak and unstable. A 
certain measure of success, in a material sense, may 
indeed be achieved. Superficial observers of what is 
going on may gaze in admiring wonder. But the inevit- 
able hour comes, and the weakness in the foundation tells. 
States are meant by God to assist man in his task 
of making himself more perfect, in his task of attaining his 
supernatural end. The whole activity of the state 
should be directed towards the common good of the 
citizens, and what this common gcod is in actual fact, is 
not a thing which particular rulers are free to define. 
Nor is it necessarily something bound up with the 
state’s material well-being. It is rather to be deter- 
mined as whatever suitably assists man towards his natural 
perfection. To set up the state as the supreme end of 
the citizens’ whole existence must work great harm to the 
state; and this is true always, quite independently of 
whether it is done by any popular mandate or whether 
it is the result of some usurpation on the part of the 
ruler. For a state which acts as truly absolute is a 
menace to trade and enterprise, and a menace to the 


well-being of the family. 
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Once more the papacy is seen to be concerned, gravely 
anxious indeed, not for some dogma specifically Catholic, 
not for some custom, institution, or right which has little 
or no evident interest for those outside the Church, but 
for the very fundamentals of all human life. This deified, 
absolute state menaces the existence of the family, and 
the rights of parents to bring up their children in the 
way their sense of parental duty bids them bring their 
children up; it threatens the existence of any genuine 
system of education; and finally it cuts away the sole 
basis upon which any system of peaceful intercourse 
between states can be built. The pope, defending the 
rights of God over the state, is the champion of human 
liberty and of international security. 

The danger to the family lies in this, says the pope, 
that the absolute state legislates fo: the family—that first 
and essential source of human society—as though its well- 
being, and all that made for this, had only one ratson 
d’étre, namely the state’s own imperial power. It so 
regulates the education of youth that the whole per- 
sonality is formed with but this one same end in view, 
the exercise of virtues profitable to the state and to the 
state’s temporal prosperity. 

The pope is not, however, simply a ruler; he is 
a shepherd of souls ; ‘and the practical director, the guide 
into whose keeping thousands have, one time and another, 
given their secret difficulties, their sorrowful hearts, 
can be heard speaking very clearly in Pius XII’s touching 
panegyric of the role, so difficult, so heroic even in these 
days, played everywhere by the conscientious father 
and mother of a family. When the state begins to 
legislate in what concerns the family it comes very near to 
the frontiers of its power, for it makes a contact with 
natural and inalienable rights, “rights of souls”, says the 
pope. “Goods, blood even, it can demand; _ but 
the soul redeemed by God, never.” The state must 
leave the rights of parents intact ; it must leave intact 
the rights of the child to be given a proper knowledge of 
God and God’s will in his regard. 

Here we come to some of the strongest passages 
in the pope’s letter, written by one who has God alone 
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before his eyes, and his ultimate duty to account to God 
for the souls of all these children and young people whom 
a false system of education will destroy. ‘That children 
should be formed in a patriotic spirit is only right. But 
patriotism is not, by any means, enough. “A system of 
education which deliberately and forgetfully omitted 
to direct the eyes of youth to the heavenly fatherland 
also, would be an utter injustice to Christian youth and, 
in as great a degree, to the duties and rights—never 
to be alienated—of the Christian family ; this is so true 
that, should the state overstep the boundaries assigned 
to it, it is the very welfare of the people and of the 
state that call out for the remedy to be applied. An 
educational system of this kind may perhaps seem a 
source of greater strength and vigour to those who have 
taken on themselves this business, and its risks, but 
the consequences in which it must issue will show forth 
the fallacy of such hopes. The crime of high treason 
against the ‘King of Kings and Lord of Lords’ (1 Tim. 
vi, 15; Apoc. xix, 16) perpetrated by a scheme of 
education for youth which neglects or is hostile to the 
Christian spirit or the Christian sense of things, will, 
beyond all doubt, bring both forth most bitter fruits— 
for such a scheme sets obstacles to the divine invitation 
of Jesus Christ, ‘Suffer the little children to come unto 
me’ (Mark x, 14), and indeed forbids them. .. . The 
Divine Redeemer himself, who once instructed the 
Apostles ‘Suffer the little children to come unto me’, 
although wholly kind and full of mercy, threatened, 
nevertheless, atrocious ills to those who, by evil example, 
should bring harm to these little ones so dear to him. 
And what more infamous offence can be offered them 
than a shaping of their infant ways which sets their 
lives towards another goal, a goal far distant indeed 
from Christ ‘the way, the truth and the life’, a training 
which obliges youth, secretly or openly, to estrange itself 
from the divine Redeemer ?”” Such a system of education 
which “shuts off for youth the way to Christ lest youth 
‘draw waters with joy out of the saviour’s fountains’ 
(Isaiah xii, 3), a system which lauds apostacy from 
Christ and from the Church as a sure sign of fidelity to the 
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nation or to some party, such a system, beyond all doubt, 

would write the sentence of its own condemnation and, 

in due time, it will be its lot to know the unavoidable 

truth of the sacred writer’s warning, “They that depart 

from Thee, shall be written in the earth’ (Jer. xvii, 13).” 
* * * * * 

Such are the ills bred within the community itself 
wherever the autonomous state bears sway. ‘There are 
others which, just as intimately, concern and afflict the 
neighbouring states, ills from which this country and 
its allies, and yet other countries neither allies nor 
enemies, have suffered increasingly ever since certain 
European states “went autonomous’. Again the pope 
names no particular country, but again as he traces the 
rake’s progress he cannot but draw to the life the portrait 
of the particular modern rakes who just lately have run 
amok. We come then, first of all, to Pius XII’s analysis 
of the international situation as it has shown itself in 
the last few years or so, the international action that has 
led up to the war. 

The supposition which attributes to the state well 
nigh an infinity of power, the pope declares, breaks that 
unity which there must be if diverse states are to be held 
together. It takes away the whole force of international 
rights and opens up the path to the violation of the 
rights of other nations. ‘That mankind is found organized 
in a number of independent states is due to natural 
development, under laws whose author is God. While 
these states are independent of one another in all that 
relates to their internal management, they are, neverthe- 
less, in another respect, bound closely together, namely 
by mutual obligations of a legal and moral kind. In 
this way the whole human race forms one single great 
community, whose purpose is the good of all mankind. 
That this unity may be safeguarded, and that the good 
which is its purpose may daily be assisted more and more, 
this great community is ruled by certain special laws. 

Now it is obvious at once that there is a real incom- 
patibility between the claim of any state to be absolutely 
and in all respects suit turis, free from subjection to any 
law other than its own, and this deep-seated natural law 
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of the nations. The rights of nations, the understandings 
which exist between them, their whole intercourse—given 
the fact of this absolutely autonomous state—is some- 
thing entirely at the mercy of the rulers of the state. 

It is, therefore, the very system of international 
relationships that demands, on the part of all nations, 
an acknowledgement of, and an adherence to, the principles 
of the Natural Law and to the international laws based 
on these. It is these very principles which demand that 
all shall enjoy their own safely preserved independence, 
the recognition of their rights, and that treaties pledged 
and confirmed by the law of nations shall endure whole 
and inviolate. 

With regard to this last, very actual, matter, the 
pope is especially emphatic. “It is a matter beyond all 
doubt,” he says, “that there cannot be a possibility of 

eace unless on all sides there is assurance and certainty 
that the pledged word will remain unbroken”; and 
Pius XII sternly exposes the sham of that diplomacy 
which cries “To arms!” at every difficulty that arises 
during a complex negotiation, or at every delay. 

But this indispensable international law, we are 
now yet once again reminded, cannot hope to survive, 
to be really effective, if men lose sight of the fact that it is, 
in origin, divine. The pope is no naturalist, and for the 
encouragement of those Catholic publicists who would 
convert the world to Catholicism without any tactless 
mention of the crucial words “God”, “God’s Law’’, 
““God’s Church”, the pope, at every turn of the long 
argument, repeats that man has gone astray from God, 
that until man returns to God man can never know 
peace, and that God’s way of that return is through the 
Catholic Church. : 

Whence it comes about, says Pius XII, that international 
law divorced from the divine law is an anaemic thing, 
lacking in vigour, in dignity, and in any ultimate effective- 
ness. It becomes, in fact, nothing better than a complex 
of arrangements for the exclusive material advantage of 
the high contracting parties, “whose aim is to promote 
their own rights and deny the rights of others”’. 

And as we listen to the papal indictment we may 
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profitably meditate on the sins of other states besides 
the Nazis and the unspeakable Bolsheviki. 

Treaties, as the years go by, often need to be amended, 
for they cease to work justly as between those who 
make them. Let them be amended by careful dis- 
cussion, says the pope, and he proceeds to one of the 
most solemn warnings in his message. 


On the other hand, however, to regard agreed treaties as just 
so much transient and perishable material ; to assume for oneself, 
tacitly, the power, as often as one’s own convenience seems to 
call for it, to break the treaty on one’s own initiative, without 
any previous consultation of the other party, or neglecting him 
altogether ; this assuredly has robbed the nations of that mutual 
trust there ought to be. And it has gone so far that the order of 
nature is [now] wholly undermined, and peoples and nations are 
separated from one another as by steep and bottomless chasms. 


So, today, shivering, the whole world is looking upon 
the immense mischief. With his mind riveted to the 
horror, the pope asks what the future is likely to bring. 
Peace never comes from the sword, is the first truth he 
would have us assimilate. ‘The defeat of the wicked man, 
in a just war, is not the cause of peace, it is merely 
removens prohibens, ridding us of the great obstacle to 
peace. Pius XII remembers—and who should know it 
better than he who was nuncio at Munich what time 
the treaties were discussed at Versailles, and plebiscites 
arranged for one minority after another ?—he remembers 
that the hour of victory is, for the victor himself, an 
hour of combat in which Justice wrestles with Force for 
the victor’s soul. It is early to be thinking of the 
Peace Conference, but not too early to take from the 
pope this warning to prepare our souls. 

If the victors are really to construct that new world 
of which all of us have dreamed since 4 August, 1914, 
they must, says the pope, turn from those merely material 
considerations (which, inevitably, have such a part to 
play in a war waged by men and not by bodiless spirits), 
they must leave aside personal, aye, and national, selfish- 
ness ; they must return to the Natural Law and Divine 
Revelation. “Thence it is that the maker of laws will 
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drink that understanding of the task he has assumed, 
that prudence, and that sense of balance, without 
which it is so very easy to fail to discern the limits which 
separate the lawful use of power from tyranny.” It is 
not from material wants alone, or even chiefly, that 
mankind today is suffering. ‘The deep spiritual hunger 
of the world today, as it is the real cause of all we see 
around, so it bids us bear in mind that the great task 
before us all is to re-educate ourselves spiritually. It is 
with some thoughts on this last theme that the pope’s 
survey of War and Peace comes to an end. 

Here Pius XII appeals primarily, of course, to Catholics, 
and he lauds the achievements of that spiritually active 
Catholicism whose body is the hard-to-define “Catholic 
Action” upon which his predecessor expended so much 
energy. ‘The Catholic is to sanctify himself and, like an 
apostle, strive for the conversion and sanctification of 
his fellows. To this new crusade—whose difficulties 
the pope does not minimize—Pius XII summons us all, 
and, returning to that special object of the papal attention 
for now so many years, the family, he remarks that in the 
promotion of Catholic Action the Catholic family has a 
special and most important place. Let adverse circum- 
stances be at their worst, by the hearth of the truly 
Catholic family the work of the Church goes on un- 
hindered. The family is the final and unconquerable 
refuge of Christian life, and it is God’s providence that 
has so arranged. 

If only rulers would understand that the state has 
no greater security than that offered by these thousands 
of Christian homes, if only they would allow the Church 
all the necessary freedom to multiply such homes and to 
make them ever more Christian! And in passages where 
there appears once again a theme dear to Leo XIII, one 
of the master-themes, indeed, of all his long activity, 


Pius XII repeats that the Church is not only an aid to. 


civil progress, but that without the Church civil progress 
cannot be. Surely, he says, the present tragedy should 
prove the truth of this, “since, by what we are experiencing 
we are taught that arrangements which are only external 
[to men], safeguards that are human, and all the devices 
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known to the political arts, are powerless to give really 
helpful assistance in what concerns the most serious of the 
evils which bring suffering to man.” Little wonder if 
many are beginning to look to the Chair of St. Peter, as 
their thoughts turn to a re-establishment of a unity of 
human action which alone can save the human race. 

On the other hand the old suspicions die hard. There 
still are some for whom the pope is but a politician, and 
the Church ambitious for the temporal domination of the 
world, Pius XII makes his solemn protestation that such 
fears are idle, and to quiet them he recalls the Church’s 
teaching on the divine origin of the state’s authority, 
on the state’s independence in its own sphere, and on 
the duty of the citizen to obey the state. 


Finally the pope leaves the sphere of doctrine and 
returns to the actual events of the war. The endless 
misery of thousands, and indeed of millions, of unfortun- 
ates is ever before him. The sad wail goes up on all 
sides, “and especially from that nation, from Poland 
that is to say, which by reason of its tenacious loyalty to 
the Church, and by those distinguished merits as a 
champion of Christian life and of civilization, to which 
the pages of history will for ever testify, demands from 
all, deservedly and as a right, human and brotherly 
pity”. The day of Poland’s resurrection will come. She 
shall rise from the waters once peace, peace based on 
justice, returns. Meanwhile she awaits that hour, 
trusting to Our Lady, Help of Christians. 

For all Catholics, irrespective of race and whether they 
be citizens of the warring states or not, the present sad 
hour is a golden opportunity for the exercise of works of 
mercy and charity, and to this the pope most movingly 
calls them. Above all he asks for prayers ut omnes unum 
sint. (John xvii, 21.) 


Anyone who is at all familiar with the many published 
addresses of Pius XI’s Secretary of State will see immedi- 
ately in the new encyclical the same high standard of 
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literary craftsmanship. Not since the days of the 
Ciceronian Pecci pope has so sustained a piece of fine 
Latinity carried a papal message urbi et orb1. It is that 
text—the sole official text, as the Osservatore Romano 
states in printing it—which has been continuously before 
this present chronicler of the event. He has preferred 
it to the official English translation not from any pedantry, 
or desire to work harder than he need, but because 
the English version translates not the Latin text but the 
official Italian translation of the Latin text. And this 
Italian translation, though, needless to say, substantially 
accurate, is so free a translation that in English we should 
rather call it a paraphrase. The Italian, it must be said, 
lacks the graceful simplicity of the original; it also 
lacks something of its strength. ‘The Latin is never cheap, 
never pretentious, shuns vague and abstract phrases, is 
always clear and definite. In some way hard to express save 
by example (for which, of course, there is not the space), 
the Italian at times dilutes the strong waters the pope 
provides. And if any reader of the English text finds in 
it an occasional turgid grandiloquence—e.g. “‘precisely 
because of this apocalyptic foresight of disaster, imminent 
and remote’”’-—he will be fairly safe in setting it down 
to the English translator’s too faithful following of an 
Italian text. Occasionally there are mistranslations—the 
pope himself does not thank the rulers of the world for 
sending him “tokens of reverent homage”: that is the 
Italian translator’s way of looking at it. And speaking 
of those no longer Catholics, or of their ancestors who 
ceased to be such, it makes a great difference whether 
they were “dragged away from the teaching of Christ”, 
which is what the pope says, or whether they “‘abandoned”’ 
it, as these translators say. One last complaint, the pope, 
in this encyclical, is teaching, setting out a thesis, explain- 
ing it, proving it. A translation which, almost always, 
leaves out all the conjunctions which indicate an argu- 
ment does all of us a great disservice. The Latin is 
generously sprinkled with “therefores” and “wherefores”’ 
and like illuminating little words. It is a great pity they 
have been dropped. 

It is surely greatly to be desired that between these 
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official English translations and the official Latin text 
there should be a more exact correspondence. In case 
of. doubts it is the Latin text which is decisive, but with 
an English version that errs so much on the side of 
freedom, doubts are going to be multiplied, and with 
them time-wasting discussions and dissensions. 

To close on a more pleasant note, no one at all familiar 
with recent encyclicals will fail to congratulate himself, 
and bless the translator, that this time we are given 
something really readable. 


Puitie HucuHes. 








THE INTRIGUES OF MOSCOW 


1. Democracy was DuPpEpD 


OX needs to go far to explaining away the Gospels 
before one can escape its statements about evil 
spirits working for the ruin of men. Nevertheless, for a 
long time it was habitual to ignore them: but now there 
comes a change. ‘The word Satanism returns to cur- 
rency. Malignant and ferocious powers of evil are dis- 
cerned to work in the present world, especially when a 
powerful personality, once religious, ‘deliberately denies 
religion, and delivers its force to militant atheism. Such 
is obviously the case with the Man of Steel who despotic- 
ally rules Russia. But, occasionally, a vehicle for evil 
is found in a soft and malleable type, the type of the 
a or dupe, with certain capacities of magnetism, 

art from clear intelligence or strong will. Sometimes 
x ese two types appear to alternate and mingle. Such 
is the case with Hitler. 

With the idea of personalities and occult forces clear 
in one’s mind, one may turn back to survey the extra- 
ordinary story of Russia’s unscrupulous manceuvres, as 
they are written in the latest chapters of history and 
diplomacy. The Dusuin Review has already pub- 
lished the valuable work of G. M. Godden with its 
résumé of the openly expressed aims of Comintern. 
It is unnecessary therefore here to recall what they 
designed to do, and what they did in Spain. But it is 
necessary to trace their manceuvres on from Spain to the 
present crisis among the great powers. Even Spain was 
not an end in itself; it was to be the key to open Western 
Europe to Communist influence by Communism: under- 
mining democracy. 

It must be confessed that, as in Spain, so in France, 
democracy was easily duped. Even Conservatives then 
showed themselves astonishingly ready to hold out their 
hands to Moscow. It was after all neither M. Blum nor 
M. Delbos, but M. Barthou who first hailed Moscow as 
afriend. The first approaches followed the naval agree- 
ment between England and Germany in 1934. It was 
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then that the democracies welcomed Moscow to Geneva, 
and by their easy toleration of a government practising 
tyranny and crime in a supreme degree undermined the 
only principles on which a League of Nations could be 
founded. ‘The result was swift. New prejudices against 
Italy prevented her reasonable claims being considered, 
and the unity of Western Europe was broken in the sum- 
mer of 1935. Such was the first triumph by which 
Moscow signalized that her intrigues were working 
freely in Western Europe. 

But even the alienation of Italy from her allies was 
not the turning point. In March, 1936 a yet more 
crucial question arose. Germany broke her solemn 
engagement not to enter the Rhineland. ‘The reason 
that she gave for doing so was that Paris was in league 
with Moscow: and Western Europe was too divided on 
that issue to vindicate the law in the last case where 
a menacing Germany could be coerced. Such was 
Moscow’s second and greater triumph. By her advances 
to Paris, she made it impossible for Paris to constrain 
the Eastward drive of Pan-Germanism, and she made the 
Western powers oblivious to the vindication of the law. 
So did Moscow undermine the central stronghold of 
Parisian ‘diplomacy even before the Spanish war began. 

She was now to carry her treachery further through 
the Spanish War. At the same time as Russia was send- 
ing military supplies and petrol to Red Spain, with her 
Ambassador attending, and indeed directing, the meet- 
ings of a Cabinet nominally that of a Spanish “‘Govern- 
ment”’, she was exercising the most disruptive influences 
on the industry, on the labour and within the very heart 
of the Government of France. By manceuvring the 
elections of 1936, Moscow had placed men favourable to 
her schemes in control there. The object was so to 
enmesh them with their sympathy for Red Spain that in 
supporting the Russian element there, they, and not 
Moscow, would fight Russia’s battle against the Central 
powers. ‘The interest of Italy in defending the fate of her 
own sea against a Bolshevik Government ; Germany’s 
support of Italy against a menace which, if joining with 
that of France, would have left Germany with some 
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60,000,000 in the West sympathetic to Bolshevism to 
support the weight of Russia’s 170,000,000 on the East— 
both of these could easily be explained, though there can 
be no doubt that Hitler and Ribbentrop were using what 
in Italy’s case was legitimate defence for purposes which 
were dishonest and aggressive.* While pretending to 
defend herself against encirclement she undoubtedly 
aimed at encircling France. But whether Germany was 
sincere or not, it all suited Moscow’s game equally well. 
Its whole object was to embroil England and France with 
Germany and Italy; and she continued the Spanish 
War by the device known as Non-Intervention. Non- 
Intervention was neither more nor less than the sus- 
pension of International law in favour of a device which 
enabled other countries to send the fuel of war to either 
side. It was the trick by which Moscow was able to 
supply the Spanish Reds with the petrol without which 
the war must at once have come toanend. But before the 
Spanish War ended, the men most friendly to Moscow’s 
plans no longer decided affairs in Paris, nor yet in 
London. Saner influences had resumed control: fresh 
efforts were made to eliminate the dangers of war be- 
tween the Western and the Central powers. Such was 
the magnificent effect of the control of affairs by Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

But by this time, as we shall see, Stalin had been 
pressing his intrigues in the very country that was sup- 

osed to be his inveterate enemy. With an unscrupu- 
eonen for which apparently Western minds were com- 
pletely unprepared, Stalin began to work with Germany 
against France. His object was always to secure war. 
But even before the Spanish War was ended, Stalin, with- 
drawing his main interest from that quarter, concen- 
trated his attention on Prague. He was well aware that 
the curious State of Czechoslovakia had frontiers pecu- 
liarly brittle and uncertain. Within those frontiers not 
only did she have on the north and west what Mr. 
Lloyd George calls “‘millions of angry Germans’, but 
further to the south were three-quarters of a million 


eI — heard this stated in private conversation in Germany itself in 
1937.—R. S. 
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Hungarians. Yet another bone of contention was the 
Teschen area seized from Poland. ‘The Czechoslovakia 
of M. Benesh was disintegrating within, while it had 
passionately hostile enemies over practically every fron- 
tier; and the kernel of the situation was only 7,000,000 
Czechs. For years the dangers of this situation had been 
discussed at the Foreign Office. But the claims of M. 
Benesh very well suited the plans of M. Stalin: and he 
pressed them with so much energy that finally he out- 
witted himself. For at no stage of that long and trouble- 
some affair is there any proof of help from Stalin for his 
ally, M. Benesh. On the other hand, Russia encouraged 
the Czechs to resistance while she did nothing. It 
looked very much as though she intended to provoke a 
war to be waged while she sat back and waited. The 
progress of the attack against 35,000,000 Poles is some 
index as to what would have happened to 7,000,000 
Czechs. So suspicious did France and England become 
that they refused to accept a representative of Russia 
at the Munich settlement. When the Munich settlement 
was announced the chagrin of the Moscow newspapers 
was startlingly naif. 


11. BERLIN AND Moscow 


But it is already time to trace the relations between 
Moscow and Berlin and tell first the origin of this 
surprise, before thinking of all that may be involved as 
its results. ‘The entente between Germany and Russia 
goes back to Catherine the Great, who was born in 
Germany. It was in agreement with the King of Prussia 
that Catherine agreed to divide Poland in 1793. The 
two Governments decided that they must arrest in 
Poland “the imminent and universal danger” of the 
“fatal revolution in France”. They said that “the same 
spirit of insurrection and dangerous innovations was 
likely to break out in the kingdom of Poland”, and their 
cynical conclusion was that the way to exorcise the 
danger was to divide the kingdom between them. Russia 
took the eastern half of Poland, including the Ukraine, 
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Prussia obtained the West, including Danzig and Posen. 
So the Prussians first got the upper hand in a fight that 
had already lasted for five hundred years. Then it was 
that for the first time Prussian Pomerania and Eastern 
Prussia were joined into geographical coherence. 

Hardly had this brutal bargain been made, at Poland’s 
expense, than Prussia combined with Russia to resist 
Napoleon: and the alliance continued, though there 
was a continuing tension between Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg for the dominion of the Danube. But while 
Austria continued to resent the Pan-slav movement, 
Bismarck tried to help Russia on his side. He therefore 
silently supported the Czar in 1863 in the oppression 
of Poland, though Vienna sided with the Western 
Powers in sympathy with a Catholic people. In the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878 he had taken the side of the 
Austrians against the Slavs, and that Congress meant 
therefore a defeat for Russia. But in 1887 Bismarck 
again concluded a secret treaty with the Czar. It was 
the Emperor William II who thrust Russia into opposi- 
tion: the first agreement of St. Petersburg with Paris 
was signed in 1891 to develop into an entente with the 
Western Powers in the reign of Edward VII. 

During the war the Allies gradually arrived at the plan 
of lifting Poland into existence once more, and finally 
the new state took back all that she had in 1772, the 
Ukraine coming from Russia, and Galicia with Tarnow, 
Cracow, and Lemberg (Lwow) being taken from what had 
been Austria. (It was plain that this Galician region 
would be claimed once more as an appanage of Vienna ; 
as Prague was claimed in the spring.) The recoustituted 
Poland was at once the enemy of both Bolshevik Russia 
and defeated Germany. The Bolsheviks invaded it, to 
be beaten back only within sight of Warsaw in 1920 in 
one of the decisive battles of the world. But Berlin’s 
resentment was not less bitter for being sullen. It made 
a grievance of the division of East Prussia from the Reich ; 
it could say little about Danzig: for seeing how strong 
the German population in Danzig had become since 
1893, that city, though not included in East Prussia, be- 
came a free city, outside Polish jurisdiction. So did the 
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Conference of Versailles attempt to strike a bargain 

between ethnic justice and Poland’s economic needs. 

The delimitation of the boundaries between Poland and 

Germany fixed at Paris conformed most strictly to the 

emer maps brought out by the Germans themselves 
efore the War. 

It was in common hatred of Poland therefore that a 
Socialistic Germany combined with a Bolshevik Russia 
in the Treaty of Rapallo in 1922. ‘This treaty was signed 
between the Jewish Rathenau on the German side with 
Chicherin who was already closely in touch with Litvinoff- 
Finkelstein and other Jews. It had in view a far-reaching 
commercial collaboration. The closeness of Germany 
to Russia had always merited the attention of German 
business men. Not only in Lithuania and Latvia, but 
in such ports as Riga, the Germans were inclined to 
dominate the South Eastern Baltic. East Prussian 
melted almost imperceptibly into Slav, while able Jews 
claimed to be both or neither, according to convenience. 

In recent years the immense convenience of a com- 
mercial entente between Moscow and Berlin was worked 
out by General Loeb who was in charge of Germany’s 
four years plan, by General Milch, Chief of Staff of the 
German Air Force (who curiously enough was half 
Jewish), and by Dr. Funk, the Finance Minister, who had 
co-ordinated the business life of Germany with the 
Danube. Goering is understood to have been in agree- 
ment with them; Keitel headed a military mission to 
Russia. On the other side was Hitler himself. With 
all the force and fury of his abnormal temperament, he 
had reacted against what he stigmatized as the Jewish 
bargaining of Rapallo. He expressed his views on the 
subject in Mein Kampf with the heaviest violence that 
is to be found in that uncompromising book. His 
vigorous phrases have only lately been available to English 
readers, for they were expunged from the earlier trans- 
lation of the book. 

When Hitler looked at Bolshevism he disliked it first 
because it was Russian, but secondly and more because 
he believed it was Jewish. He declared that the object 
of the movement was the Jewish domination of the world. 
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The Anglo-Saxons, he wrote, aim at world domination 
in one way. ‘The Jew too goes this way, wrote Hitler : 


The way of interpenetration of peoples to undermine them from 
within, and he fights with his own arms, with lies and slander, 
with infection and putrefaction, intensifying his war to the bloody 
extermination of the adversary he hates. In Russian Bolshevism 
we have Jewry’s twentieth century attempt to seize the domination 
of the world, as in earlier periods they strove to reach like objects, 
even if by fundamentally different means. .. . Today Germany 
is the next great object of Bolshevist hostility. It needs all the 
strength of a young missionary idea to raise our people up once 
more to free themselves from this international serpent, as it 
twists around them, to bring disease through the inner composition 
of our blood so that the liberated strength of the nation, aiming 
at making our people safe far into the future, may drag them back 
from the final catastrophe. If that is the object we have in view, 
it is madness to ally ourselves with a power whose master is the 
deadly enemy of our own future. How can we redeem our own 
people from the grip of this poisoned embrace if we deliver our 
own body to it? How make clear to the German workman that 
it is an accursed crime against humanity when one binds oneself 
hand and foot to the machinations of this abortion of hell ? With 
what right can one condemn the members of the broad mass for 
their sympathy with a scheme when the very leader of the State 
chooses the representative of this scheme for his ally ? 

The struggle against the Jewish world Bolshevization [Hitler 
went on] demands that we take a definite stand against Soviet- 
Russia. One cannot cast out Satan by Beelzebub.* 


Then, putting the matter another way, he argued that : 


One does not form alliance with a partner whose particular 
interest is to annihilate the other. 


But this was only the beginning of Hitler’s warnings. 
He said that if Germany were to form an alliance with 
Russia, a sinister storm would break over Germany with 
the swiftness of lightning. An alliance either has a 
military object in view, he said, or it is not worth the 
paper on which it is written. And how could Poland, 
how could France and England, view an alliance between 

* Hitler. Mein Kampf. 
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Germany and Russia except as a warning against which at 
any cost they must take arms at once? 


Even from a purely military point of view [wrote Hitler], a war 
of Germany and Russia against the West of Europe, and probably 
against the whole of the remaining world, would be neither more 
nor less than a catastrophe. 


The contest would be fought not on Russian, but on 

German ground. 

But even that is not the most arresting of Hitler’s 
prophecies. He wrote that the war must begin with the 
conquest of Poland. Only through Poland can Russia 
send help to Germany. For military reinforcements 
Russia might give: but even so, would that succeed ? 
It is not merely a question of soldiers, he went on, it is a 
question of mechanized armament. 


And here the case of a world war sets up a yet more frightful 
prospect. Germany’s industry will be sapped for the sake of our 
glorious allies, and Germany will fight her mechanized war alone. 
As a technical factor, Russia will drop right out. We can scarcely 
at all confront the general mechanization of the world which will 
be of overwhelming importance in the next war. Such a war 
[concluded Hitler] could only have the character of a butchery. 
Germany’s youth will be bled to death yet more freely than before : 
once more only with us will remain the traces of the war, and the 
result will infallibly be our downfall. ... The close of the war 
will be the end of Germany. 


Such is the prophecy which Hitler made fifteen years 
ago when he wrote Mein Kampf. Such is the doctrine on 
which the youth of Germany has been trained for the last 
seven years. It can hardly strengthen their morale. 
For the question of petrol supplies is proving it accurate. 


11. THe CHANGE OVER 


And how did Hitler, whose mastery of Germany was 
absolute, come to abandon a belief he had so long 


cherished and so vehemently preached ? The first task 
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was obviously to persuade him that the Jewish element 
had been eliminated from the Kremlin. Was not this 
the reason why Litvinoff-Finkelstein was replaced by 
Molotoff in April of this year? More light is thrown on 
the subject in the revelation made by the Bolshevik 
General Krivitsky in the Saturday Evening Post. Krivit- 
sky was the military agent sent by Stalin to prepare and 
sustain the Civil War in Spain. In his article on that 
subject Krivitsky underrated the part played by Comin- 
tern and in details he is occasionally inaccurate. But 
it is plain that as a witness he has some evidence of capital 
importance, not only in regard to the Spanish war, but 
to the relations of Stalin with Germany. Krivitsky has 
now abandoned Stalin to become the adherent of ‘Trotsky 
in America. We cannot expect him to be unbiassed. 
But we need to consider what he says. He claims that 
Stalin is and has always been, on the side of Germany, 
and that a number of proposals were made from Moscow 
to Germany before and after Hitler’s rise to power in 
1933. In the autumn of 1934 Stalin used Litvinoff’s 
friendship with Laval to force Hitler to make an accom- 
modation with Moscow. In the following spring, Mr. 
Eden, Lord Cranborne and M. Benesh accompanied 
M. Laval to Moscow. The work of the visit—which, 
by the way, did not leave the Englishmen in it particu- 
larly cheerful—was immediately countered by a further 
credit from Berlin, this time of £10,000,000. 

From that moment Stalin felt assured that he could 
force Germany to his policy: he said that the economic 
direction of Germany was in the hands of men friendly 
to his ideas. In September, 1935, Krivitsky tells us that 
he himself persuaded Germany and Japan, in preparing 
their agreement, to make it a pact against Commintern, 
and not against Russia and China as powers. For 
Krivitsky, as the enemy of Commintern, always distin- 
guishes between it and the Russian Government. But 
even with the Anti-Commintern pact flung in his face, 
Stalin persevered. Having won over the General Staff, 
Milch and Dr. Funk, his object was to overcome the 
profound instincts of the author of Mein Kampf. 

For this purpose Stalin sent a new Ambassador, 
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Iourenieff, who was received by Hitler at Obersalzberg 
on 26 July, 1937. Having proved himself a failure in the 
great plan, lourenieff was ordered back three months 
later to Moscow and shot. His successor, Merekalov, 
stimulated by this salutory example, was then to put a new 
hand to the unaccomplished work. 

The next year, 1938, brought up the test case of Czecho- 
slovakia in which, as we saw, all the wiles of Stalin and 
Litvinoff were defeated. It then became plain that he 
could not inveigle the Western powers into war. From 
that time on, therefore, Moscow changed its tactics. It 
cultivated neither M. Béran nor M. Daladier. The 
people of Germany noticed that the attacks on Moscow 
suddenly and completely disappeared from their news- 
papers. They soon guessed the reason. Moscow com- 
bined with Berlin to attack Mr. Chamberlain. ‘Through- 
out last winter he was represented in the newspapers of 
both Russia and Germany as the principal enemy. At 
the end of January a trade delegation went from Berlin 
to Moscow. A week or two later Russia agreed to supply 
petrol to Germany through the Baltic. On 10 March 
Stalin broke a long silence to attack France and England ; 
he said- that they were trying to poison the friendly 
relations between Moscow and Berlin; his references 
to Chamberlain were particularly bitter. Krivitsky 
tells us that it was not a coincidence that three days later 
Hitler invaded the Czech provinces. It was that Hitler 
had agreed with Stalin to seize Prague, defy Chamberlain, 
and encircle Poland. General Sirovy, War Minister 
under M. Benesh, had always been friendlyto Russia, and 
he received Hitler in Prague with obsequious cordiality. 

From that time on rumours of an alliance between 
Russia and Germany began to spread. Early in May 
they were discussed in the République and the Figaro; 
Le Matin made a sensation by publishing the precise 
terms of a Russo-German treaty signed in 1933, imme- 
diately after Hitler’s rise to power. At the same time Mr. 
Peter Drucker published in London his book: The 
End of Economic Man. ‘This book, while continuing a 
long tradition of attacks on Fascism, yet showed a 
tendency still quite out of fashion among the leaders of 
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the left, for it argued that the affinities of Moscow were 
with Berlin rather than with “democracy”. It clearly, 
dispassionately, and objectively argued already that Mos- 
cow was about to form an alliance with Hitler. It pointed 
to the remarkable similarity of the two systems in ideas 
and economic control. It showed also that the strategic 
needs of the two powers were complementary. His 
argument is yet further reinforced in a far more important 
book, written by Dr. Rauschning, who was once an 
enthusiastic Nazi. He points out in The Revolution of 
Destruction that through all Europe, as well as in Germany 
itself, the Hitler system was securing the aims of Stalin. 

It was therefore not only on account of their distrust 
of Hitler after Prague, not only because of their fears for 
the safety of Poland, that the Western Powers then began 
to negotiate with Moscow. They were compelled to 
counter the terrible danger against which Hitler had 
warned them in such unequivocal terms in Mein Kampf 
itself: the danger of an alliance of Germany with 
Bolshevism, a danger that would bind 250,000,000 
together over the corpse of Poland: that would lend 
Russia German efficiency; and bring hostile resources 
of immense weight within striking distance of Antwerp. 
Such a prospect appears to have beguiled Hitler from his 
original thesis: in any case, the economic crisis was 
restricting his choices. Yet another factor of the situa- 
tion appears to have been his jealousy of Chamberlain. 
For it was from after the Prime Minister had received 
his ovation in Germany that the systematic attacks on 
him began in the German press. It had coalesced with 
Russia’s ripening intrigues and the temptation to down 
that France which had been originally hardly less ob- 
noxious to Hitler than the Jews themselves. In fact he 
confused Paris as well as Bolshevism with his obsession 
about a Jewish plot. He had succeeded in 1936, as he 
hoped, in separating France from Italy: but all Germans 
had long since been forced to admit that the under- 
standing between Paris and London was not to be shaken 
by any means whatever. He believed that Jews in 
London had prevented him from obtaining the British 
alliance he fancied. 
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Such then is the genesis of the Soviet pact: all that 
remains is to see how far Hitler’s original instinct was 
correct. We cannot foretell the future: but we can 
learn something from the past. And there the evidence 
is strong. Firstly, there was the first agreement of 
Moscow with Berlin at Rapallo in 1922. What was its 
result? The swift decline of morality in Germany: 
unsound economics: and undoubtedly the rise to power 
of those Jews against whom Hitler habitually inveighed, 
and against whom he so savagely revenged himself. 

After 21 August, 1939, few Britons will press the 
thesis, once cherished by some, that Stalin is incapable of 
duplicity. While carrying on secret negotiations with 
Germany, the Soviet had attempted open friendship 
with the republics of France and Spain. In France, it 
supported the formation of the Popular Front, and the 
growth of strikes in 1936; the result was that France 
was both weakened and disturbed. In Spain, where the 
influence of Russia has been proved beyond answer, the 
result was a rush of ammunition, a plan for general mas- 
sacre of the clergy and the officer class, and a mutiny in 
the Navy which really turned it into a piratical organiza- 
tion. Yet, when the cause of the Left was in danger in 
Spain, Russia, who had always insisted on immediate 
payment for what she sent, withdrew her help, and at 
the end of the war refused to receive a single one of the 
400,000 extremists who fled as refugees to France. 

Take yet another case, that of China. In 1924 Moscow 
made a treaty with Pekin. ‘T'en years later Outer Mon- 
golia, a country as large as Germany, and fifteen Chinese 
provinces, were declared to be Soviet. When Japan 
took action against China, how far did Russia go to her 
support ? She encouraged a situation which tempted 
China and Japan to a ruinous war, and then abandoned 
her ally. But she had long since given ample proof of 
her methods in Europe itself. She had not only en- 
couraged the brutal Bulgarian Stambuliski to form in 
1922 his peasant international, which almost reduced 
his impoverished country to anarchy: but in the savage 
régime of Bela Kun she had reduced Hungary in 1920 to 
a reign of terror, run by the lads of Lenin. And when 
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that had produced its own ruin, and Horthy on the one 
side, the troops of Roumania on the other, marched to 
save Budapest, Moscow again retired into herself. 

This article has already shown how fatal the friendship 
of Moscow has been to Barcelona, to Paris, and to Prague. 
Hitler had thus something more solid than instinct to 
support him when he first denounced Moscow in Mein 
Kampf. Recent history has given him still more food 
for thought. Let his own warning, preached as dogma 
to his own people for the last six years be the means to 
keep our minds equal in the arduous time before us. 
Alliance between Germany and the Soviet will be followed 
swiftly by war. Such a war can only have the character of 
a butchery. Germany’s youth will be bled to death yet 
more freely than before: the close of the war will be the 
end of Germany. 

The only thing that can prove Hitler’s prophecy false 
is for him, or Germany without him, to withdraw in 
time. ‘The slowness of the war seems to suggest that he 
and his generals still remembered the terrible clearness of 
the insight he showed in earlier years. 

The central issue of the autumn of 1939 therefore has 
not been the military operations but the battle for the 
soul of Germany. 


tv. Britrarn’s Poricy 


What, however, is one to say of the attitude of the 
British and French Governments during the summer of 
1939? The story is a curious one, and can be explained 
only by the absolute incapacity of the British mind to 
understand intrigue so unscrupulous and treacherous as 
that of Moscow. For we have seen clearly that Mr. 
Chamberlain, and therefore Lord Halifax, understood 
just what Moscow had been doing at Barcelona and at 
Prague. ‘They had no need to guess her aim: she had 
avowed it: to embroil them in war. 

But the legation in Prague having been closed, they 
had apparently no means of gauging the factions working 
among the Czechs, and did it occur to them that to 
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bring Hitler to Prague was really the trick of Stalin? It 
fooled Hitler by smashing his hopes of an entente with 
Britain which in spite of himself he still cherished. But 
apparently it went much further: for it appears to have 
suggested to the directors of British policy that Hitler 
was a more dangerous trickster than Stalin. Some of 
the secret 15 still unrevealed. But this much is clear: 
that, from that moment, the Foreign Office pressed 
approaches on Moscow which Moscow itself was hardly 
prepared to accept. The war the Moscow papers had 
declared on Mr. Chamberlain a few months before was 
open war. Such a war practically killed the understand- 
ing with France made in the autumn of 1934, when Paris 
reached to Moscow by sprawling along the unnaturally 
long body of Czechoslovakia. 

But Paris and London persevered. They persuaded 
themselves and one another not only, as we have seen, 
that Moscow simply must not unite with Berlin to crush 
Poland, as long as it could be prevented, because of the 
disastrous result already suggested. But the wish being 
father to the thought, they shut their eyes to Krivitsky’s 
revelations, and certain officials argued that she did not 
want to do so. Various arguments were produced by 
Mr. Strang to show the danger to Moscow from Berlin ; 
and then the British became naif, even in their caution. 
Rebuff after rebuff met their efforts. Moscow made 
fantastic demands; she urged that the democracies 
should force the Baltic countries against their will into 
the giron of Bolshevism, a plan which would have justi- 
fied an anti-Bolshevik Germany in declaring war, quite 
apart from its intrinsic ingenuity. But even when this 
was refused she continued to bargain, using every bargain, 
as it afterwards turned out, as a means to extort higher 
terms from the Germans she kept secretly waiting in an 
adjoining office. At last she demanded a military mission, 
and proclaimed herself aggrieved when that mission did 
not come with the highest generals to give away every 
secret. But by that time it was getting late, and she had 
to show her hand at last. ‘The Germans could not only 
outbid the English at every turn: but what was far more 


important, they were by no means so wary of war. If 
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Stalin wanted the war, he could get it at last. By refus- 
ing to ratify the pact, he could have smashed Hitler. 
By ratifying it, he secured the greater end of a war which 
would not only smash Hitler but ruin the Western powers 
and thwart the Chamberlain who had defied him. 

That Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax themselves 
guessed from the beginning how much danger there was 
of a Moscow-Berlin combination is far from unlikely, 
though neither has admitted it. But what is certain is 
that had they known everything they could not have 
acted with more skill to hold up the pact as long as 
possible while they made preparations about which in 
any case they could not have taken democracy into their 
confidence before it had seen the truth for itself. 

Rosert SENCOURT. 
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A EUROPE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF 
II. PRELUDE TO ARMAGEDDON 


To let religion underlie foreign policy is a high piece of wisdom, 
for nations clash through differences of culture, and difference in 
culture arises from difference in religion. 

Hirarre Betroc, Cromwell, 


I 


— is tormented today by three dichotomies, in 
its power politics, in its ideologies and in the ultimate 
warfare of the spirit. The deepest of them goes back to 
a fissure in its foundations. The eternal moral law upon 
which the laws of States should be framed and on which 
individual freedom rests was proclaimed by the Greeks 
who first distinguished Europeans from Asiatics, and was 
reverenced by the founders of the Commonwealth of 
Rome. But while there was still no continent of Europe, 
but only a Roman Empire around an inland sea, the 
contrary conception of the State as the source and 
criterion of moral values within its borders was embodied 
in Codes and Caesar-cult and in vast material power ; 
and the memory of it remained to vex the Europe that 
came to birth with Catholic Christendom. 

Nevertheless this spiritual dualism, though again and 
again it plunged the Catholic Empire and the Papacy in 
strife, did not destroy the essential unity of Christendom 
under a spiritual head until the Pope’s authority was 
root and branch denied. Then religious wars rent the 
West. But, though Protestants and Catholics might 
fight each other, it soon became clear that, on this issue 
of the primacy of the spiritual over the temporal, the 
European political system was still a unity, only this time 
with the State uppermost. The warring kings and 
princes were as jealous as the Emperors had been for the 
prerogatives of the lay ruler in religious matters, even if 
they fought on the Pope’s side. In the end the spiritually 
as well as materially exhausted nations accepted the im- 
pious formula that left the State’s religion to be deter- 
35 
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mined by its ruler, in the well-founded expectation that 
no ruler would go to war for a religion so determined. 

For the next century and a half, therefore, naked power 

olitics prevailed in international affairs. Then the 
French Revolution brought the first of the wars fought 
for ends not directly religious but nevertheless in the 
realm of ideas or, as we should now say, ideological. It 
had promised a new unity to Europe based on the abstract 
rights of an abstract man, formulated without reference 
to the God Who created men or to the history which 
shapes them. It proclaimed liberty of conscience but 
took steps to ensure that the free conscience should not 
bring its judgement to bear upon the field of politics if 
that meant endangering the secular character of the 
revolutionary State. 

These claims were resisted by the ancient order with 
a tenacity that owed much to its vested interest in 
tradition and little to the Christianity that its governments 
still professed. On the deepest issue official Europe was 
still at one, and the military overthrow of the Revolution 
in the person of Napoleon did not abolish lay control of 
religion, but merely gave a second innings to its regalist 
form. 

With the Restoration the Revolution went under- 
ground. It was presently renewed in the form of militant 
nationalism whose successes were marked by a circle of 
militarized nations. Then power politics resumed their 
sway and quickly created two groups of allies which 
grappled with each other in the greatest war in history. 

In the second half of that war, however, events took 
place in Russia which heralded the re-emergence of the 
deeper lines of division. The revolution of March 1917 
cleared the way for the entry of America and the. repre- 
sentation of the issue of the war in ideological terms. On 
7 November following there came the greater revolution 
that was to renew in its harshest form the ultimate 
conflict between the moral absolutism of the State and 
the free spirit of man, and served meanwhile to deepen 
the new ideological dualism until it embodied the full 
logical implications of the earlier form. ‘The post-war 
years have seen the rise and decline of an ideological 
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grouping of the nations on this new basis and the re- 
opening of the deeper and more ancient strife whose 
character must be more fully revealed before the align- 
ment of forces in Europe can be finally clarified and 
stabilized. 

This was the thesis of an article that appeared in the 
October issue of this Revigew. Since it was written the 
Great War has been renewed and Europe has been 
brought a stage nearer to the ultimate clarification of 
her internal divisions. It is the purpose of the present 
article to carry the historical analysis through the post- 
war years down to the time of writing and to suggest 
what may be the direction in which it points. 


II 


The Bolshevik Revolution was first seen as a military 
catastrophe (or windfall) by the belligerents ; then as an 
orgy of massacre that might prove infectious ; and Russia 
was outlawed from Europe by the common consent of the 
governments. But Bolshevik ideas percolated among the 
peoples and presently Moscow became a beacon to which, 
from a greater or less distance, all turned their eyes who 
stood on the Left Wing in politics or desired the elimina- 
tion of Christian morals from the State. 

Meanwhile the accidental dividing line of the war was 
perpetuated for a few years by a series of dictated treaties 
as a gulf between victors and vanquished. ‘This was 
presently translated into more diplomatic language as an 
opposition between those who stood for treaty enforce- 
ment and those who stood for revision. ‘The change 
would have been one of words only had it not been for 
the fact that Italy, one of the victorious powers, was also 
one of the discontented. As it was, it led to a transition 
from an accidental to a significant division of Europe. 

In 1922 discontented Italy turned Fascist. In 1924 
France turned to the League of Nations. She was the 
chief exponent of the enforcement of the peace treaties 
in their entirety and had suffered heavily from trying to 
enforce them by direct military measures. She now 
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began to explore the possibility of using the hitherto 
neglected League to maintain the status quo, and a strange 
alliance came into being between Chauvinist anti- 
revisionism and the Liberal elements that rallied to any- 
thing or anybody that professed “League principles”. 

Indeed, for a few delusive years many were sincerely 

ersuaded that the vanquished could be persuaded to 
fie down peacefully with the victors in an anti-revisionist 
League. By 1932, however, the vetoes imposed on 
Germany’s economic union with Austria and on her 
claims to equality in armaments had worn through the 
veneer of Liberal sentiments. In 1933 Germany went 
Nazi and gave final notice to leave the League. In 1934 
the U.S.S.R., which had, at one time, had an under- 
standing with Germany as a fellow outlaw but now saw 
in her chiefly an aggressive neighbour, moved into the 
anti-revisionist camp and entered the League as a cover 
for a military pact with France. ‘This was signed on 
2 May, 1935. A fortnight later the Masonic government 
of Czechoslovakia joined the alliance. 

Thus the League had become the medium for the 
transposition of the anti-revisionist group into a complete 
ideological front ranging from nineteenth-century Liber- 
alism to twentieth-century Bolshevism (soon to be 
reflected in the internal politics of some parliamentary 
countries by the formation of “Popular Fronts” of cor- 
responding scope). During the next eighteen months the 
conversion of the anti-revisionist group into a Fascist 
front was also carried a stage further. In October 1935 
Italy invaded Abyssinia and found in Nazi Germany her 
only supporter among the great Powers in her defiance 
of the League. In March 1936 Hitler, taking the Franco- 
Soviet pact as his pretext and the League’s difficulties as 
his opportunity, re-militarized the Rhineland, and thereby 
repudiated not only the League and Versailles but also 
the Locarno pact of the period of treaty fulfilment. 

The two Fascist powers then removed the chief obstacle 
to a full diplomatic understanding by announcing, on 
11 July, 1936, an agreement concerning the status of 
Austria. A general co-operation in foreign policy was 
announced in the October following. Some twelve months 
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later Italy’s adhesion to a German-Japanese anti-Com- 
intern Pact and her departure from the League completed 
the transformation of the revisionist and anti-revisionist 
dichotomy into a division between what were popularly 
known as the Fascist and the democratic States. 


III 


The absurdity of the use of the term “democratic” to 
describe the anti-Fascist States, including as they did the 
most ruthless autocracy in the world, has been exposed 
times without number. ‘There was, however, a real 
affinity between the political philosophies represented in 
this ideological alliance. 

Liberalism and Marxism are akin both in origin and in 
type. Each takes its start from an abstract man cut off 
from both his divine and his human heritage ; and in the 
economic sphere they start from virtually the same 
abstraction, namely a merely economic being actuated by 
merely economic motives. Marxism took over also the 
determinism and many of the formulas of Liberal 
economics, though it turned the formulas upside down 
and gave an historical instead of a mathematical form to 
the determinism. Most important of all, it took over the 
Liberal conception of religion and morals as an excres- 
cence upon political economy, to be eliminated if 
economic laws are to work without impediment towards 
the economic optimum. 

Finally, Marxism in its Bolshevik form completed the 
process set in motion when Liberal individualism began 
to dissolve the organic State of the true European tradi- 
tion. By proscribing the natural groupings that go to 
make up an organic economic whole, and destroying the 
safeguards of custom and status that mitigate the pressure 
of economic forces upon the poorer classes, Liberal 
economics had created the proletariat and delivered over 
the community to a chartered anarchy that only a highly 
centralized control could remedy. Marxism accepted the 
proletariat and, conceiving it as a class rather than as a 
horde, proclaimed it the heir of the historical process. 
Bolshevism, though in fact it was not operating in a 
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deeply Liberalized State, supplied the theory and the 
practice of the dictatorship that should restore unity to 
society in the proletariat’s name. 

Both analytically and historically, therefore, Marxism 
carried to the limit the tendencies of Liberalism, and it 
was a sure instinct (where it was not calculation), that 
caused men of all shades of Left Wing opinion to see in 
Moscow a Left Wing Mecca, even if individually they 
excused themselves from the pilgrimage. 

In the other ideological camp there was again a real 
affinity between the member States, though here, too, it 
was not quite of the kind popularly attributed to them. 
For unless the term Fascism is to lose all specific meaning 
it must not be applied indiscriminately to all Right Wing 
governments (which may include parliamentary mini- 
stries), nor even to all authoritarian governments (which 
may include military or monarchical dictatorships). If we 
are to have any regard for the origin of the term, and for 
its use in the land of its origin, we should confine it to 
movements of fighting squads organized on the “‘leader- 
ship”’ principle in defence (as they would say) of national 
integrity, and undertaking the functions of the State 
in combating what they deem subversive and interna- 
tional forces with which the Liberal State cannot or will 
not cope. The term used in this sense covers both 
Fascism proper (the Italian movement) and German 
National Socialism, as well as a number of less successful 
movements in other countries. 

Fascism and Nazism have (or had) it also as common 
ground between themselves, and against Left Wing 
ideology, that they appeal to what they call spiritual as 
distinct from merely economic values, to the will of man 
as opposed to historical or mathematical determinism, 
to action as against parliamentary debate, to authority 
and discipline as against the rights of the individual or the 
class, and to the unity of the State (or the race) against 
political disruption, whether sectional or individualistic. 

Nevertheless, neither this afinity between Fascism and 
Nazism nor their common opposition to Left Wing 
ideology is so fundamental that a change of partners 1s 
unthinkable when the parties concerned are confronted 
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with the supreme spiritual issue. For Marxism on the one 
hand, and Fascism and Nazism on the other, each in its 
own way gives rise to the morally absolute State, the 
former by explicit logical necessity, the latter whenever 
the implications of its method are philosophically 
developed. 

Marxism is a philosophy first and foremost ; a philo- 
sophy which denies God and, with Him, the moral 
independence of man. It merges the individual in the 
class and places him utterly at the mercy of a community 
(or, in practice, a State) which professes no morality save 
class experience. Bolshevism is simply the application 
of this theory. Fascism also seeks the unity and trans- 
cendence of the State, but does so, in the first instance, 
through an emotional fusion. Consequently it is not 
necessarily committed to any particular philosophical or 
theological formulation. It is, in fact, essentially empirical 
and able, if its leader wills, to find means of reconciling 
its natural drive towards the morally absolute State with 
considerable concessions to real absolute morality. 

The Italian Fascist State has gone so far as to swallow, 
officially, the whole Catholic religion, to cause the 
Catholic faith to be taught in the State schools, and to 
shape civil legislation in such vital matters as the family 
in accordance with Canon Law. It is true that this has 
been done, not as a personal act of faith on the part of the 
Fascist leaders, but on the ground that a totalitarian 
State must include all that is truly national. But totali- 
tarianism interpreted in this empirical and inductive 
manner ceases to be morally absolutist, so far at least as 
the private lives of the citizens are concerned; for the 
Catholic religion wherever it is allowed to be practiced 
brings with it a morality antecedent and transcendent to 
the State. 

This version of totalitarianism was made possible by 
the empiricism of the Fascist method. But the same 
empiricism can lead to the opposite results. In Germany 
it caused Nazism to imitate the propaganda of its Marxist 
rivals, as in its appeals to anti-religious prejudices and to 

the ideal of a one-class or classless society (in contrast to 
the corporative ideal taken over by Italian Fascism from 
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Catholic social philosophy). It led also to the adoption of 
a quasi-pantheistic, essentially atheistic racialist philosophy 
which was made the foundation of a moral absolutism on 
the part of the State as arbitrary and as comprehensive as 
anything that Marxism could show. ‘Thereby Nazi 
Germany was placed decisively by the side of Bolshevik 
Russia in the ultimate dichotomy of Europe, and even 
her ideological opposition to Russia was weakened to a 
point at which it would prevent no serious obstacle to a 
change of alignment. 


IV 


The first open indication that Europe would before 
long be divided on an issue deeper than the ideological 
was given barely a week after the way had been finally 
cleared for the ideological alignment by the Italo-German 
agreement over Austria.- It was on the night of 17 July, 
1936, that the military revolt broke out that started the 
Civil War in Spain, and the Nationalists had not been 
fighting many weeks before it was plain to all with eyes 
to see that their war was a religious crusade in defence of 
Catholic Spain against Masonic and Marxist atheism in 
league. 

Those who read the issue thus (and they included many 
Catholics outside as well as inside Spain, and Left Wing 
secularists everywhere), were right as regards what was 
ultimately at stake for Spain and for Europe. For the 
time being, however, a merely ideological interpretation 
obtained credence, at least outside Spain. There were 
two determining factors in bringing this about. One was 
the strategic concealment of their anti-religious aims by the 
Left Wing. Theother was the ambiguous attitude of Italy. 

For at this period Mussolini’s conduct of foreign affairs 
was belying the officially Catholic character of the Fascist 
State. He neither submitted his policies to the moral 
judgement of the Church, nor took account of Catholic 
interests abroad when they clashed with the diplomacy 
of the Berlin-Rome axis, in which neo-pagan Berlin set 
the pace. In March 1938, when Catholic Austria was 
abandoned by all the Powers to Nazification, Mussolini 
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accepted Hitler’s thanks for his own part in the matter. 
A few weeks later he received the persecutor with great 
ostentation in Rome. A few weeks later again he intro- 
duced into Italy a form of racialism and anti-Semitism, 
moderate, indeed, by Nazi standards, but sufficiently 
unchristian to be expressly condemned by the Pope for 
its doctrinal errors and to strain the terms of the Con- 
cordat when embodied in legislation. In the following 
March he acquiesced in the Nazification of the mainly 
Catholic populations of Bohemia and Slovakia. By these 
concessions to the dominant paganism of his partner 
Mussolini missed his chance of placing Italy at the head 
of the Catholic nations of Europe. But events were to 
give it back to him again. 

The first of these was the rapid break-up of the ideolo- 
gical alignment. Nothing did more to bring this about 
than the successes of the Berlin-Rome axis. ‘They drove 
its opponents in sheer self-preservation to discard the 
political fictions and even the genuine political affinities 
which had hitherto restricted their choice of allies. 

The fiction of action through the League was the first 
to go. After the collapse of the League’s action against 
Italy the convention of referring international questions 
to it rapidly fell into disuse where vital matters were 
concerned ; and when, in September 1938, the pressure 
of Germany upon the Versailles State of Czechoslovakia 
was on the point of embroiling Europe in another general 
war, the topic was not so much as placed on the agenda 
of the League Assembly, although that was meeting at 
the time. France and Britain preferred to concede 
almost everything that Hitler was demanding, and left 
the details of the new frontiers of Czechoslovakia to be 
settled by the two chief enemies of the Versailles Treaty. 
Thenceforward the division between the nations ceased 
to hinge upon their attitude towards the Versailles 
system. 

If the Munich settlement eliminated the League and 
Versailles as a bond between the “anti-Fascist” powers, 
its betrayal by Hitler a few months later eliminated all 
serious pretence to a common democratic front. Great 
Britain and France, recoiling from the policy of concilia- 
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tion, began to seek any kind of alliance that would be of 
strategic value in curbing Hitler’s aggression. Britain 
joined France in seeking pledges from autocratic Russia ; 
both sought an alliance with autocratic Turkey ; both 
pledged themselves to Poland, Roumania and Greece, all 
of them countries under Right Wing dictatorships or 
virtual dictatorships; and both offered guarantees to 
dictatorially governed Baltic States. 

The Moscow government for its own part dropped 
Litvinoff, the protagonist of the encirclement of Germany 
by alliances with the ‘“‘Western Democracies”, and under- 
took to give Hitler a free hand. Hitler overrode some of 
his oldest colleagues and accepted the thesis of the army 
chiefs who had for many years worked for a military 
understanding with the U.S.S.R. The end of August 
1939 saw the end of the ideological alignment. 


Vv 


These changes, even though they include co-operation 
between the moral absolutisms of Nazi Germany and 
Marxist Russia, are not in themselves sufficient to bring 
about an alignment on the fundamental issue between 
the god-State and the liberty of the Christian man. The 
mere loss of one opposition of ideas does not necessarily 
lead to the growth of another ; it might only bring about 
a reversion to power politics, as it did in the middle of the 
seventeenth century and again after the middle of the 
nineteenth. If it does not do so in the present instance it 
will be because positive factors are making for a spiritual 
collision. 

The nature of the occasion of the present war is the 
first of these factors. It is true that no religious issue was 
directly involved. Nevertheless the immediate issue was 
not one of mere power politics. ‘This war is neither a 
Crusade nor a dog fight. It was begun quite simply to 
right a wrong. In few wars in history can the moral issue 
have been simpler. 

Now, in a world in which false philosophies have so 
overlaid the apprehension of the supernatural order that 
the ancient dualism between the Church and “the world”’ 
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has disappeared from the view of public men, there can 
be no better way of straightening out warped consciences 
and making a fresh approach to ultimate issues than to 
come back to a simple question of right and wrong. Any 
nation that undertakes to right a moral wrong because 
it is a moral wrong is, consciously or unconsciously, pro- 
viding a rallying point for the restoration of Christendom. 

The second factor making for the fundamental re- 
alignment is the potentiality possessed by every nation 
for a change of spiritual front. Every division of nations 
into groups on the basis of ideas must grossly over simplify 
the real situation. Only on the rarest and most fleeting 
occasions has any nation been even approximately 
unanimous on one side in an ideological conflict, and not 
much more often in a religious conflict. Certainly no such 
unanimity exists on the plane of religion in any European 
nation today. ‘T'wo centuries of Liberal “enlightenment” 
have penetrated all the Catholic nations ; secularism or 
a Catholic revival or both together have modified the 
unanimity of every Protestant nation; and Stalin has not 
succeeding in eradicating all religion from the regions 
under his atheist rule. 

In particular, France, whose position as the corner-stone 
of Furope makes her choice as momentous as it was when 
Clovis of the Franks accepted Catholic baptism with all 
his people, presents lively possibilities of a change in her 
spiritual outlook. In any merely ideological conflict her 
attitude has been virtually predetermined for more than 
a generation, and indeed for a century and a half it put 
to a crucial test, for the radicalism implanted by the 
Revolution of 1789 still lives in the breast of almost every 
Frenchman even if he calls himself a monarchist.’ But on 
the plane of religion the same Revolution created a 
dualism in the soul of France that has never been fully 
resolved, for neither the impact of the Revolution itself 
nor the fresh triumphs of Masonic atheism between 1880 
and the Great War, nor the spread of Marxist atheism 
after the war, has wholly obliterated the Catholic 
tradition. Indeed, the re-emergence of that tradition has 
been one of the notable events of the post-war years. 

Admittedly it is difficult to conceive of the establish- 
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ment of a Catholic government in France strong enough to 
bring the country on to the Catholic side in an inter- 
national conflict with the atheism that has so long con- 
trolled her politics. The Catholic revival, conspicuous 
enough amongst the intellectuals of Paris, is numerically 
negligible in a population that has passed through two 
generations of secularist education. Catholic political 
leadership, which failed so miserably in the parliamentary 
struggles in the generation before the war, brought 
discredit upon itself outside parliament after the war, 
first by its association with L’ Action Frangatse, then by 
its irresolute leadership of the Leagues, particularly in the 
incipient revolution of February 1934. And, confronted 
with the test of the Spanish Civil War, the most prominent 
group of Catholic intellectuals in France were persuaded 
by their political preferences to support the anti-Catholic 
cause. 

On the other hand, the influence of Moscow has 
received setbacks, partly from a movement led by an 
ex-Communist, Jacques Doriot, and partly from the 
impact of external affairs. The Front Populaire collapsed 
after the Munich settlement, and the Communist Party 
itself was split by Moscow’s pact with Hitler. Further- 
more, the submission made by the Directors of L’ Action 
Frangaise to the Holy See towards the end of 1938 has 
made it possible for Catholics to accept once more their 
undoubtedly vigorous leadership. 

It has also to be remembered that contempt for the 
political cliques of Paris extends far beyond the limits of 
either Catholicism or the Right Wing, so that there exists 
a large inert mass that might acquiesce in any vigorous 
action against the regime such as might arise out of the 
turmoil of war. It will be all the more ready to acquiesce 
in Catholic leadership if the hereditary enemy across the 
Rhine is formally committed to the anti-Christian cause. 


VI 


So far as Prussia is concerned it seems nearly certain 
that the Nazi regime with its absolutist. and atheist out- 
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look will either survive in virtue of an alliance with the 
U.S.S.R. and an increasing assimilation to Bolshevism or 
(as is far more probable) will collapse and give place toa 
Bolshevik regime in Berlin itself. This, however, need 
not mean that all Germany will be lost to Europe. Ger- 
many is not one, and the Nazis have impaired such unity 
as it possessed before them. They have done so partly 
by their persecution of religion, and particularly of 
Catholicism. ‘Thereby they have apparently destroyed 
many souls, particularly of the young, but at the same 
time have stiffened the interior and hidden spirituality of 
many others, especially in the Catholic regions of the 
Reich. In the second place, the Nazis have greatly 
enlarged the Catholic population by annexations. 

In this they were reversing the policy of Bismarck, who 
took the precaution of thrusting Austria and her depen- 
dencies out of the Germanic body before creating the 
Empire of 1871. Nor is the effect of the annexations 
merely numerical. These regions bring also a geographical 
orientation of their own. None of them have previously 
looked to Berlin ; and to this must be added the fact that 
the Catholic South has only looked to Berlin since 1871 
and the Catholic Rhineland as a whole only since the 
Treaty of Vienna. There is food for thought in what 
Mr. Belloc wrote some ten years ago concerning the pro- 
spective reinclusion of Austria in Germany, that it “‘would 
create at least three centres of energy, upon the Danube, 
upon the Rhine and in the northern plains; instead of 
leaving all dependent, as at present, on one pole in Berlin. 
It would probably reawaken that age-long instinct of the 
German people for local systems and a kind of tribal 
diversity”. 

Since this was written there have been seven years of 
the Nazi terror, and it is not the tribal so much as the 
religious instincts of the populations in question that have 
been roused, and will be roused beyond endurance if a 
Bolshevik regime is actually set up in Berlin. For this 
reason the two centres of energy opposed to Berlin will 
have a common purpose and demand a common leadership. 

It is here that the chance of Italy will come again, and 
it is not likely to be missed a second time. The last period 
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of tension between the Fascist government and the Vatican, 
which began with the abandonment of Austria, ended 
with the accession of the present Pontiff. Collaboration in 
domestic affairs began again at once, and in foreign affairs 
it has been conspicuous since the autumn crisis arose. 

Should this chance be taken, a spiritual line of latitude 
would begin to be drawn across Europe. ‘To the south of 
it might lie a Catholic Confederation of the Rhineland 
and Danube resting on the support of France, the Iberian 
Peninsula and Italy. Further east would lie the Balkans, 
certainly not Catholic and barely European, but ready to 
accept Italian leadership rather than fall victims to either 
Russian or Prussian Bolshevism. Behind all these would 
lie North Africa from Morocco to Ethiopia, once a great 
part of the civilized Roman world but now little more than 
a hinterland for strategic retirement. 

To the north of the line would lie the North European 
plain under atheist domination, divided (we may hope) 
by the Catholic wedge of a restored Poland and Lithu- 
ania. But Russia shades into Asia, and she is only waiting 
for the complete exhaustion of Japan by her Chinese 
adventure to enter China as her deliverer from Japanese 
imperialism, and then Japan herself as the saviour of her 
swollen proletariat and poverty-stricken peasantry. Then 
all their hordes and perhaps India’s also, for what they are 
worth, will be hers to draw upon. Islamic south-western 
Asia, spiritually Balkanized by the superimposition of 
rival nationalities of a Western type upon its century-old 
schisms and new apostacies, is marked out for a no-man’s 
land—the historic role especially of Palestine. 

To the west of the continent thus divided would lie 
the States across the water. ‘There would be a largely 
secularized but still dimly Christian Britain with a Catholic 
Eire at her side, and her secularized Dominions with their 
large Catholic minorities behind her. There would be 
a U.S.A. in spiritual anarchy ; Mexico with an atheist 
government and a martyr Church ; and the States of the 
Latin South in which conflict between Catholicism and 
revolutionary Liberalism is endemic but which for that 
very reason have never been wholly cut off from their 
Catholic past. 
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Most of these nations are too remote either geo- 
graphically or spiritually, or both, from the religious 
conflicts of Europe to influence them very greatly. But 
the case of England stands in many respects apart. 

In the first place, she is necessarily concerned, and must 
necessarily play a weighty part, in any adjustment of the 
strategic balance in Europe; and any regrouping of the 
nations, even if it were on a strictly religious basis, must 
necessarily have a strategic bearing. 

In the second place, her strategical interests do not 
prevent her from intervening upon a moral issue. She 
is commonly charged with hypocrisy on the ground that 
she gives a moral gloss to a policy consistently directed to 
the strategic end of preventing the domination of the 
Continent by any single power; and no doubt her 
tendency to be oblivious of any ethical considerations 
but her own gives colour to the charge. But in this 
particular matter she can fairly plead that an attempt on 
the part of any single power to dominate our crowded 
continent does almost inevitably involve acts of aggression 
that are plainly and universally wrong. This was the case 
in August 1914, and again in September 1939. 

Up to this point, then, the judgement of England is 
reasonably sure. But if the issue is carried ever so little 
beyond the plane of natural morality on to that of super- 
natural religion, the English as a nation are lost. They 
will either try to interpret the issue in terms of political 
ideology, while their government pursues power politics 
sub rosa ; or, where the religious issue is unescapable, will 
automatically side against the Catholic Church. They 
did just these things in the case of Spain. 

It would seem, then, that there is a special application 
to England of what was said earlier, namely that the best 
preparation for making the right choice in the specifically 
religious issue that may arise out of this war is to keep 
a firm hold on the simple moral issue upon which this 
war was begun. England may yet be saved in the day 
of Armageddon if she holds fast to Poland now. 

F. R. Hoare. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PENAL 
LEGISLATION 


1 SHALL make no attempt within the limits of this short 
paper to do more than to sketch in the roughest outline 
the developments in the attitude of the legislature and 
of public opinion towards the delinquent in this country. 
If I were to discuss in detail either the decisions which 
have been reached upon any one of several subjects— 
such, for example, as probation—or the reasons and the 
the experience upon which those decisions have been 
based, these minutiae of explanation would be at once 
tedious and valueless since it is my aim to explain and to 
justify not any particular measure or Act of Parliament 
but a general tendency. Moreover, the history of the 
administration of criminal justice in this country is a 
lengthy one. There have been many fluctuations in men’s 
thoughts upon the subject of the treatment of the law- 
breaker since the time, 150 years ago, when John Howard 
first raised his voice in protest against the conditions which 
he found in English prisons of the eighteenth century. 
There were times when reforms were introduced and 
when it appeared that new and gentler methods of 
approach to the wrongdoer would be accepted as final 
and permanent ; there were periods when for one reason 
or another the tide of reform was turned back and society 
reverted once again to the old rigidity and harshness. 

It would be too lengthy a matter to describe these 
successive ebbs and flows of contemporary opinion, and 
for this reason I shall begin my discussion of the subject 
matter of this paper by a consideration of the position at 
the commencement of the present century. Finally, one 
last explanation or qualification is necessary. I must make 
it clear that in portraying present-day beliefs and theories 
upon crime and its treatment I speak with no voice but 
my own: I have no official status and make no pretence 
that what I say represents in the ieast degree the views of 
the Home Office: I do believe, however, that it would 
in the main be endorsed by the bulk of sane and informed 


students of the problem of delinquency. 
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Society has to do with such of its members as violate its 
laws both at the time of the trial of the offender and 
afterwards: it is a commonplace, for example, that the 
attitude of his neighbours towards an ex-prisoner after 
his release is often the most bitter part of his punishment. 
Let me analyse a little more fully, however, this general 
statement that the offender is equally a member of the 
community after his offence as he was before its com- 
mission. When a man is found guilty of a crime the 
State, through its servants the Judges or the magistrates, 
imposes the penalty which the court as the mouthpiece of 
the State considers to be appropriate: in those cases in 
which the penalty is imprisonment the State, through its 
servants the officers of the prison, orders the detail of his 
daily life: and upon his discharge from prison the State, 
through such agencies as it appoints or recognizes for that 
purpose, grants or refuses as it thinks wise assistance, 
financial or otherwise, in the resumption of life as a free 
person. Obviously enough, it is the same individual who 
stands in the dock to receive his sentence, who serves his 
time in prison, and who emerges finally to begin life anew. 
The same principles should therefore be applied to him 
throughout. It would surely be illogical to approach the 
one person at different stages of the one journey with 
entirely opposing motives, methods, and intentions. 
Thus, if the reformation of the offender be the aim of the 
State then the most effective manner of attaining that 
aim would be to regulate not only the length of a prison 
sentence but the treatment in prison and the aid on dis- 
charge with the single purpose of reformation in mind. 
It would, for example, be contrary to common sense and 
likely to frustrate the object which the State desires to 
attain if the offender were to be sentenced by one State 
servant, the Judge, in such a fashion as to impress him 
with the idea that the court earnestly desired him to 
become a good citizen, and then to be so treated by 
another State servant, the prison Governor, as to be 
brutalized and rendered insensible to reformative in- 
fluences. Unity of purpose and continuity of treatment 
are, then, primary essentials. But this is not to say that 
the purpose and the treatment must be the same for all 
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offenders. Reformation may be the best aim for one man, 
deterrence the most effective for another. Or, indeed, 
the reformation of an offender may seem feasible at an 
early stage of his career while for the same man after 
succeeding crimes it may appear that severity of treatment 
is necessary. ‘The circumstances of each case must be the 
determining factor. All I suggest is that so far as possible 
for each offence the design of sentence, treatment, and 
after-care should be consistent. 
At the beginning of the twentieth century there was 
comparatively little interest in penological problems in 
this country. Generally speaking it was accepted as 
axiomatic that if a person violated the criminal law he 
must be punished, although of course the humanity of the 
judges gave some attention to circumstances of mitigation 
in individual cases. ‘The administration of the criminal 
law was definitely intended to be deterrent, and sentences 
were extremely severe. Imprisonment was an almost 
automatic penalty for all offences for young and old alike. 
And just as sentences were severe so was life in prison 
harsh and uncompromising. Prisoners were dressed in 
coarse clothing stamped with broad arrows, degraded by 
the prison haircut with heads almost shaven, humiliated 
by useless tasks, condemned to strict silence, rigidly 
disciplined, and to all practical purposes unaided by 
industrial or moral training. Upon the termination of a 
prison sentence again there was no real attempt to assist 
an offender to reconstruct his life upon a basis of honesty. 
It was thought to be sufficient if a man were given enough 
assistance when he left a prison to save him from immedi- 
ate destitution. The Minute Book of one charitable body 
which is before me discloses that in 1903 the help given 
to a dozen prisoners leaving a particular local prison 
consisted of (1) boots, (2) a cap, (3) a pair of boots, 
(4) a shirt, (5) two shillings and sixpence, (6) a coat and 
waistcoat, (7) a shirt, (8) trousers, boots, and a shirt, 
(9) fare to Birmingham and one shilling, (10) boots, 
(11) coat and cap, (12) socks. 
One of the landmarks in connection with penology of 
the period about the beginning of the present century 
was the appointment by the Home Secretary of the 
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Gladstone Committee, a Departmental Committee on 
prisons which began to hear evidence in 1895. The 
Committee declared that “We start from the principle 
that prison treatment should have as its primary and 
concurrent objects deterrence and reformation’. ‘The 
two words which I have italicized are evidence of a return 
to the humane desire to understand the delinquent which 
had for some time past been neglected. It is safe to say 
that since the period of the Gladstone Committee the 
necessity for reformation of the offender has never been 


wholly forgotten and has indeed of recent years come 


increasingly to the forefront. One of the early instances 
of this tendency is to be found in the development of the 
system of probation. ‘There has been a Probation of 
First Offenders Act passed in 1887 under which first 
offenders could be released on entering into a recognizance 
to be of good behaviour, and this Act was put into 
operation when the offender was young or was guilty of 
a trivial offence. Moreover, for some years past police 
court missionaries—who were persons appointed and paid 
by private philanthropists or by societies—had been 
attached to certain police courts and had laboured 
devotedly to assist the men and women who came before 
the magistrates. Now in 1907 there was a tremendous 
step forward made by the passage into law of the Probation 
of Offenders Act of that year. The Act of 1887 had 
definite and far-reaching weaknesses. It was limited in 
its scope to first offenders, and it omitted to provide any 
machinery for the supervision of those to whom it was 
applied, since the police court missionaries to whom 
I have referred above had at their disposal no legal 
sanctions to enforce their efforts. ‘These faults were 
remedied by the new Act of 1907. 

Probation was no longer to be possible only for first 
offenders but it could be applied to any person found 
guilty of an offence if the court thought such a course 
advisable by reason of his character, antecedents, age, 
health or mental condition, or because of the trivial 
nature of the offence or the extenuating circumstances 
under which it was committed. Furthermore, the Act 
gave authority for the appointment of probation officers 
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who were to be officers of the court, remunerated not by 
charitable or private organizations but out of public 
funds, and furnished with definite powers of discipline 
and control. The Probation of Offenders Act of 1907 
was a measure of great social significance and importance. 
It has been amended and strengthened by subsequent 
legislation but it remains today the principal statute, 
and its acceptance by the legislature was a sign of the 
recognition by the community that the common and 
unquestioning belief in the theory of retribution was 
wrong. Under that theory men regarded it as natural 
and obvious that if a member of the community com- 
mitted a crime suffering and pain must inevitably be 
inflicted upon him, but the Probation Act looked rather 
to the reformation of the offender as the first object to be 
desired. From 1907 until the present day the responsible 
authorities have devoted their attention to the improve- 
ment of the system of probation in this country. Today, 
probation officers are not selected haphazard nor are they 
allowed to undertake without training their work of the 
supervision of those who are put into their charge. Pro- 
bation has become a public service of recognized national 
value. As a consequence it is used increasingly and with 
striking success. Within the scope of a single article it is 
obviously impossible to describe in detail the functions 
of a probation officer, but they may be epitomized in a 
phrase ; the officer is the friend and guide of the offender, 
but he is a friend invested with real powers, and, if the 
offender, be he man, woman or child, disregards his 
instructions or flouts his advice as to such matters as the 
companions with whom he consorts or the life he leads, 
then the officer may bring him before the court for 
punishment. For the system of probation is precisely 
that—it is a suspension of punishment for the orignal 
offence. It is true to say that the system of probation 
is the most constructive, the most economical, and, where 
it is used wisely by courts which have taken pains to study 
its proper application, the most effective at the disposal 
of English criminal tribunals. 

I have said that the 1907 Act was a landmark. In the 
following year was passed another Act which was a further 
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immense stride forward in the proper conception of the 
treatment of delinquency : this was the Children’s Act of 
1908. Under this Act Juvenile Courts were established in 
which children under the age of sixteen came before 
special courts with special powers without the contami- 
nation of association with adult offenders in the ordinary 
courts. ‘There was another wise provision which made 
the imprisonment of boys and girls under the age of 
sixteen illegal, and instructed the courts in cases of 
remand or of committal for trial to commit these young 
offenders to “‘a place of detention” instead of sending 
them to prison. As a direct result of this requirement 
that children should no longer be remanded to prison 
the present Remand Homes have come into existence. 
In them children are safeguarded and studied at the same 
time so that when they appear for the second time before 
the court the magistrates are furnished with expert 
advice and where necessary with the report of a doctor 
or a psychologist in order that they may the more readily 
decide upon wise and effective treatment. ‘The best 
known of these special courts set up under the Act of 
1908 was that presided over by Sir William Clarke Hall, 
whose name will ever be held in honour by those who care 
for the welfare of children as that of a wise and practical 
as well as a humane and enlightened reformer. Interest 
in the Childrens’ Courts has steadily increased amongst 
intelligent magistrates and administrators in this country 
and this interest, with its resulting improvement in the 
courts themselves, has been in no small measure due to the 
inspiration of Clarke Hall’s work. From the very first, 
both in his speeches and his writings, he stressed the 
necessity above all else to understand the individual child, 
and he urged the importance of simplicity of procedure 
in the work of the Childrens’ Courts. ‘The entire ex- 
perience of juvenile court magistrates since those early 
days has confirmed the wisdom of his teaching. 

After a time a wealth of knowledge and experience of 
the problems of unhappy childhood was accumulated, and, 
as a means of co-ordinating much valuable material, a 
Departmental Committee known as the Young Offenders’ 
Committee was appointed in 1925. Very largely as the 
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result of the recommendations of the members of this 
Committee the Children and Young Persons Act of 1933, 
the present Act of Parliament governing the constitution 
and duties of juvenile courts, was passed into law. Once 
again, it is impossible for me to do more than to epitomize 
the provisions of the Act. It must suffice to say that the 
Act provided special magistrates, special procedure, and 
specia] treatments. Moreover it empowered the courts 
to deal with juveniles who had committed no offence 
against the law but who were, in the words of the Act, 
“in need of care and protection”. It is the very purpose 
and essence of the Act that, whether the juvenile is an 
offender or a child in need of care and protection, the 
welfare of the child is to be the first consideration of 
the court ; the duty of the magistrates, it is made plain, 
is to determine how the child is to be turned away from 
dangerous paths and directed along the road which leads 
to good citizenship: what the child has done is but a 
symptom of its condition and may matter very little: 
what the child is, and still more what it may become, 
matters vitally. 

Already, then, we have seen in the beginning of the 
twentieth century two directions in which the legislature 
had introduced reforms of the first importance and value 
—those of probation and of juvenile courts. But while 
these reforms were proceeding there was yet another in 
which, pari passu, similar and steady advance was being 
made. Early in the century circumstances were favour- 
able to the introduction of reforms in the English prison 
system. In the first place, the publication of the Report 
of the Gladstone Committee had in many minds awakened 
doubts as to whether all was well. Secondly, the Home 
Secretary of the day was a man of benevolent nature. 
And finally—indeed most practically important of all— 
the officials charged with the administration of English 
prisons were at this time, and have ever since remained, 
men of broad vision and genuine humanity. 

To persons passionately interested in the reform of 
prisons all improvement appears to be slow and halting ; 
their eager philanthropy is apt to outrun their sense of 
proportion and to blind them to the vital necessity of 
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cautious advance. It is for this reason that the admini- 
strative reforms in English prisons during the past forty 
years have never received the recognition that is their due. 
Those reforms have been in fact fundamental. It is not 
suggested indeed that the finality of perfection has been 
reached and that no further improvements are possible. 
But in general it is true that a sincere effort has been made 
not only to eliminate unnecessary suffering and degrada- 
tion but also to introduce constructive methods by which 
prisoners may receive positive benefit from their sentences. 
One may fairly epitomize the present attitude of the 
authorities towards the prisoner by saying that today the 
official view is that in a sentence of imprisonment the 
sufficient punishment is the sentence itself and the 
resulting loss of liberty; there is no intention or deli- 
berate attempt to add to the punishment by further 
useless humiliation or unnecessary hardship. 

Since the beginning of the century the changes intro- 
duced, while some of them have been in themselves small, 
have in the aggregate been revolutionary. I shall make 
no pretence at any exhaustive catalogue. I shall be 
content to give examples. Thus, discipline is enormously 
relaxed from what it was forty years ago; talking is no 
longer forbidden absolutely at any time, and there are 
times when men are permitted to associate freely together ; 
smoking is allowed for men undergoing long sentences ; 
there are vastly improved opportunities for industrial 
training ; workshops are better ; classes for the instruction 
and concerts for the amusement of prisoners are common ; 
prison libraries contain not only more books but infinitely 
better books than ever before ; men and women prisoners 
are regularly visited in their cells, if they so wish, by 
unofficial visitors—charitable persons who bring from 
the outside world fresh interests and some measure of 
friendship and sympathy into the lives of those in con- 
finement; there is an earning scheme, well launched 
into operation and beyond the stage of mere experiment, 
by which prisoners are enabled to earn some small amount 
of money by their labour. 

Perhaps greatest improvement of all, there is the 
recognition that all men and women in prison are not 
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alike, and from this recognition has come the classification 
of prisons and of prisoners so that today there is an ever- 
increasing effort to prevent the worst forms of contami- 
nation and to keep the hopeful prisoners away from the 
hardened recidivists. Of this classification of prisons the 
most important and obvious example is to be found in the 
Borstal system. The first Borsta] Institution was opened 
in 1902; then, there was one single Institution ; today 
there are ten. Borstal is intended for the reformation of 
offenders from the age of sixteen upwards; in the 
beginning of the system all offenders sentenced to a 
Borstal training were necessarily collected together into 
the one single Institution whatever their origin, offence, 
educational standard, or age. ‘Today with ten different 
Institutions it is possible to classify the inmates of any 
particular Borstal so as to give the best results by associ- 
ation. The purpose of Borstal is to save from a life of 
crime not only the young who are ignorant or careless, 
but those to whom vice and sordid surroundings or 
parental neglect have given the wrong start in life. The 
maximum age at which Borstal training can be ordered 
has been raised to twenty-three and there is one Insti- 
tution at Aylesbury at which it is available for young 
female offenders. During the time spent at a Borstal 
Institution there is a real attempt made to develop 
character and to teach so much of a trade as is possible 
within the period of the sentence ; this latter is a maxi- 
mum of three years, but a lad can earn his discharge after 
nine months in exceptional circumstances and a young 
woman after six months. 

At the present moment there is before the House of 
Commons a Bill which will make further considerable 
changes in our penal system. I propose to say something 
of the detailed provisions of this Bill—known as the 
Criminal Justice Act—for the reason that it constitutes 
the most recent stage of English penal development. The 
Bill is, however, a very lengthy one of eighty clauses and 
five schedules and it is not possible to explain it in its 
entirety. In general it is true to say that no proposal of 
this measure 1s opposed in principle in any degree to the 
tendencies towards mercy and understanding which I 
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have described as the governing motives of official policy 
during the present century. The greatest strength of the 
Bill’s proposals comes from the fact that they are founded 
not upon theory alone but upon the concrete recom- 
mendations of practical people. In the Bill are embodied 
the results of the work of at least four important Depar- 
mental Committees, those of 1927 upon Young Offenders, 
of 1932 upon Persistent Offenders, of 1936 upon the Social 
Services in Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, and of 1938 
upon Corporal Punishment. I do not hesitate to affirm 
that every principal proposal of the Bill has behind it the 
weight of authority given either by one or other of these 
Committees or by the approval and recommendation of 
men and women of long personal experience of delin- 
quency such as prison Governors, Medical Officers and 
soon. It is a misfortune that the time of Parliament is 
necessarily so occupied by foreign affairs that further 
consideration of the Bill has had to be postponed. 

What, then, are its main provisions? ‘The most 
important parts of the Bill are those which deal with 
young offenders. There are clauses which considerably 
restrict the powers of criminal courts to send young 
persons to prison, and these clauses will come into 
immediate operation as soon as the Bill eventually becomes 
law. There are further clauses which will make it 
impossible for young offenders to be sent to an ordinary 
prison, and these will become operative as soon as certain 
alternative places of detention provided by the Bill shall 
be available. Examples of these alternative places of 
detention are to be Compulsory Attendance Centres and 
Howard Houses. ‘The former are to be established only in 
large towns. They are to be for offenders from the ages 
of seventeen to twenty, both inclusive. At these centres 
these young men may be ordered to attend at hours which 
will not interfere with their work and they will be given 
suitable occupation and instruction for a maximum time 
of sixty hours with not more than three hours upon any 
one day. The purpose of the scheme is to prevent the 
contamination of prison by the substitution of wholesome 
discipline which will be irksome and unwelcome, and so 
a punishment, but can do no possible moral harm and 
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cannot be the cause of the loss of employment. There 
are considerable difficulties of an administrative nature 
to be overcome, but if the plan proves to be practicable 
there is no doubt that there will be great benefit from it. 
The object is to prevent the imprisonment of young 
persons for minor offences or for the non-payment of 
fines, and no one who understands the misery which so 
often results from sending young men and women to 
prison will view unfavourably this effort to punish by the 
better way of depriving the youthful wrongdoer of his 
hours of enjoyment at the cinema or the public-house. 
The Howard Houses are meant for offenders of the ages 
of sixteen to twenty-one. They are to be hostels in which 
such offenders will be ordered to live under disciplinary 
control, but from which they will be able to go out daily 
for their ordinary work. Such hostels will be of peculiar 
value for young persons whose home conditions are bad. 

The Bill provides for older offenders new types of 
sentences. For those from twenty-one to thirty years 
of age there is to be in suitable cases Corrective Training, 
which cannot be less than two nor more than four years 
and which is intended to be mainly reformative in 
character. For those over thirty years there is to be 
Preventive Detention, from two to four years in normal 
cases and of a maximum of ten years in extreme cases. 

Another feature of the Bill is the abolition of corporal 
punishment, both for juveniles and adults. There will 
today be little opposition to the abolition of the court 
birching of small boys and in fact this penalty has not 
been used for some years by any of the important juvenile 
courts in England. But the opposition to the proposal to 
do away with the corporal punishment of adult male 
offenders will be considerable. The recommendation of 
the Departmental Committee on Corporal Punishment is 
that this form of sanction shall be retained only for serious 
offences of violence committed in prisons and that it shall 
no longer be retained as a court punishment. It is to be 
hoped that Parliament will endorse this recommendation, 
but it is still doubtful if this will be the case. The Bill 
deals with every class of offender and some indication 
of its scope may be found in the fact that it repeals some 
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sixty existing Acts of Parliament, either wholly or in part. 
The probation system is strengthened and simplified ; 
| many obsolete and ineffective prison regulations are swept 
away; and, to the extreme satisfaction of all who are 
interested in the scientific treatment of abnormal and 
difficult cases, the Bill establishes Remand Homes in 
which such persons can be observed by competent doctors 
with a view to the provision of adequate information to 
the court which has the duty of dealing with them. 
| One final matter needs to be mentioned in drawing 
these distinctions between the situation in I1goo and at the 
present day—that of aid upon discharge. ‘Today, in this 
as in other departments of penal work, the position is 
greatly improved. At each prison there is a committee of 
voluntary workers, encouraged and assisted by the official 
authorities, who endeavour to give effective aid, moral 
and material, by which a prisoner who upon his discharge 
sincerely wishes to live an honest life may be enabled to 
do so. 

This, then, in general outline has been the direction 
| of penal policy during the past forty years. It has been the 
y direct opposite of the rigid notion that every crime must 
be punished and that the punishment should fit the crime ; 
today humane men of experience believe on the contrary 
that punishment should fit not the crime but the criminal. 
Today we are guided not by weakness or sentiment but 
by practical wisdom when we urge that a court should 
concentrate its attention in the determination of sentence 
not upon the details of the offence but upon the circum- 
stances of the offender. ‘Today it is the object of persons 
of common sense not to hurry offenders into gaol but to 
keep the gaols as empty as is consistent with the safety 
and welfare of the community as a whole. A clear 
example of this desire is to be found in the recent Money 
Payments (Justices Procedure) Act of 1935 which is an 
elaborate attempt by the legislature to ensure that where 
a court imposes a money fine for an offence the offender 
shall be encouraged and shall be given every opportunity 
to pay his fine, and shall not be sent to prison in default 
| of payment unless his failure to pay is deliberate and 
| intentional, 
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In what direction, then, is the next advance to be 
looked for? Apart from the provisions of the Criminal 
Justice Act now before Parliament, to which I have 
already referred, I myself believe that in some form or 
other a vital necessity is the better instruction of criminal 
courts in the principles and practice of penology. The 
enormous preponderance of criminal charges are heard by 
benches of magistrates; the overwhelming majority of 
magistrates in this country are justices of the peace who 
are laymen and not lawyers ; for the greater part they are 
completely ignorant not only of law but also of the 
principles of punishment. It is not surprising that very 
costly and cruel mistakes are made by magisterial courts 
who decide something in the region of 99 per cent. of all 
offences against the criminal law in England, if we 
include the most trifling as well as the more serious charges. 
Nor is the situation wholly satisfactory even in the higher 
courts. The judges in this country occupy a position 
which in dignity and honour I imagine to be unique 
amongst the judiciaries of the world. They are men of 
high character and deep learning. For their impartiality 
in the conduct of a case, for their skilful guidance in 
the determination of guilt or innocence they enjoy, and 
enjoy deservedly, universal admiration and respect. Their 
long training in the law and in the courts fits them pre- 
eminently for the performance of those functions. 

But the duty of a judge is not ended when guilt is 
determined ; his most difficult duty then begins—the 
decision as to sentence. In this duty there is as yet no 
systematic training for judges in this country, nor under 
existing conditions is it necessary for a judge to be 
personally acquainted with prisons or Borstal Institutions, 
or with the difficulties or problems of working-class life 
which are met with daily by social workers. The result is 
frequently a divergence of opinion and of practice between 
judges and those persons who have practical experience. 
An obvious example is to be seen at the present moment 
in the question of corporal punishment. A Committee 
of ten persons—impartial, of both sexes, and distinguished 
—sat for many months, heard the evidence of scores of 
witnesses, and recommended unanimously that flogging 
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should be abolished in this country as a legal sanction. 
Yet the judges of the King’s Bench still declare themselves 
to be in favour of flogging, though it is more than 
doubtful if any single one amongst their number has ever 
witnessed a judicial flogging or has ever studied—as had 
many of the witnesses who gave evidence before the 
Committee—the character and behaviour of an offender 
both before and after the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment. 

In this brief survey I have attempted to trace the 
general development of English opinion during recent 
years regarding the treatment of delinquency. That 
development might be expressed in a phrase: we have 
come to look forward instead of backward. We have 
come to look rather at the possibilities of the future than 
at the crimes and the wickedness of the past. And in that 
attitude lies, I hope and I believe, not only wisdom but 
mercy. 

Leo Pace. 








FREUD AND THE SCRIPTURES 


WirEN dealing with Freud’s writings it is necessary 
if we are to avoid doing him serious injustice, to 
distinguish his theory of mental dynamics with its 
resulting practical technique from his philosophy, how- 
ever much he and his followers may protest that the 
latter is built upon the former. I wish to make this clear 
at the very beginning of this examination of Freud’s last 
work, Moses and Monothetsm,* an unfortunate essay in 
Old Testament history. On account of much that is 
really objectionable in Freudian philosophy, Catholic 
reviewers are inclined to deny the possibility of Freud 
having contributed anything to our knowledge of 
mental dynamics—though they do not say this in so 
many words. Freud and his school have given some 
reason for this attitude by propounding their philosophy 
as being proved by their observations in psychological 
research. In reality their philosophical system is not 
based on these observations but is adopted from writers 
in other fields. As I see the matter, Freud and his 
followers in their approach to anthropology and the 
philosophy of history started from an atheistic or pan- 
theistic view of the universe, took in evolution in its 
fullest sense in their stride, and then tried to show that 
all these views were borne out by their own empirical 
observations in psychology. That, I think, is the 
logical and chronological sequence. But the writings 
of Freudians do give the impression, to say the least, 
that these views, which in reality they have taken from 
others, are the outcome of psychological research. This 
naturally tends to bring their psychological theories and 
technique into disrepute, and for that they have perhaps 
only themselves to blame. But, if we look at the matter 
dispassionately and impartially, we shall do the Freudians 
more justice than they do themselves. 

Freud bases his psychological theory, so he himself 
says, on an 4 priori denial of free will. But even here we 

* Moses and Monotheism, by Sigmund Freud. Translated from the 


German by Katherine Jones. Published by the Hogarth Press and the 
Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 1939, pp. 223. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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can admit that there is much of truth in his psychology 
while we reject his denial of free will. He holds that the 
universal law of causality requires that free will be ruled 
out. Free will is unscientific as is a belief in miracles. 
The universality of the law of causality is as willingly 
admitted by us as it is vehemently proclaimed by Freud. 
The point on which we differ is whether every cause is 
necessarily predetermined to act in a certain way and is 
therefore unable to act in any other way. We say that a 
personal God made all things out of nothing and that He 
was, and is, free to do so or not at will. Likewise we say 
that God has left, among created things, one thing that 
is not predetermined, viz. the free will of certain of 
His creatures. We contend that neither of these two 
propositions is in conflict with the scientific concept 
of the universality of the law of exact causality. As to 
the relation of the first of these, viz. God’s free creation, 
to science, we may say that since creation has already 
taken place, observational science cannot be hampered 
by it: nor is it hampered by the possibility of miracies 
since no one is asked to accept a miracle which cannot be 
established. It is with our second proposition, the 
dogma of free will, that the Freudians and other deter- 
minists are most concerned. Yet, here again, free will 
is a fact as clear in reason as in revelation, and it is the 
business of science to admit facts. No doubt, in the 
sphere of human conduct, scientific observation will not 
be made easier by this incalculable factor, but difficulty 
does not justify science in rejecting the fact of free will. 
And, since it is a fact, Freudian psychological theory and 
technique will be strengthened and not weakened by 
admitting it. Indeed, Freudian rebuilding and re- 
education in psycho-analytic treatment postulates the 
free will of the individual, and I am puzzled to know how 
psycho-analytic technique can even pretend to dispense 
with free will. Only by a mental tour de force can they 
logically reject it in theory and accept it in fact. Even 
in theory their psychology would be more complete, 
logical, and effective by the admission of free will. But, 
as I have already said, Freud starts from atheistic or 
pantheistic principles which have nothing to do with 
Vol. 206 E 
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psychology, and it seems that free will must be denied, 
no matter what the facts say. 

We can, therefore, admit the impetus given to psycho- 
logical research by Freud: we can accept much that is 
true in his psychological theory and much that is useful 
in his technique. But his general philosophy is not 
peculiar to his school nor is it based on the specifically 
Freudian psychology. Hence it is possible to attack 
Freud’s philosophy and his essays in history without 
denying the greatness of the man. We can now pass on 
to a detailed examination of the book which we now 
have under review. 

A good summary of Freud’s theory or historical 
reconstruction of the Moses period of Jewish history is 


to be found on pp. 97-98. I quote it at length. 


Among the intimates of Ikhnaton [Akhenaten] was a man who 
was perhaps called Thotmes, as so many others were at that time ; 
the name does not matter, but its second part must have been 
-mose. He held high rank, and was a convinced adherent of the 
Aton religion, but in contradistinction to the brooding King he 
was forceful and passionate. For this man the death of Ikhnaton 
and the abolishing of his religion meant the end of all his hopes. 
Only proscribed or recanting could he remain in Egypt. If he 
were governor of a border province he might well have come into 
touch with a certain Semitic tribe which had immigrated several 
generations ago. In his disappointment and loneliness he turned 
to these strangers and sought in them for a compensation of what 
he had lost. He chose them for his people and tried to realize 
his own ideals through them. After he had left Egypt with them— 
accompanied by his immediate followers—he hallowed them by 
the custom of circumcision, gave them laws and introduced them 
to the Aton religion which the Egyptians had just discarded. 
Perhaps the rules the man Moses imposed on his Jews were even 
harder than those of his master and teacher Ikhnaton ;' perhaps 
he also relinquished the connection with the Sun God of On, to 
whom the latter had still adhered. 

For the Exodus from Egypt we must fix the time of the inter- 
regnum after 1350. The subsequent periods of time, until 
possession was taken of the land of Canaan, are especially obscure. 
Out of the darkness which the Biblical Text has here left—or 
rather created—the historical research of our days can distinguish 
two facts. The first, discovered by E. Sellin, is that the Jews, 
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who even according to the Bible were stubborn and unruly towards 
their law-giver and leader, rebelled at last, killed him, and threw 
off the imposed Aton religion as the Egyptians had done before 
them. ‘The second fact, proved by E. Meyer, is that these Jews 
on their return from Egypt united with tribes nearly related to 
them, in the country bordering on Palestine, the Sinai peninsula, 
and Arabia, and that there, in a fertile spot called Qade3 [Cadesh], 
they accepted under the influence of the Arabian Midianites a 
new religion, the worship of the volcano god Jahve [Yahveh]. 
Soon after this they were ready to conquer Canaan. 


One or two general remarks are called for before we put 
forward a criticism of Freud’s version of the Jewish 
story. Throughout Freud’s exposition there are two 
currents running, one propounding the whole thing only 
as a hypothesis which appeals to Freudian philosophy, 
the other asserting the Professor’s views as established 
fact. It makes bewildering reading. Thus, regarding 
the supposed murder of Moses, we find this statement : 


In 1922 E. Sellin made a discovery of decisive importance. 
He found in the book of the prophet Hosea—second half of the 
eighth century—unmistakable traces of a tradition to the effect 
that the founder of their religion (Moses) met a violent end in a 
rebellion of his stubborn and refractory people. The religion he 
had instituted was at the same time abandoned. (P. 59.) 


It is all accepted as a definite discovery. Yet on the 
same page occurs “If he is right . . .”, on p. 60 “Let us 
adopt from Sellin the surmise that . . .”, and on p. 76 
“Sellin’s presumption cannot be called fanciful; it is 
probable enough.” But on p. 77 categorical assertion 
again appears: ““The savage Semites took their :destiny 
into their own hands and did away with their tyrant.” 

Of other facts also there is an alternating predication 
of certainty and hypothesis. For instance, the whole 
book is based on the theory that Moses was Egyptian. 
Yet the early part of the book, which deals with this, 
claims only possibility or, at the most, probability 
for the theory. But the rest of the essay, itself full of 
unproved hypotheses, calmly takes the fact of the 
Egyptian origin of Moses for granted. It is of little 
use for Professor Freud to issue a disclaimer of certainty. 
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At this point I expect to hear the reproach . . . that I have 
built up this edifice of conjectures with too great a certainty for 
which no adequate grounds are to be found in the material itself. 
I think this reproach would be unjustified. I have already stressed 
the element of doubt in the introduction, put a query in front of 
the brackets, so to speak, and can therefore save myself the trouble 
of repeating it at each point inside the brackets. (Pp. 50-51.) 


Such a disclaimer is of no value, for it is of the mass of 
books of this kind that the so-called modern knowledge, 
higher criticism, and scientific research in religion are 
built up. We indeed have to remind ourselves that it is 
all a mass of unproved hypothesis, and that no matter 
how imposing the array of writers may be, no matter how 
well the publications are presented, the total result is 
simply nothing. Professor Freud says he does not wish 
“to be classed with the scholastics and talmudists who are 
satisfied to exercise their ingenuity—unconcerned how 
far removed their conclusions may be from the truth” 
(p. 30). That is precisely what he is doing, exercising 
his ingenuity and nothing more, and he beats the schol- 
astics at the game. It is well always to bear this in mind 
when atheist philosophers, psycho-analytic and other- 
wise, rant with a dogmatism beside which the dogmatism 
of the Catholic Church pales, and put forward their 
chaotic dreams as established fact. 

Let us now return to Freud’s general theory about 
Moses and the Jews. We may sum this up: (i) Moses 
was an Egyptian and a friend of Akhenaten, to whose 
religion he was devoted and who made him a governor 
of the border province occupied by the Jews; (ii) after 
Akhenaten’s death he imposed the latter’s monotheism 
on the Jews and led them out of Egypt during the 
interregnum after 1350; (iii) these Jews murdered 
Moses, rejected his monotheism and (iv) later accepted 
the religion of Yahveh “the volcano god”. 

This story is arrived at by an “analysis” of the Bible 
narrative! The details of the Bible history which are 
unacceptable to Freud, Sellin, and Meyer are cast aside 
as later rationalizations of the origin of the Jewish religion 
as this existed in the later period. A refutation of this 
position is simply the recapitulation of the arguments 
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for the historical trustworthiness of the Pentateuch 
and the book of Josue. Naturally we cannot treat that 
vast question here. The reasons for holding that the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Josue are historically reliable 
are certainly convincing, but even were they less so they 
would remain more convincing than the reasons alleged 
by rationalistic criticism for rejecting their historical 
character. Moreover, the rationalist explanation is 
built on a very insecure foundation, the individual 
critic’s subjective judgement of the motives which led to 
the later supposed falsifications. 

The thesis that Moses was an Egyptian must first 
of all get rid of the Bible account of his birth and royal 
adoption. Freud does this by the simple expedient of 
saying that the story is just an example of the “exposure 
myth”, one of the devices used by peoples to heighten 
the prestige of their national heroes and founders. The 
story is therefore untrue and cannot stand in the way of 
Freud and the rationalists in drawing up another account 
of Moses’ origin. It is a curious way of reasoning. 
Because some “exposure” stories have been, or may have 
been, myths, therefore the story of Moses’ exposure is a 
myth. .It is not possible that Moses should actually have 
been exposed by his parents for the good reason given in 
the Bible and then subsequently rescued and adopted by 
the daughter of Pharaoh. Why? | 

Moses had an Egyptian name. This is the other 
argument put forward by Freud to prove that Moses 
was an Egyptian. It may have been, says Freud, 
Thotmes. Freud’s argument on this head can be well 
understood in English if for Thotmes we read, say, 
Smithson. We can then re-read Freud thus: “Among 
the intimates of Henry VIII was a man who was perhaps 
called Smithson, as so many others were at that time; 
the name does not matter, but its second part must have 
been -son.” This imaginary figure may equally well 
have been Atkinson, Donaldson, Harrison, Jackson, 
Robertson, Thompson, or Wilson. ‘The important point 
is that he was somebody’s som and not anybody’s sohn, 
sen, fils, or figlto. He was therefore English and not 
German, Scandinavian, or Latin. That is the etymo- 
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logical argument, for what it is worth, to prove that 
Smith- (Wil-, Robert-, etc.) -son was English and that 
Moses was Egyptian. Yet the Egyptian name is equally 
well explained by the Bible assertion that he was adopted. 

We will consider now the assumption, running through 
the whole of Freud’s theory, that the life of Moses and 
the Exodus came during the reign and after the death of 
Akhenaten, the “heretic” Pharaoh. The accepted dates 
of this Pharaoh’s reign are 1376-1358 B.c. : Freud (p. 34) 
admits this. In face of this it is difficult to understand 
why Freud makes no attempt to meet the evidence which 
recent excavations raise against his theory. As I have 
already pointed out elsewhere,* “Moses . . . was prob- 
ably born in 1525 B.c. The chronology of his life, of the 
Exodus, and of the entrance into Chanaan appears to be 
established with certainty by Professor Garstang’s 
excavations at Jericho. ... It was in 1485 B.c. that 
Moses fled to Madian.... The Exodus eventually 
followed, and the Jericho excavations enable us to place 
it between 1447 and 1437 B.c., i.e. during the first decade 
of the reign of Amenhotep II.” I do not say that this 
chronology will meet with no opposition, but there is 
solid evidence, apparently conclusive, in favour of it, and a 
scientific work should not ignore it. Incidentally, it 
gives confirmation of the biblical account of Moses’ life, 
the Exodus, and the conquest of Chanaan. Perhaps that 
is a sufficient reason for rationalists to reject it. 

The invention of a second Moses, a Madianite, or of a 
Madianite influence which induced the Jews to abandon 
monotheism and worship a local volcano god, rests on no 
foundation whatsoever other than the rationalist desire to 
discredit what we know to be divine revelation. The 
arbitrary assumption is made that Yahveh was a local god. 
“Tt is not likely that Jahve [Yahveh] was very different 
in character from the gods of the neighbouring peoples 
and tribes; . . . we may assume that a Jahve [Yahveh] 
worshipper of that time would never have dreamt of 
doubting the existence of the gods of Canaan, Moab, 
Amalek, and so on, any more than he would the existence 
of the people who believed in them” (p. 101). “The 


* The Old Testament (Camb. Summer School, 1938), p. 122. 
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god Jahve [Yahveh] attained undeserved honour when, 
from Qade’ [Cadesh] onward, Moses’ deed of liberation 
was put down to his account ; but he had to pay dear for 
this usurpation. The shadow of the god whose place he 
had taken became stronger than himself ; at the end of the 
historical development there arose beyond his Being that 
of the forgotten Mosaic God.” (P. 81.) Surely it would 
be more reasonable to say that Yahveh and the Mosaic 
God had always been, as the Bible teaches, one and the 
same. 

Professor Freud, in the interests of his theory, adopts 
the view now rejected by anthropologists that monotheism 
was a late development in human history. “It [i.e. 
Akhenaten’s religious reform] was a strict monotheism, 
the first attempt of its kind in the history of the world— 
as far as we know” (p. 35). Ifit was “the first attempt of 
its kind”’, how is it pt. “possibly even direct encourage- 
ment of monotheism had penetrated from Syria” (p. 36)? 
There is further inconsistency when we are told that 
under the heretic Pharaoh “religious intolerance, which 
was foreign to antiquity before this and for long after, 
was inevitably born with the belief in one God” (p. 35), 
that during his reign this Aton monotheism developed 
“harshness and intolerance” (p. 38), and that “everywhere 
in the Empire the temples were closed, the services 
forbidden, and the ecclesiastical property seized” (p. 39). 
For later (p. 97) Moses, as “forceful and passionate”, 
is contrasted with Akhenaten, who was merely “brooding”. 

The witness of the Tell-el-Amarna letters to the 
presence of the Jews in Canaan is rejected (p. 48) as a 
reference to the Jews because—Professor Freud cannot 
admit that the Jews were there at so early a date. 

Psycho-analysts will not admit that there is any force 
in the criticisms I have made. But, on the other hand, 
it is consoling to note that Freud does not expect that his 
arguments will appeal to any but psycho-analysts. “The 
considerations thus reached will impress only that 
minority of readers familiar with analytical reasoning and 
able to appreciate its conclusions. To them I hope it 
will appear of significance.” (P. 15.) 

A word must be said of Freud’s incidental observations 
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on the Catholic Church. “Events have taken such a 
course that today the conservative democracies have 
become the guardians of cultural progress and that, 
strangely enough, just the institution of the Catholic Church 
has put up a sturdy resistance against the danger to culture. 
The Catholic Church, which so far has been the implacable 
enemy of all freedom of thought and has resolutely opposed 
any idea of this world being governed by advance towards 
the recognition of truth.” (P. go.) Surely a volte-face 
on the part of the Church which an intelligent man might 
have realized must be more apparent than real. With 
pathetic inconsistency Freud goes on (this was written in 
Vienna before March 1938): “We are living here in a 
Catholic country under the protection of that Church, 
uncertain how long the protection will last. . . . Psycho- 
analytic research is in any case the subject of suspicious 
attention from Catholicism. I do not maintain that this 
suspicion is unmerited.” (Pp. 90-91.) It is curious that 
he should be afraid of repression from the Church “under 
whose protection”, to use his own phrase, he had worked 
for a space greater than the normal span of life, publish- 
ing works which, by his own admission, are directly 
opposed to the claims of that Church, proclaiming 
“a result that reduces religion to the status of a neurosis 
of mankind and explains its grandiose powers in the 
same way as we should a neurotic obsession in our 
individual patients” (p. 91).* Continuing his writing 
a few months later in London, he says that “the German 
invasion broke in on us and Catholicism proved to be, 
as the Bible has put it, ‘but a broken reed’.” (P. 93.) 
What did he expect the Church, which he brands as an 
imposture, to do? To send an army against Hitler? 
Were she to use such methods, would not he and his 
friends be the first to condemn her? His ingratitude 
to the Church for the prolonged tolerance and protection 
which he says she extended to him is very remarkable. 
But psycho-analysts may not think so. 

The format of this book is very pleasing and the print 


* He feared that the publication of the essay on Moses would lead the 
Church to cease to protect him and would ban psycho-analytic work in 
Austria. A groundless fear, since not a little of his previous work had 
been quite anti-religious. 
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exceedingly good and clear. The literary style is poor, 
the work being badly knit together and full of digressions. 
The translation leaves a good deal to be desired and the 
index is very incomplete. There is an unfortunate 
lack of uniformity in transliterations such as ‘“‘Mosche” 
and “Mosheh”. The latter is preferable in English, 
as the former, pronounced by any English standard, 
does not represent the Hebrew. It is a pity to see the 
pedantic Qades in a popular work instead of Cadesh. 
Jahve as an English transliteration is wrong: Yahveh 
approximates to the original. 

I have not given any criticism of the latter part of the 
book, which is the psycho-analytic application of the 
historical theory. If the historical theory is wrong or 
doubtful—Freud admits it to be doubtful—the psycho- 
analytic application must be equally so. Even taking the 
whole book as it stands, I think some good friends might 
have put it in a more presentable if not a more convincing 
form. I like to think that this last work does not do 
justice to the mind which produced it. Freud’s last 
days were not happy. To be driven into exile at his 
advanced age, without means, could not be conducive 
to even normal intellectual activity. 

A.tpuonsus Bonnar, O.F.M. 











A “BLUE BOOK” ON PERSECUTION IN 
POLAND 


ROM the time that Poland was partitioned in the 

closing years of the eighteenth century, the story 
of the Polish people has been one long tale of oppres- 
sion and persecution. The Catholic Church especially, 
throughout the nineteenth century, was, in Poland, made 
the object of sustained attack on the part of the Russian 
government, with the set purpose of destroying all rival 
authority in the Imperial domains, and of uniting all 
religions under the schismatic Holy Synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. In Poland a large number of schis- 
matics had, through the Union of Brest-Litovsk in 
1595, returned to the Roman unity, and were known as 
the Ruthenian Church, or the Uniat Greek Church in 
Poland. ‘They had preserved the Slavonic rites with 
only minor changes, and, several millions in number, had 
been organized into eleven dioceses by Pope Clement 
VIII under a Metropolitan at Kiev. ‘They were most 
numerous in the south-east at Luck, Przemysl, Lwow, 
Chelm and Pinsk. ‘These Ruthenian Catholics were the 
first to feel the Tsarist attack, and prolonged efforts were 
made by the Imperial government to force them to apos- 
tatize and to adopt the Orthodox faith. The government 
denied that it was putting pressure on these Catholics, 
and claimed that it was merely working to purify the 
Ruthenian Church from certain Latin infiltrations. The 
conversions to Orthodoxy were, it maintained, entirely 
spontaneous. It accused the Papacy of encouraging the 
changes in ritual, with the purpose, apparently, of win- 
ning over the Uniats, and after them the Orthodox, to 
Latin Catholicism. 

In spite of the growing smallness of their numbers in 
. Russian Poland—by 1870 they had been reduced to about 
250,000 in a population of over 6,000,000—and in spite 
of the unfortunate example so often set by their clergy, 
a large proportion of the Uniat Catholics preferred to 
suffer the horrors and brutality of the Russian perse- 
cution rather than surrender the faith of their fathers. 
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Although officially the Uniat Greek Church was dissolved 


in Poland in 1876, the heroic resistance of the peasants 


wore down the government, so that eventually, in April 


1905, after more than a century of persecution, Nicholas 
II published a decree granting religious toleration to all. 
The worst periods of persecution were those which fol- 
lowed the unsuccessful Polish risings of 1831 and 1863, 
and the fiercest intensity was reached between 1868 and 
1876, when many forced conversions took place, culmin- 
ating in the apostasy of Mgr. Marcel Popiel, the unlaw- 
fully appointed Bishop of Chelm, who went over to the 
Orthodox Church with the greater part of his flock. 

The governments of Europe were silent on the subject 
of these persecutions, and made no protests to the 
Russian government, being only too ready to accept the 
official version of what was taking place; but the British 
government at least made some tardy amends when in 
1877 Disraeli’s Cabinet gave some of the facts to the 
world with the publication of a Blue Book (C. 1715) under 
the title “Correspondence Respecting the Treatment of 
the Members of the United Greek Church in Russia”. 
This is a collection of twenty-two despatches from the 
British Consular representatives at St. Petersburg, 
Warsaw and Odessa, discussing the nature and develop- 
ment of the persecution. They present an outsider’s 
view of the struggle and show clearly how anxious the 
Russian Government was to conceal the true nature of 
the persecution from the rest of Europe. They show, 
too, a divergence of view between Lord Loftus, who at 
St. Petersburg found great difficulty in getting at the 
truth, and Lieut-Colonel C. E. Mansfield, the Consul- 
General at Warsaw, who seems to have had more reliable 
and objective sources of information. The whole cor- 
respondence conveys a vivid picture of one episode in the 
long and heroic struggle which Poland waged against the 
enemies of her nationality and her religion; while the 
present British government’s decision to take similar steps 
with regard to the conditions in German prison camps 
gives additional interest to the publication. 

The aim and purpose of the Russian government is 
clearly set out in Lieut-Colonel Mansfield’s first despatch 
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to Earl Granville from Warsaw, dated 21 September, 
1871. He speaks of the government’s continuance of its 
policy “to draw the United Greeks closer to, and doubt- 
less ultimately to entirely weld them into the Russian 
National Church”. He goes on to describe the early 
methods adopted by the government, methods of propa- 
ganda and persuasion : 


The United Greek priests are recommended to adopt the cos- 
tume of the Russian Popes (i.e. priests), to augment the prayers 
for the Imperial family: they are recommended to cause the 
“Imperial door” to be constructed in the churches : a detachment 
of Russian monks have been established in a wing of the United 
Greek Basilian monastery at Warsaw. 


The pressure, however, he notes, is meeting with resist- 
ance, though already many of the clergy are finding safety 
in escape, and are deserting their people. 


In the Government of Lublin where the United Greeks are most 
numerous, there is no small dismay at what is going on, and I am 
informed that a far from inconsiderable number of the more 
respectable priests have announced their intention to migrate to 


Galicia, should the present policy be pushed any further. 


Fourteen months later, in November 1872, Mansfield 
was able to give more explicit details of the instructions 
issued by the Russian Government to the Ten Govern- 
ments of the Kingdom of Poland. Reforms were to go 
with energy, but with circumspection, and “every detail 
of ritual is to be assimilated to the primitive usage of the 
Greek Church, while every tendency to the Catholic 
use is to be expunged”. Compulsory conversions were 
to be avoided, but resistance was to be put down with a 
strong hand, and, ominous phrase, “if necessary with 
the interposition of the military”. The government 
offered to indemnify any of the submissive clergy who 
suffered injury from their parishioners because of the 
“reforms” they had introduced, while the clergy who 
encouraged resistance were to be banished abroad. 
Clergy who were doubtfully loyal to the government 
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were to be suspended, as were those “whose views did 
not come up to the standard of the Commissioners”. 

‘The above measures,” noted Mansfield, “fare having 
a somewhat disastrous effect ; in cases of suspension the 
parishes are left indefinitely with* religious services, 
sacraments, and pastoral supervision: while if United 
Greeks frequent Catholic churchest punishments and 
fines are the consequence.” 

By January 1874 the situation had become more tense, 
and there was evidence of growing disturbances. In the 
early days of the persecution Mgr. Kalinski, the Bishop 
of Chelm, had refused to countenance the reforms, and 
had been exiled to Viatka, dying on the way before he 
reached his destination. He had been replaced by 
Mer. Wojcicki as Administrator of the Diocese, assisted 
by Marcel Popiel, a priest from Lwow with an unsavoury 
past, a blind devotion to the Russian cause, and a hatred 
of Poland and Catholicism. These two, and later 
Popiel alone, put into operation the government’s 
instructions to suppress singing in Polish in the churches, 
the singing or recitation of the rosary, the use of the 
monstrance, and other so-called Latin customs. Accord- 
ing to-Mansfield they were backed up by Count Dimitri 
Tolstoi who was then Procurator of the Holy Synod and 
Minister of Public Worship.[ He issued a circular letter 
“enjoining the strictest uniformity in the abolition of 
organs and benches, the disuse of the rosary, the bell at 
the mass, chants in Polish, and many other details too 
numerous to be worth mention”. 

“‘As may be supposed,” noted the Consul in Warsaw, 
“the peasants care nothing for the Synod of Zamosc, 


* ? without. t sc. of the Latin rite. 

t Tolstoi was also the author of a Histoive du Catholicisme Romain en 
Russie (Paris, 1864), a piece of tendentious propaganda, written to bolster 
up the Tsarist thesis that the persecution was in reality nothing but a 
legitimate attempt on the part of the government to defend the Russian 
Church from Latin infiltrations. In Mansfield’s eyes it was Tolstoi who 
was chiefly responsible for the renewed outbreak of persecution in 1868. 
Writing in January 1875 to announce that ecclesiastical matters had been 
transferred from Tolstoi’s hands to the Department of Foreign Persuaisons 
(“Cultes Etrangers’’) he adds: ‘‘The United Greeks, like Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, etc., were previously under the Minister of the Interior. 
They were transferred to Count Tolstoi seven years ago, when the measures 
which have caused so much trouble were initiated.”’ 
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but they have a deep-rooted veneration for the usages of 
their forefathers.”* ‘They had, therefore, either ab- 
stained from going to church, or in some cases had ill- 
treated the priests—‘‘almost all of whom had previously 
acquiesced in the views of the Government”—in one 
case even attacking him with stones. The police and 
military had been called in, and in one parish three 
peasants had been killed. 


In the district of Minciewicz the peasants surrounded the church 
and defied the military to introduce the priest. The former, 
with their wives and children, were finally mastered and sur- 
rounded, and were given the option of signing a declaration 
accepting the priest ; on their refusal fifty blows with the 
“‘nagaika” (Cossack whip) were given to every adult man, twenty- 
five to every woman, and ten to every child irrespective of age or 
sex: one woman who was more vehement than the rest receiving 
as much as one hundred. 


The incident was far from being an isolated example, 
and within three weeks Mansfield was obliged to report 
that “‘scenes similar to those at Minciewicz have been 
repeated in many localities, varying only in the amount 
of casualties’’. 

Gladstone went out of office in 1874, and was shortly 
to begin his “Bulgarian atrocities” campaign against the 
Turks, but at the moment he had no word of comfort 
or defence for the Uniat Poles. Granville was replaced 
in the Foreign Office by the Earl of Derby, to whom the 
remaining despatches in the collection are addressed. 

In March 1874 Mansfield reported from Warsaw that 


* The Synod of Zamosc, held in 1720, had been convened by the Uniat 
Metropolitan Kiska for the purpose of checking certain ceremonial abuses 
which had crept into the Uniat Church. Among other things it forbade 
the omission of the Filioqgue in the Creed, and the prayer for the Pope at 
Mass. It discontinued the practice of a three-day fast before the reception 
of Holy Communion, forbade infant Communion, and made a few small 
changes in the rite of administering the sacraments of Baptism, Penance 
and Holy Communion. The Fathers of the Council, far from wanting to 
introduce Latin customs, carefully based all their changes on the ancient 
liturgical practice of the Eastern Church. Even so, the Holy See accepted 
these changes only with great reluctance, declaring that the traditional 
practice of the Church of altering nothing in the Eastern rites remained in 
force. See Brief Apostolatus Officium of Benedict XIII, 19 July, 1724: 
Brief Allatae Sunt of Benedict XIV 26 July, 1755 cp. Fortescue: The 
Uniaie Eastern Churches, pp. 32-36. 
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the Russian government had begun to adopt different 
tactics. 


Any show of resistance on the part of the peasants is now met 
by a comparatively overwhelming body of military, the recalcitrant 
peasants are imprisoned and fined sums of from ten to fifteen 
roubles: while in the villages where the culprits cannot be got 
hold of the whole community is fined from 200 to 400 roubles. 


Mansfield thought that the government were showing 
want of judgement in the fact that they had ordered the 
publication on Sundays in the United Greek churches 
of the details of measures which had been taken against 
recalcitrant parishes. Far from cowing the peasants, 
this had merely inflamed their anger and determination 
toresist. “Again,” he noted, “the peasants from a variety 
of districts are thrown into a common prison where they 
compare what has taken place in their respective villages, 
sing hymns, engage in prayer together, and swear to 
persevere in their resistance.” He had been informed, 
he added, that the peasants had entered into a league to 
burn consecutively every United Greek church and manse 
in the whole Government rather than accept the reforms. 

So far the Foreign Office had heard evidence only from 
Warsaw. On 18 March, 1874, Lord Loftus wrote from 
St. Petersburg. He had evidently been impressed by 
the official propaganda, tended to discredit the story of 
persecution, and gave the Russian version of what was 
happening. The government were merely resisting as 
well as they could the efforts of the Latin Church to 
absorb the United Greek Church. He enclosed in his 
despatch an article from the Journal de St. Pétersbourg, 
obviously officially inspired, and attempting to justify 
the government’s action. From Warsaw, however, 
Mansfield continued to send circumstantial reports of the 
position, showing that, in spite of dogged resistance, the 
persecution was having effect. 


The governmental priests [he wrote in June 1874] are now 
fairly installed with the result of a total abstention on the part of 
the population from all relations with the clergy and participation 
in the services in the churches. The peasants bury their dead in 
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the churchyards without funeral services, and by night, and assert 
that they have ceased to baptize or marry: but I am informed 
that they get the assistance in secret of the Catholic* clergy in 
the latter cases, often going immense distances, such as sixty or 
seventy miles, to avoid detection, either for themselves or for the 


priests who assist them in their difficulty. 


In the following month Lord Loftus again wrote from 
St. Petersburg, enclosing a further official article on the 
situation, but not committing himself either way. 

At the beginning of 1875 the antagonism between the 
government and the peasants had developed into deadly 
enmity, and horrible atrocities were being committed on 
both sides. Cossacks had been sent to the recalcitrant 
villages, and the peasants had fled to the forests where 
they were being hunted down like beasts. The severity 
of the winter was alone sufficient to kill many, and Mans- 
field noted that “the mortality among the peasants 
bivouacking in the forest in this severe winter has been 
frightful”. They had retaliated by waylaying isolated 
bands of Cossacks and murdering them with barbarous 
cruelty. ‘““The whole question,” added Mansfield, “‘has 
assumed an agrarian and almost a political aspect to the 
detriment of the government’s policy of 1864.”¢ Passive 
resistance continued also. “In one village a peasant 
suffocated himself and his family with charcoal rather 
than have his child baptized by the governmental parish 

riest.”’ 
. At St. Petersburg Lord Loftus was evidently ques- 
tioned more closely by the Foreign Secretary, and during 
the same month he wrote a fuller despatch giving his 
explanation of the causes of the quarrel : 


The original cause of these religious dissensions was an order from 
Count Tolstoi the Minister of Public Worship calling the attention 
of the hierarchy of the United Greek Church to the introduction 
of certain forms and rites into the observance of the United Greek 
Church (assimilating it to the Latin Church), which were destruc- 
tive of the purity of the Greek Ritual, and which, under the in- 
fluence of the Catholic priesthood, were gradually transforming 


* i.e. of the Latin rite. 
t This policy had been to emancipate the peasants by turning them into 


freehold proprietors. 
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the United Greeks into Roman Catholics. The lower classes and 
the lower clergy, having for some years been accustomed to the 
changes which had gradually crept into the United Greek Church, 
resisted the attempt of the Minister to restore the Church to its 
primitive rites, and hence arose the conflict. 


The Ambassador had evidently little sympathy for the 
Latin clergy, and seems readily to have accepted the 
government’s story. 


I am not inclined to believe [he went on] that in its origin 
there was anything of a political nature in these dissensions ; but 
the action of the Catholic clergy is always watched by the Imperial 
Government with great attention : and it was feared that attempts 
were intended to be made to bring the United Greeks gradually 
into the Catholic fold. 


With his despatch Lord Loftus included another article 
from the Fournal de St. Pétersbourg accusing Pope Pius IX, 
in an encyclical of 13 May, 1874, of approving these 
“Latin infiltrations” and encouraging the alterations in 
ritual, contrary to the express declarations of former 
Popes.* The Fournal went on to announce the “‘volun- 
tary” conversion of 45 parishes representing 50,000 
persons. and 26 priests, from the United Greek Church 
in Poland to the Orthodox faith. ‘This news was widely 
circulated in the European press, and the Russian papers, 
such as the Gazette de Moscou made great play with the 
statement that the “conversion” was the result of a 
petition on the part of the Uniats to the Tsar, begging 
him to receive them into the Russian Church. From 
Warsaw also, Mansfield announced the reception into 
the Russian National Church of 52,000 United Greeks, 
but was able to give the Foreign Secretary some indication 
of the true story. “I need not recall to your Lordship’s 
notice,” he wrote, “the persecution of the United Greeks 
which I have had to report for several years past, and 
which within the last twelve months has taken a more 


*The Encyclical was, in fact, a brief to the Ruthenian Archbishop of 
Lwow and the other bishops of the Ruthenian rite, taxing the Imperial 
government with deception, condemning the mischievous activity of the 
apostate Popiel, the Administrator of Chelm, and encouraging the clergy 
and laity to remain faithful to the liturgy and uses sanctioned by the Holy 
See. The brief was smuggled into Poland and circulated secretly, much 
to the annoyance of the Government. 
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exaggerated form.” ‘The so-called conversion of these 
50,000, he added, in the best Foreign Office style, “‘has 
been effected by various means in which physical maltreat- 
ment has formed a not inconsiderable element”. He 
pointed out that both threats and bribes had been widely 
used, and gave as an example the story of what had 
happened in one village. 


The peasants were assembled and beaten by the Cossacks until 
the military surgeon stated that more would endanger life: they 
were then driven through a half-frozen river up to their waists into 
the parish church through files of soldiers, where their names were 
entered in the petitions as above, and passed out at the opposite 
door, the peasants all the time crying out: “You may call us 
Orthodox, but we remain in the faith of our fathers.” In the 
face of such cases as the preceding I have read notices in the Golos 
and other newspapers stating that the movement is spontaneous. 


Mansfield went on to repeat what he had already clearly 
reported, that the whole scheme was a long-planned 
government measure going back eight years, and that the 
official story will not bear serious investigation. ‘“The 
story respecting the encyclical,” he continued, “must be 
accepted with suspicion, as well as that the United Greek 
priests were bent on introducing usages of a Latin or 
Catholic tendency, etc.” He went on to show how 
untrue it was to suggest that the clergy of the Latin 
rite had secretly encouraged these changes of ritual. 


I believe I am also accurate in stating that the Roman Catholic 
priests have from the beginning regarded the matter as far too 
critical for them to have ventured to exercise any influence. It 
must be borne in mind that the number of Roman Catholic 
priests in the United Greek districts is small, and that the Bishop 
of Lublin in a recent circular distinctly refused to interfere, 
quoting various Papal bulls as the reason for not doing so. Roman 
Catholic priests in this country are under so much surveillance, 
and know so well that a whisper may send them to Siberia for life, 
that it is unlikely that they have put forward any pressure, and 
indeed, the obstinate fanaticism of the peasants did not require 
an additional stimulus. 


From St. Petersburg, where he was out of contact with 
the persecution and where it was increasingly difficult 
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to get accurate information, Lord Loftus continued to 
send extracts from the Russian and French press discussing 
the conversions. He had elicited little information from 
the representatives of other governments in the capital, 
though it appeared that his colleague from Austria was 
inclined to agree with him that the stories of persecution 
were exaggerated, and that in fact the government were 
diligently defending traditional ritual. Mansfield, how- 
ever, continued to collect evidence of the persecution, 
and was quick to note that during 1875 it was extended to 
Catholics of the Latin rite. In some cases Latin churches 
had been closed by government order and made over to 
the Greek rite. Catholic priests too, had been exiled to 
Russia “fon the charge of aiding and abetting the recal- 
citrants, such as having admitted them to the confes- 
sional and various other matters of a religious character”’. 
In his next despatch he recounted the story of an alleged 
miracle which was said to have taken place in one of the 
persecuted districts. A crucifix had appeared to bleed, 
and there had also been apparitions of the Blessed Virgin. 
The government priests had decried the miracle, declaring 
that the phenomenon was merely resin exuded from the 
wood of the crucifix. The forced conversions, however, 
were mounting steadily in numbers, and at the end of the 
year Mansfield noted that they must amount to about 
250,000. The end of the Uniat Church in Poland was 
fast approaching, and in the following year, 1876, it was 
officially dissolved. On 1 January, Mansfield reported 
the removal of the Greek Archbishop Johannikij from 
Warsaw to Kherson, adding that he was a man “con- 
spicuous for his unobtrusive piety and moderation”. 
He noted too that “the United Greek converts from last 
year are far from acquiescing in their conversion”. In 
February he reported that the church in Warsaw had 
been re-consecrated by the new Greek Archbishop. 
Meanwhile Lord Loftus had been making further in- 
quiries in other districts, and seems to have come round 
to the opinion of the Consul in Warsaw. In his next 
despatch to Lord Derby he included a report from Mr. 
G. E. Stanley, the Consul-General at Odessa, on the per- 
secution of the Uniat Greeks in Siedlce and Lublin, and 
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a very complete review of the situation from Mr. R. C. 
Webster the Vice-Consul at Kherson. The latter is 
quite categoric. “Since 1833 the government has used 
all the means in its power to make the Uniats embrace 
the Orthodox faith.” He reported that in Siedlce and 
Lublin there had been 80,000 Uniats, that their last 
Bishop Kusminsky had been exiled to Viatka, dying there 
in 1861, and that 20,000 of his followers had also been 
deported. ‘The report concludes with a pathetic account 
of the lot of some of the deportees, deprived of all the 
comforts of their religion and obliged to live in the midst 
of the Russians, with the object of gradually forcing them 
to apostatize. 


On Easter-day of the present year, one of these unfortunate 
exiles ran away from his bondage, at a village called Tiaginka and 
came to hear Mass at Kherson where there is a Roman Catholic 
church. At the door of the Church he was recognized by the 
police, and immediately arrested, upon which the police-master 
waited upon the Catholic priest and requested him not to let these 
people enter the church nor to allow them to partake of the 
communion. The priest replied that the doors of the church were 
open to all, and that he could not forbid anyone to enter. The 
Police-master said his instructions must be fulfilled, but on the 
priest requesting a written order to that effect, he refused to give one. 

From another village a peasant and his wife, who have one of 
these Uniates quartered on them, say he is a very good man. On 
Easter-day when they asked him to partake of their meat and eat 
of the blessed Russian Pascha or Easter-bread, he refused to do so, 
saying that, as he could not procure Pascha blessed by a priest of his 
own faith, he would partake of none other, so breakfasted as usual 
on black bread and water. All these persecutions do not shake the 
faith of the Uniats, on the contrary they consider themselves to 
be martyrs, and would rather die than change their religion. 


It is on this note of admiration and sympathy that 
the collection of despatches closes, ‘They are a reminder 
of what the Poles have had to endure from Russia in the 
past for the sake of their faith, and we may hope that the 
example they portray is an earnest of the courage and 
faith which their descendants will need in face of the 
relentless and more terrible Bolshevik persecution of the 
present time. Anprew Beck, A.A. 


























THE TWILIGHT OF AUTOCRACY 


Ik a profound treatise upon Royal Government, 
St. Thomas lays down principles as applicable for 
the present day as they were in his own time and will be 
as long as society exists, for they are based upon a thorough 
understanding of human nature. Man is essentially a 
social being, hence a right organization of society is im- 
perative for the achievement of the purpose for which 
he was created. ‘This purpose envisages not some small 
élite, but mankind in its totality, therefore the great 
Doctor formulates the fundamental principle that “the 
good of the many is far greater and more divine than that 
of the individual”. He then examines how the welfare 
of a people may be best safeguarded and establishes the 
necessity of some form of government. After a close 
study of various forms of government, St. ‘Thomas reaches 
the conclusion that the rule of one is best, since it possesses 
both unity of action and a spirit of consistency. ‘The 
Angelic Doctor attaches no mystical conception to the 
idea of kingship, but views it simply as the best form of 
government from a purely practical angle: the king’s 
power.somewhat resembles the divine power since a king 
“in his kingdom does what God does in the world”, 
however this “‘kingly priesthood” also belongs in a way 
to every believer. St. Thomas’ notion of order demands 
that human society be led to its perfection by a head ; 
he shows the ideal sovereign conscious of the high mission 
entrusted to him by God, devoted to the service of his 
subjects, striving to preserve among them the unity 
necessary for peace, showing them an example of a Chris- 
tian life and always placing their welfare above his own. 
These high principles come to our mind when we recall 
the reign of the last Czar and its tragic end and see how 
his downfall was largely due to his ignorance of these 
principles of royal government promulgated seven hundred 
years ago. Though only twenty-two years have passed 
since the Czar’s abdication there is an extensive literature 
dealing with his reign. Maybe it is yet too early for an 
impartial judgement, the events are too recent to be viewed 
in their true perspective, also most of the writers of these 
85 
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works were men who played a part in the drama, hence 
their writings are too often in the nature of an apologia 
pro vita sua. Sir Bernard Pares has now added his own 
contribution to this literature and possibly his Fall of 
the Russian Monarchy* is the best compilation of the 
data as yet available. ‘The impartiality of the book 
does credit to a writer in sympathy with a particular 
group of Russian liberals and, in recent years, even with 
Bolsheviks (vide: Moscow admits a Critic). Naturally 
this work has its defects, and its value is mainly due to the 
materials used, though at times insufficient discrimination 
is shown, and some of the data should have been treated 
with the greatest caution, if not even suspicion. But on 
the whole Sir Bernard has done his work well and the 
book deserves to be read. 

Possibly the writers of these books concentrate too 
exclusively upon the outward aspects of the régime, 
neglecting the deeper implications, the nature of the 
system and the way the Czar himself envisaged his 
mission. Many heterogeneous elements went to the 
making of the Russian monarchy as it appeared in its 
last years, elements which were added throughout the 
centuries as a result of the vicissitudes of Russia’s history. 
Mediaeval—Kievan—Russia knew no absolute monarchy, 
the Great Prince represented the whole house of Rurik, 
governing in conjunction with members of his house. 
It was only in the next—Moscow—period that the idea 
of an absolute monarchy evolved; its fundamental 
conception, corner-stone of the whole structure, was 
borrowed from Byzantium. ‘This was the theocratic 
idea of the Czar holding a sacred office, being the “‘an- 
ointed” head of the State, responsible to God alone for 
his acts; to this conception the two centuries of Tartar 
domination added a touch of Asiatic arbitrariness. The 
local Muscovite contribution was a conception of the 
Czar as a kind of super-squire whose manor was the whole 
country, the people from the highest to the lowest were 
his bondmen, and his pleasure was law. It was on these 
lines that the Muscovite Czars of the old Rurik, and the 


* The Fall of the Russian Monarchy, A Study of the Evidence. By 
Bernard Pares. Jonathan Cape. Pp. 510. 18s. net. 
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new Romanov dynasties, governed their realm. The 
westernization of Russia by Peter I introduced a new 
German element, especially strong under his successors, 
some of whom were Germans: Prussia became a model 
to copy. 

Alexander III reversed this policy, he refused to play 
the game of Prussia and wished to be a truly national 
ruler. Strong-willed, honest, upright, he knew his 
limitations and sincerely endeavoured to enlist the ser- 
vices of the best counsellors. It was no fault of his, but 
that of the system that he had to seek for them within 
a narrow circle of bureaucrats, and instead of a far-sighted 
and broad-minded statesman who might have made his 
reign the best in Russian history, he was served by 
Pobedonostzev. Able and clever, this man pursued an 
obscurantist policy harmful not only for the country in 
general, but also for the State Church which, in his 
capacity of Procurator of the Holy Synod, he ruled witha 
rod of iron. Nevertheless it was a peaceful country 
young Nicholas inherited at his father’s death. If some 
aspects of Alexander’s policy were wrong, he had at least 
pursued it with an unwavering consistency and his power- 
ful hands had a firm grip on the reins of government. 
Above everything, Alexander III had dreaded war; he 
knew Russia’s need for a prolonged period of peace, and 
in this he was seconded by Witte, the gifted minister 
who had stabilized the country’s finances. But under 
this peaceful surface there was much discontent. Pro- 
gressive groups longed fora more liberal régime on Western 
lines, whilst the revolutionary underworld, kept in check 
by the iron hand of the late Czar, prepared for a renewal 
of its subversive activities. Much was expected from 
the new Emperor, who, for some reason, was credited 
with liberal leanings, though actually his only desire was 
to follow in his father’s footsteps. ‘The first attempt of a 
group of zemstvo* representatives to voice mild aspira- 
tions for a constitutional form of government met with 
an uncompromising snub. 

Professor Pares says that the death of Alexander III 
was the end of autocracy in Russia, indeed his successor 

* County Councils. 
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was no autocrat: in the early years of his reign, Russia 
was ruled by a bureaucracy continuing to govern by 
inertia, and in the last years—by a woman who, believing 
she was working for the good of the dynasty and the 
people, dragged both to their ruin. Since in a State 
recognized as an autocracy the personality of the sove- 
reign is of paramount importance, a character sketch of 
Nicholas II is necessary. ‘This is no easy task, for to 
this day he has remained a baffling enigma, a man of many 
aspects, too often contradictory. Some have pronounced 
him to have been an amiable nonentity, and certainly 
his diaries support such a judgement ; on the other hand 
letters written to his mother show him under quite a new 
light—here he is alert, observant, occasionally shrewd 
and with a marked will of his own. His ministers, such 
independent and honest men as Prince Lobanov, Foreign 
Secretary, and Count Kokovtzev found him well informed 
and with a quick and ready grasp of the matters submitted 
to his decision, whilst all, friends and enemies alike, 
acknowledge his great charm, which conquered even so 
hostile a man as Kerensky. But this charm and desire 
to please degenerated into a defect since it led the 
Emperor usually to agree with the last person who spoke 
to him, and this often against his own and better judge- 
ment. He was suspected of duplicity, whereas actually 
he was not being deceitful, but only hated argument and 
discussion, desiring above all to see peace and content- 
ment around him. But primarily he was a family man 
whose interests were centred in the circle of his immedi- 
ate family. Mi£nisters’ reports on political matters were 
a tedious ordeal interfering with his private life and viewed 
as a not too pleasant duty. Genuinely devoted to his 
country and people and sincerely desirous of their wel- 
fare, his only contact with them was through official 
audiences. Since Nicholas II had inherited none of his 
father’s firm consistency, his vacillations and disastrous 
choice of advisers largely contributed to his failure as 
ruler and ultimate downfall. This inconsistency de- 
feated all the advantages of a monarchical rule as under- 
stood by St. Thomas. Government by one man is 
better than that of the many only when it is consistent 
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in the pursuit of a policy. In the reign of Nicholas II 
the highest State officials never knew in what direction 
they should work, as the Emperor was liable to change 
his mind under the influence of some casual conversation. 

1894 was a fateful year which influenced the whole 
destiny of the Czar: in October he lost his father, and 
a month later married Alix of Hessen-Darmstadt whom 
he loved devotedly and who, no less devoted to him, was 
destined to become his evil genius and bring him and his 
dynasty to ruin. The first years of the new reign were 
uneventful, though festivities of the Coronation in 
1896 were spoilt by the Khodynka disaster, when many 
people were crushed at the distribution of small gifts 
owing to defective police organization ; this was the only 
cloud which darkened these years when, outwardly at 
least, the country seemed to be living a normal life. 
Some of Alexander’s ministers were still in office, though 
in spite of the son’s veneration for his father’s memory, 
he was gradually getting rid of them; new men were 
coming in and the change was not always for the best. 
Alexander III, honest and straightforward, tolerated no 
flatterers ; his successor, on the contrary, preferred their 
agreeable converse to that of men who were ready to 
tell the truth even when it was unpalatable. Still in 
those early years this preference for sycophants was not 
yet too marked. 

An important and peculiar factor influencing the whole 
trend of Russian internal policy was that, from the middle 
of the nineteenth century, the Government was on the 
defensive, compelled to wage ceaseless warfare against 
the forces of revolution. ‘To sketch the origin and history 
of this subversive movement is beyond the limits of this 
article; suffice it to say that its first outbreak may be 
dated as far back as 1825 when a group of officers insti- 
gated the so-called “Decembrist rising’ aiming at a 
limitation of autocracy ; it was suppressed and its only 
result was the reactionary reign of Nicholas I, a martinet 
of the Prussian type. But the movement was not killed, 
only driven underground, and from being originally 
liberal became subversive. It was no longer interested 
in a constitutional government, but in the destruction of 
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all government, of the State and its ruler, in order to 
establish some new order, the exact nature of which was 
nebulous. From the late sixties throughout the seven- 
ties and eighties the Government was in a state of siege. 
Severe criticism has been levied abroad at the ‘‘Czardom” 
for its alleged ruthlessness; this was because political 
refugees were loud in their denunciations of “atrocities” 
and very reticent as to their own exploits which had 
occasioned these repressions—bomb and revolver were 
their usual arguments in the campaign of terrorism they 
inaugurated in Russia. Admitted that often the Govern- 
ment acted clumsily and foolishly, especially in dealing 
with disorders in the universities, hotbeds of unrest and 
from the late nineteenth century nurseries of Marxism ; 
still, it had to defend itself against a pitiless enemy. 
The assassination in 1881 of Alexander II on the eve of 
his granting a Constitution conditioned the reaction of 
the next reign, when even liberal opinions were viewed 
with suspicion. Nicholas was old enough to remember 
his grandfather’s murder, and this has to be remembered ; 
in his eyes liberalism was but a first step towards revolu- 
tion and parliament was an encroachment on the sacred 
rights of the Sovereign. 

In 1904 the Japanese war broke out as a result of the 
intrigues of an irresponsible group of concession-hunters. 
It was disastrous and most unpopular and thus provided 
a favourable opportunity for the subversive elements 
always active in the background. Officialdom blundered 
sadly, a wave of indignation swept over the country when 
it heard of the happenings of “Bloody Sunday”, and 
shortly afterwards Russia was in the throes of a revolu- 
tionary upheaval; 1905-6 was a prelude to and rehearsal 
of 1917: manors were sacked and burnt, landowners 
and government officials murdered. Witte and even 
members of the Imperial family urged the Czar to grant 
a Constitution which he did much against his will. The 
First State Duma met in the spring of 1906 with a major- 
ity of liberals and socialists. It was soon dissolved as was 
also the next Duma. In 1907 the electoral law was 
altered by Imperial Ukaz, a measure Professor Pares 
deplores, for it : 
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abolished all semblance of universal suffrage and threw the elec- 
tions into the hands of a dying class, the country gentry. 


He considers that: 


if Russia had possessed a Duma elected by universal suffrage it 
seems almost impossible that events would have followed the 
course they actually took after the March revolution of that year 


[1917]. 


This statement only shows that the writer knew 
Russia as superficially as did his doctrinaire friends the 
intelligentzia composing the so-called Cadet (Constitu- 
tional-democratic) Party. They were theoreticians in- 
terested in the establishment in Russia of a parliamentary 
system on British lines with universal suffrage, and direct 
voting, quite oblivious of the fact that the overwhelming 
mass of the people was an illiterate peasantry totally 
unprepared for a system which also was not in the coun- 
try’s tradition. In the first two Dumas these liberals 
who formed the majority refused to co-operate with the 
Government, wasting their time in interminable debates, 
denunciations and questions and putting forward Bills 
of a frankly demagogical character such as the demand to 
expropriate private landed estates. Finally, after the 
dissolution of the first Duma this group met at Viborg 
in Finland and issued an appeal to the Russian people, 
urging them to refuse conscripts to the Army and taxes 
to the Treasury—an act which was certainly seditious! 
If a constitutional Government was indeed a necessity 
for Russia and proved beneficial in the years between 
the dissolution of the second Duma and the Great War, 
more important still was co-operation between all social 
classes and the Government. This was being achieved 
in the said period by the Cabinet headed by Stolypin, 
greatest of Russian modern statesmen, the Duma and the 
Zemstvos, in both of which the majority belonged 
precisely to that “‘dying class”, the country gentry. 
Sir Bernard gives no explanation for the fact of the very 
successful working of the third and fourth Dumas, how- 
ever “unrepresentative”. Neither can he find a satis- 
factory explanation for the fact that the really fruitful 
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work of those zemstvos started in 1907 when almost in 
every province conservative councils were elected in 
lieu of the liberals, who were mainly concerned with 
destructive criticism of the Government. Statistics of 
zemstvo budgets show that during the period 1907-1913 
more was expended upon social services than in the pre- 
ceding forty years. And this was because both gentry 
and peasants realized that friendly collaboration was 
imperative for the building up of a new Russia, and 
throughout these years the Duma was in close touch with 
the constituencies. But above all, the Government was 
headed by a man whom the majority trusted and whose 
sincerity and patriotism no one doubted. 

With an iron hand the new Premier restored order. 
Sentimentalists the world over denounced his ruthless- 
ness, though it is difficult to see how any statesman 
worthy of the name could have acted otherwise. Russia 
appeased, Stolypin set out to uproot the causes of unrest. 
With a population eighty per cent of which consisted of 
the peasants, it was obvious that the whole structure of 
the State rested upon them. Their welfare had been 
systematically neglected and it became urgent from 
every viewpoint to satisfy their just claims and convert 
these discontented masses into an asset to the State in- 
stead of a menace. 

The expropriation of State, Church and private lands 
for distribution among the peasants was no solution at 
all, since the two former consisted mainly of forests and 
the latter could not meet the needs of the peasants who 
tilled the land in an antiquated way. Stolypin under- 
stood that the real solution of this problem was in a 
redistribution of the land held from the time of the serfs’ 
emancipation by village communities, among individual 
peasants. Under that obsolete system land was peri- 
odically partitioned between the homesteads, a fact 
which destroyed every incentive for improving one’s 
temporary allotment. Peasants emancipated from bond- 
age to their squires became enslaved to the community, 
a collective body not necessarily represented by the 
best men. Stolypin’s plan was to free the peasants from 
this bondage, settle them on their own farms, helping 
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them to improve their husbandry with the financial and 
technical aid of local zemstvos. By a bold measure he 
used the Crown prerogative to issue provisional laws 
during the vacation of the Duma and struck at the old 
land commune by allowing every peasant to demand that 
his land be registered as his own private property, and 
when possible enclosed within one boundary. This law 
was improved in the third Duma, and by the outbreak 
of the War some millions of homesteads were established 
on their own farms. The Peasants’ Land Bank, acting 
as intermediary between the landowners and peasants, 
bought from the former for sale to the latter some 
28 million acres of land. Migration to Siberia assumed 
outstanding proportions ; the Government offered there 
vast areas of fertile land free and facilitated the transport 
and settlement of immigrants, the Duma voted necessary 
credits, whilst zemstvos also lent a hand, so in less than 
ten years nearly three million peasants settled down in 
Siberia upon 80 million acres of good land. All these 
reforms were helping to solve the acute agricultural 
problem and, given another decade of peaceful develop- 
ment, the Russian revolution would have been impossible. 
Professor Pares admits the country’s remarkable recovery 
during those years, the budget was regularly balanced, 
spare funds for useful purposes were always forthcoming 
and the “greatest progress was in the two vital domains 
of agriculture and education”. Count Kokovtzev, 
Finance Minister under Stolypin and his successor as 
Premier, sums up in his reminiscences these activities 
during this period. He shows that Russia had to heal 
the wounds inflicted by the Japanese war and abortive 
revolution ; not only had she to build a new Navy and 
reconstruct her whole Army on new lines, but also make 
good the damage caused to herindustry. In every branch 
of national life the country was progressing by great 
strides. 

The revolutionaries realized what a formidable oppon- 
ent they had in the person of Stolypin and, after a series 
of unsuccessful attempts, they finally trapped and shot 
him in Kiev on 14 September, 1911, in the Czar’s 
presence, at a gala performance. He was succeeded by 
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Kokovtzev, able and honest, but without Stolypin’s 
forceful personality. For three years in the face of great 
obstacles and intrigues he strove to continue his prede- 
cessor’s work of reconstruction, for which the primary 
condition was peace, as all far-sighted Russian statesmen 
realized. For Witte the very idea of war was a night- 
mare to be avoided at any cost if even it entailed an 
understanding with Germany. 

But the peace of those years was disturbed by rumours 
of curious happenings in the palace, which only increased 
the unpopularity of the Empress whose influence over 
her husband was growing steadily. During the first 
years of the reign, Alexandra Feodorovna had been little 
more than a cypher; people glimpsed her at Court 
ceremonies as she passed tight-lipped and unsmiling, 
loaded with the Crown jewels. For years Alexander III 
had opposed his son’s choice and had agreed to it only 
when he knew his own days were numbered, so the bride 
came to Russia with a grievance and strong and unjusti- 
fied prejudices. She had little understanding of the 
duties of her position, was convinced that, as Consort of 
an autocrat, she was entitled to live and act as she chose. 
We disagree with Professor Pares when he sees in her the 
typical “Victorian Englishwoman”; her “Englishness” 
was confined to certain habits of life and a stiffness of 
manner, and maybe she herself stressed the English side 
of her parentage because of the strong germanophobia of 
Alexander III and his Court; she certainly lacked the 
culture of the Victorian gentlewoman. The Empress is 
no less an enigma than her husband: absolute and in- 
tolerant, she insisted upon dominating all her relations, 
her husband became her obedient slave, and it is strange 
how this woman, truthful and honest, professing deep 
distrust of flatterers, nevertheless gave her entire confi- 
dence only to the basest kind of courtiers and shadiest of 
adventurers. ‘This was because she allowed of no con- 
tradiction nor independent opinion. Hers was a strange 
nature inclined to melancholy, introspection and un- 
healthy mysticism ; wholeheartedly she gave herself to a 
Russia of her own imagining which bore no resemblance 
to reality, and to an Orthodoxy quite as fantastic. Extreme 
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in everything, she focused all her interests upon her 
family and her religion and, in the latter years, on the 
government of the country to its undoing. Her ideal was 
a Muscovite T'saritza, semi-cloistered and surrounded by 
pilgrims and godly men and women. Her outlook was 
based on two dogmas to which she adhered with ever- 
increasing fervour: Orthodoxy of a brand no Greek 
Father would ever have recognized and the sacred 
character of the Czar’s autocracy. In some mystical 
way, she believed his anointing at the Coronation united 
him to his people and conferred upon him a kind of 
infallibility in matters of government. His will was law 
and ministers were but obedient servants carrying it 
out. Naturally, with such views the Empress could never 
reconcile herself to any limitation of He Czar’s power, 
and detested the Duma as heartily as she disliked Stolypin, 
Kokovtzev, ‘the Grand Duke Nicholas, anyone she 
suspected of overshadowing the Czar. Eventually this 
apostle of autocracy unconsciously betrayed her own 
principles by substituting her autocracy to the Czar’s. 

It was these rumours of the Empress’ influence, of 
the queer people who, under pretext of spiritualism or 
religion, penetrated into the sovereigns’ intimacy, which 
caused much dismay and apprehensions. Ever since 
1905 the Imperial couple lived at Czarskoe Selo, some 
fifteen miles from Petersburg, and in their deliberate 
isolation lost contact with the outward world and reality. 
The birth of their only son and heir was the immediate 
cause of Rasputin’s appearance in the palace with all its 
dire consequences. ‘The child suffered from haemophilia, 
an incurable disease inherited through his mother ; 
human science was powerless, and it was then that the 
distracted Empress heard of the strange Siberian peasant 
with his gift of prayer and healing. Such was the origin 
of Rasputin’s power over Alexandra Feodorovna, already 
then a sick woman, unbalanced and neurotic. The 
letters she wrote to her husband during the War, pos- 
sibly some of the most self-revealing documents in exis- 
tence, are both her condemnation and vindication. By 
them she will be judged at the bar of history. They show 
the tremendous power the uncouth, illiterate, dissolute 
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peasant, cunning rascal in the opinion of many, prophet 
and saint in that of his devotees, wielded for some ten 
years until, during the War, it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that, through the Empress, it became practically 
unlimited. 

In a brilliant review of this book of Professor Pares 
in the Tablet, Mr. Christopher Hollis expressed a deep 
thought: he questioned whether Rasputin and his evil 
influence did not pertain to some other sphere, to some 
obscure, occult realm unknown to us. There is certainly 
something disturbing in the thought that so important 
a factor in the ruin of Russia was a man embodying all 
that was evil in the national character, including the 
unhealthy and equivocal religiosity of Russian pseudo- 
mystical sects. Yet he was also undeniably endowed by 
some strange power which he used for his own ends. 
Was Rasputin an agent of Germany during the War, as 
some believe him to have been? ‘Though Professor 
Pares credits him with great intelligence and indepen- 
dence, we imagine he was too ignorant to have been one 
consciously, but his insistence to know the movement 
of troops, the exact date of some important military 
operations (see Letters of the Empress to the Czar) allow 
us to suspect that he might have been used by persons 
working for Russia’s defeat. ‘“The man of God”, “Our 
Friend” recommended the appointment and dismissal 
of ministers, whose chief qualification had to be love, or 
at least respect, for him. He interfered as much with 
the Church: never had the Orthodox Church, enslaved 
by the State, fallen so low, and, if there was much covert 
indignation among the clergy, we know of no concerted 
protest by her hierarchy against the distressing scandal. 
It was all the greater because Rasputin was strongly 
suspected of belonging to one of those semi-heretical 
sects on the fringe of Orthodoxy proscribed both by the 
Church and by the Government. 

When the Great War broke out strikes and disaffection 
ceased as by magic, the people felt it was truly a national 
war and all were anxious to work for victory. Unfortun- 
ately bureaucracy failed to understand and direct this 
popular movement and soon the darkest forebodings of 
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Witte and other Russian statesmen were realized, though 
even they had never anticipated that it would become a 
favourable opportunity for the “dark forces”, as the 
irresponsible clique operating through Rasputin was 
called, and their sinister activities. Indeed, their machin- 
ations became such as to cast grave doubts upon the 
loyalty of the Empress herself, and these growing and 
widespread suspicions played an important part in 
undermining the prestige of the dynasty. But Alexandra 
Feodorovna was innocent of any treason ; she was firmly 
convinced that she was serving the cause of Russia, 
identified in her mind with the person of the Czar, and 
never suspected, seemingly to the end, how her mis- 
guided zeal had been used for the undoing of Russia and 
of her family. 

Spectacular, but short-lived, successes at the front 
alternated with great disasters; if in the first years the 
Army was splendid, the rear, always Russia’s weakest 
point, disorganized and chaotic, handicapped all its 
efforts. Shortage of arms and ammunition, due to the 
incompetence of Sukhomlinov, War Minister and one of 
the Czar’s most unworthy favourites, resulted in such 
appalling losses that it is no exaggeration to say that 
already in 1915 Russia’s regular Army had been prac- 
tically wiped out and the new contingents could never 
reach the high level of the old Army. In 1915 the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Grand Duke Nicholas, was dis- 
missed—this also was due to the Empress-who for’ months 
had insisted that he should be removed and the Emperor 
himself assume command of his armies. The Czar 
wavered, torn between his own common sense and 
affection for his cousin on one hand, and his wife’s 
influence on the other. At last he gave in and, despite 
the consternation and warning of all honest ministers, 


left for the front. By one astute manceuvre the occult —— 


forces dragging the country to ruin, deprived the Army of 
a popular leader and removed the Czar from the seat of 
government. Henceforth he would know all affairs of 
State through the daily letters of his wife, the only 
person he now trusted. Unconscious of the evil she had 
wrought, the Empress exulted: “It will be a glorious 
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age in your reign and Russian history. ... Your sun 
is rising. . . . Our Friend’s prayers arise night and day 
for you to Heaven, and God will hear them.” Ina few 
months the government was completely disorganized : 
‘ministerial leap-frog” was the term applied to the light- | 
ning changes of ministers at the bidding of the Rasputin 
clique; all decent men were sacked and at every new 
appointment the country gasped—it came as an insult 
and mockery. At times the Czar tried to protest, but 
his wife’s insistence, clothed as it was by her passionate 
love, over-rode all his objections and invariably he gave 
way. 
In 1916 Russia was no longer able to fight, she had 
been bled white, internal disorganization grew apace; 
had the world at that time harkened to the Pope’s offer 
of mediation, Russia would have been saved and the world 
spared Bolshevism and other “isms”. But Pope Bene- 
dict’s wise words were scorned and war went on. Despite 
his country’s plight the Czar, wavering and weak on so 
many matters, was adamant on one—his unswerving 
loyalty to the Allied cause; his word was pledged and 
never would he break it, and this to the very end. When 
in his Siberian exile news of the treachery of Brest- 
Litovsk reached him he was overwhelmed with grief 
and shame for his country, and later, when being taken 
from Tobolsk to an unknown destination, he anxiously 
wondered whether he would not be asked to sign a separ- : 
ate peace, a thing he would never do even if it cost him 
his life. This should be always remembered: that 
~~ Nicholas II preferred death to dishonour and treason. 
The murder of Rasputin in December 1916 proved t 
useless, his posthumous influence was more sinister and 
powerful than ever, since all his prophecies were being i 
fulfilled to the letter. A few weeks later the monarchy 
collapsed as suddenly and easily as a house of cards. | 
‘Treason and betrayal all around”, the Czar noted in ; 
the diary he kept till the end. A tired, disappointed : 
man, he relinquished his power without protest, seem- 
ingly even without great regret. With his customary 
quiet dignity he signed his Act of abdication, being told 
that otherwise civil war was inevitable; he would shed 
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no blood to retain his throne. Possibly he felt relieved 
to lay aside the heavy burden of royalty. History will 
pronounce whether he was right or had again committed 
a fatal mistake: should he have opposed the arbitrary 
demands of the Duma deputies supported by the generals? 
If discontent was rife and Rasputin had discredited the 
dynasty, there was no widespread revolutionary movement 
in the country at the time, unrest being mainly confined 
to the garrison of Petrograd, young and ill-trained 
conscripts who dreaded, above all, to be sent to the front. 
In Tobolsk the Emperor questioned the wisdom of his 
abdication in March, 1917. One thing is certain, had 
his wife been at his side she would never have allowed him 
to abdicate ; for once her influence, usually so nefarious, 
might have saved the situation. But it is useless now to 
speculate on what might have been, the country was 
war-weary and only an immediate peace followed by 
reforms and a good Government would have been of any 
avail. De facto Russia became a republic under a pro- 
visional government, whilst her deposed ruler was closely 
guarded in his palace of Czarskoe Selo. In August he 
and his family were removed to Tobolsk in Siberia; the 
choice of this remote spot which became a death-trap has 
been explained by Kerensky, but in our opinion these 
explanations are lame and unconvincing. 

The Autocrat of all Russias disappeared, the man alone 
remained to face his doom, and it is in these last months 
that the Monarch who failed as a ruler grew to his full 
stature as man. Betrayed, abandoned by all — a 
small group who remained faithful unto death, he bore 
his humiliation like a true Christian, and in these last 
months was greater than he had ever been in the days of 
his power. In a poignant and sincere book M. Gilliard, 
the devoted Swiss tutor who shared the family’s exile, 
rendered a noble tribute to them, and a few letters written 
by the Empress bear moving witness to the depth of her 
faith ; she too, had been tried by fire until only the pure 
gold remained. 

We know little of the last months in the “house of 
special destination” in Ekaterinburg, now Sverdlovsk 
in honour of the man who signed the imperial family’s 
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death warrant. ‘They were closely watched by a picked 


guard of revolutionary workmen, but even these men, 
carefully selected, succumbed to the gentleness, kindliness 
and patience of their captives. Often they heard the 
Empress and her daughters singing hymns. If earlier 
they had entertained hopes of being rescued, now they 
seemingly lost all such hopes ; in a book found at Ekater- 
inburg and belonging to the eldest daughter, Olga, a 
girl of 23, verses were found in her handwriting, of which 
the last words are : 


. And on the threshold of the grave 
Breathe power divine into our clay 
That we, Thy children, may find strength 


In meekness for our foes to pray. 


It is in this spirit that the family were preparing to 
meet death. The end came in the night of July 16-17 
when parents, five children, the family doctor and several 
servants were shot together in the cellar under the house. 
Significantly, only three Russians appear to have partici- 
pated in the massacre; it was the Jew Yurovsky, with 
German and Hungarian war-prisoners, who did the 
shooting. 

If the immediate cause of the Revolution was the 
insane policy of the governing clique, there were also 
factors reaching far back into history which facilitated 
the catastrophe. For centuries the great mass of the 
nation—the peasants—had been neglected, their rights 
and needs persistently overlooked, and their emancipa- 
tion from serfdom was too belated. In this great 
peasant Empire the cultured class was but a tiny minority 
and among it the so-called intelligentzia affected con- 
tempt for nationalism and patriotism ; working for the 
overthrow of the régime, it had the vaguest ideas as to 
the system of government it would establish on its ruins. 
The “Provisional Government” and its six months’ 
experiment are a glaring proof of the total inefficiency of 
those well-meaning Russian liberals. ‘Thus it was an 
easy task for Lenin, the ruthless realist, to send these 
dogmatic idealists packing, especially when, instead of 
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such meaningless slogans as “peace without annexation 
or indemnities on the basis of self-determination of 
peoples”, he broadcast his clear “‘peace on the front and 
war in the rear”, and “all the land to the peasants” which 
the people understood. 

The Czar’s tragedy was also that, by a cruel irony of 
fate, he was called to govern in times of exceptional 
difficulty, demanding not a man of average capacities, but 
one of the dictator stamp, a Mussolini. On those stormy 
seas the ship of State was steered not by the firm hand of 
the pilot of St. ‘Thomas’ vision, but by one who, uncertain 
of himself, surrendered the helm to other hands, which 
steered the ship on to the rocks. 

G. BENNIGSEN. 








CARDINAL ERSKINE AND NAPOLEON 


BELIEVE it was Canon Dimnet who once said that it 

would be impossible to write unsuccessfully about 
Napoleon. The reason is not far to seek. The story of 
how this obscure military officer, son of the Revolution 
and at one time nearly a victim of the guillotine, raised 
himself to become the ruler of a great nation, and, with 
a mind saturated with Plutarch and visions of antique 
glory set out to establish an imperial dynasty in Europe 
which should outvie in its dazzling qualities all that had 
gone before or lingered still in an enfeebled and sorry 
state, challenges in no uncertain manner the heroes of the 
romancers and the novelists. Anything which sheds 
light on Napoleon and his period is bound to be interest- 
ing. ‘The account given here of Cardinal Erskine’s 
sojourn in Paris during 1801-1802 is derived in the main 
from W. Maziere Brady’s brief Memozr, published in 1890, 
and referred to in my previous article. Since, however, 
this work is practically unknown to modern readers I make 
no apology in quoting here and there 1m extenso such 
passages as appear to be of interest. 

The envoy, having accomplished his mission, left 
London at seven o’clock on the morning of 12 December, 
1801, and arrived at Dover after seven o’clock in the 
evening. Here, as the embarkation was not ready, he 
stayed all the next day at the Ship Inn. At four o’clock 
on the morning of the 14th he set sail in the Minerva 
packet, Captain Hammond. ‘The best wind prevailed and 
the sea was most tranquil for two-thirds of the passage ; 
but then the wind changed a little, and the sea began to 
swell. Calais was reached at eight o’clock. | 

Erskine considered that the journey would have taken 
a hour less if the Captain, fearing the sand-banks at the 
east of Calais, had not bent too much to the west. When 
he saw his mistake at dawn he had to tack back to regain 
the point. When the passengers arrived at Calais two 
guards came on board to take their names. One remained 
on board until the other, after a long time, returned with 
licence for their landing. ‘The passengers then went 
processionally into a miserable hole, where, the envoy 
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notes, there was a woman distributing national cockades— 
a pretext to get a present of twenty-four sous—and a 
dishevelled fellow who again wrote down their names 
and compared them with their persons. 

Thence, in procession once more, to the Hétel de Ville, 
for more questions and showing of passports. In Erskine’s 
was written Chargé d’affaires a la Cour d Angleterre. 
After this the envoy went to the Kingston Hotel, which 
had been recommended to him by Phillip Masseria, a 
cousin of the First Consul. A Corsican, he fought in the 
service of England from 1799 to 1801, and died in London 
in 1807. His father was a Corsican adventurer and 
conspirator. 

After breakfast Erskine went to the Commissary 
General of the Ports of the Straits and the Harbour of 
Calais, a man named Mangaud. He found him, “to say 
truth, exceedingly brusque”; but he had scarcely read 
the letter which the envoy brought from M. Otto, the 
French Minister in London, and in which due regard 
to the bearer’s character was recommended and the “good 
intelligence” then proceeding between the Court of 
Rome and the French Republic commented upon, than 
he made a thousand reverences and compliments. He 
returned to the hotel where he was shortly afterwards 
joined by Father O’Leary, a Mr. Macrae, Captain 
Porlock and his daughter and a Mr. Garret. They all 
told him that because they were seen in his company they 
had their business speedily settled. 

I have not been able to establish definitely that the 
Father O’Leary referred to here is the celebrated Irish 
Franciscan, Arthur O’Leary, who laboured in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Patrick’s, Soho Square ; but it may well 
be so. He was in France at the time, having made the 
journey for reasons of health. He died in London shortly 
after his return. 

The following extract from Erskine’s Diary is of par- 
ticular interest as it shows a contemporary judgment on 
the First Consul’s plans for a reconciliation of Church 
and State. 


During dinner a messenger came from the Mayor of the city 
to say that he and the chief municipal officials desired permission 
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to pay mea visit. I replied that I was very sensible of the honour 
intended, but was unwilling to give them so much trouble, and 
that but for my unsuitable dress I had rather go to see them. 
About an hour afterwards, the Mayor, M. Michou, the Fuge de 
Paix, the Commissary of the Executive, and the Head of the 
Tribunal of Commerce, arrived and passed a good half hour. 
The conversation turned chiefly on the return to religion. The 
Mayor seemed a very sensible man. Many compliments passed 
on both sides, with many eulogies of the First Consul. They 
rejoiced at the resurrection of France from the disorder to which 
she was reduced without religion, morality or restraint. They 
asked me if I believed the re-establishment of the Catholic religion 
would be quickly effected. [ answered that there was no doubt of 
it, from the moment that on the part of His Holiness and of the 
First Consul there was established a mutual agreement in all good 
faith. Delay only arose from the necessity of previously systema- 
tising and regulating all the details for its accomplishment. I 
accompanied them to the door and they took leave of me with all 
sorts of compliments, and were, as I flattered myself well content 
with me. The Englishmen—above mentioned—were present 
during this visit and were most edified, taking it as a mark (ard so 
it was) of respect to the Holy Father, and as an indication of the 
disposition of the French to return to the better way, Father 
O’Leary (the only Catholic among them) said that this meeting 
was ample compensation for his journey, even should he derive 
no benefit to his health, for the improvement of which he was 
travelling. 


Father Arthur O’Leary is stated by Thomas England* 
and later writers to have returned to this country dis- 
tressed by what he saw in France. It is quite possible, 
of course, that he changed his mind about the position 
of the Church under the Consulate. 

Erskine left Calais on 15 December, and when changing 
horses at Boulogne-sur-Mer, met a fat woman who 
boasted of the reception given there to Lord Nelson when 
he attacked the place. The English, she said, lost 600 men. 
We confessed to a loss of 300 men. On the following day 
he reached Amiens where the plenipotentiaries of France, 
Great Britain and Holland were met. Cornwallis repre- 
sented Great Britain. 

When the Peace of Amiens was concluded on 25 March, 
1802, Erksine took a walk through Paris to observe the 

* Life of Arthur O’Leary, London, 1822. 
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effect on the people. The pronouncement of peace 
produced “nothing. They tell me it is always so”. 

On 19 December, his first day in Paris, Erskine visited 
Cardinal Caprara, legate a latere. Born in 1733, Caprara 
served successively as nuncio at Cologne (1767), Lucerne 
(1775), and Vienna (1785). At the suggestion of the 
First Consul he was appointed legate a latere for France 
in August 1801. He arrived in Paris in the following 
October. He proved too conciliatory in dealing with the 
ten Constitutional bishops who were to be appointed to 
the new dioceses, going against his explicit instructions 
from Rome. At times he showed greater resolution as, 
for example, when he protested vigorously against the 
Organic Articles which were appended by the French 
Government to the terms of the Concordat. Shortly 
after the solemnities connected with the publication of 
the Concordat were concluded, he was appointed Arch- 
bishop of Milan. In that quality he blessed the Iron 
Crown which Napoleon placed upon his own head as 
King of Italy in 1805. He retained his position as Legate 
in France nominally until his death in 1810, virtually 
until the imprisonment of Pius VII in July 1809. _IlIl- 
health, as in the case of Erskine, saved him from the 
diplomatic and conscientious anxieties connected with 
the second marriage of Napoleon. 

Erskine has left an interesting memorandum on his 
handling of the Concordat negotiations, under the 
heading, False Steps of the Legate. We shall return to that 
later. 

Cardinal Caprara'told Erskine on the occasion of their 
first meeting that the First Consul knew of his arrival and 
would probably receive him in a day or two. He did not 
succeed in seeing the Foreign Minister Talleyrand on the 
morning of 21 December, for he was not at his office, the 
day being the Decade, the Republican substitute for Sun- 
day. He saw him in the evening, however, when, as 
previously arranged with Caprara, he visited the Cavalier 
Azara, the Spanish minister, who had got old in body and 
spirit. At his house he met the Princess Santa Croce, 
dressed in the extreme of the current Paris mode, and 
Cavalier Angiolini, formerly Tuscan Minister. From 
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thence he left with Caprara for the house of Madame 
Grand, where at his first entrance he was introduced to 
Talleyrand. He subsequently made a note: “Chenier 
presented Talleyrand, who had to emigrate in the time 
of the Revolution, to the Convention, as a true Republican, 
and so caused his return from exile.” 

On the same day Erskine sent an account of his journey 
from London to Cardinal Consalvi, the Papal Secretary 
of State. He intimated his purpose of waiting in Paris 
before resuming his journey to Rome, partly to avoid the 
inclement weather and partly to see the solemn publica- 
tion of the Concordat and add one to the suite of the 
Cardinal Legate on the day. Moreover, “I shall not be 
wholly useless as long as the correspondence with the 
bishops in England continues”. 

Monsignor Erskine, before leaving London, had been 
consulted by the Archbishop of Aix and the other French 
prelates who obeyed the Pope and resigned their sees, as 
to how to act in regard to returning to France. Erskine 
advised them not to leave England until invited to do so 
by the Pope himself, so as to show that no personal or 
supra-patriotic motives had dictated their resignations. 
In Paris Erskine plainly saw the good that would result by 
their presence. He wrote to the Archbishop inviting him 
and his brother bishops to return to France as soon as 
possible. ‘The Cardinal Legate, he added, shared his 
opinion. He did not introduce the name of Portalis, the 
French Minister of Worship, though the letter itself had 
been agreed upon between Portalis and himself. 

The Abbe Innes, Superior of the Scots College in Paris, 
consulted Erskine on 27 December as to what steps should 
be taken to recover the property of the College formerly 
existing there. He advised him to draw up a memorial 
to the Marquess Cornwallis and present it to the British 
Minister in Paris, Mr. Jackson. ‘Principal Gordon is 
malcontent,’ comments Erskine. 


All the interesting Manuscripts, so valuable for the notices they 
contained of the Stuart family, were sent by the Abbé Innes to 
Mr: Stapleton (now Vicar Apostolic of the Midland District), 
then President of Douay College, to be sent to England. In that 
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moment the embargo was put on. Stapleton consequently gave 
them (as he himself could not convey them) to the custody of a 
trusty person in Douay itself. This person not long after was 
arrested and thrown into prison ; and his wife, fearing that these 
English papers, of the contents of which she knew nothing, might 
prejudice her husband, burnt them all. Some time previously 
£5,000 sterling had been offered for a copy of these Manuscripts. 


Portalis told Erskine on 28 December that the First 
Consul would receive him privately, and with pleasure, on 
any morning it might suit Cardinal Caprara to bring him. 

Erskine thus describes his first interview with Bona- 


parte : 


On 30th of December, Cardinal Caprara came at 12 to bring 
me to see the First Consul in the Tuilleries in the apartment on 
the first floor, the side of the Pavillon de Flore. At the foot of the 
staircase where we dismounted is a hall for servants: inside the 
entrance door of the Palace were two Grenadiers, and two more 
were stationed above before the door of the apartment, and they 
presented arms to the Cardinal. On entering the apartment is a 
saloon, where were servants of the First Consul, dressed in grey 
liveries, with silver lace on the collars and on the turnings of the 
cuffs. We passed on into an antechamber, and found there the 
aide-du-camp, Lauriston (the same who carried to London the 
Preliminaries of the Peace, and who is of Scotch origin, and of the 
family of the famous Law, Minister of Finance), who went in to 
announce us, and a moment afterwards came out again to make the 
Cardinal pass in. Some minutes afterwards M. Portalis, Coun- 
cillor of State and Minister of Worship came out to tell me to 
enter. 

In the midst of the room and standing up was the First Consul 
in a blue coat embroidered in gold, white waistcoat and pantaloons, 
half boots with spurs, his hair without powder and negligently 
drawn on to the forehead. His coat is always either blue or red, 
cut in military fashion with small collar turned back, and double 
breasts which he keeps buttoned. His aspect is rather serious, 
but tempered with sweetness : eye somewhat sunk—nose acquiline 
—mouth small—complexion a pale dark. His face is less long 
than as represented in portraits; indeed, I have never yet seen 
any portrait which gave a perfect likeness of him. His stature is 
less than the mean, and, as it seemed to me, he is lean by nature 
and by fatigue. 

The Cardinal Caprara remained also standing, and M. Portalis 
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was present. He (Bonaparte) received me gracefully, and talked 
on various subjects, passing rapidly from one to another, and 
after about a quarter of an hour made me a bow, and I retired... 


The ending of this passage may strike a few readers as 
something of an anti-climax, but it is interesting, I think, 
as an example of the aura which surrounded Napoleon 
even at this early date ; the compelling quality of the man 
himself. 

On 4 February, 1802, he saw a military review at the 
Tuilleries, from the window of Maret, the Secretary of 
State. He was highy delighted with the magnificent 
spectacle. When he returned to his hotel Erskine found 
that an orderly had come with a letter from one of the 
Prefects of the Palace, inviting him to dine with the First 
Consul. 

He accepted the invitation, of course, and has left the 
following description of the evening : 


In the first room were servants and Grenadiers at the doors, 
as well as on the stairs and at the Palace entrance; in the second 
room a numerous guard of Grenadiers ; in the third the military 
band; in the fourth, which is very large, were Generals, State 
Officials of all kinds, Foreign Ministers and distinguished strangers 
just presented. I was the sole and only person in ecclesiastical 
habit, and I had been invited without previous presentation in 
public audience. There were arm-chairs at either side of the 
chimney piece, which was opposite the entrance door, and a line 
of stools removed from the walls on the side opposite the windows, 
and to the right of the entrance door. Four ladies came in, the 
wives of members of the administration. After some time, 
Madame Bonaparte with her daughter, wife to Louis Bonaparte, 
and Madame Murat. This last lady sat down on a fauteil between 
the door and the mantelpiece. On the other side of the chimney 
piece sat Madame Bonaparte, and next to her was another lady. 
Next came Madame Louis and then the three other ladies. I was 
presented to Madame Bonaparte by a Prefect of the Palace. 
After some time the Minister of State came in by the same door, 
then, after brief interval, the Second and Third Consuls, and 
finally the First Consul, who went to compliment the ladies, and 
afterwards put himself with his back to the fireplace. Shortly 
the door was again opened, and the announcement was made 
Madame est servie. ‘Thereupon the Second Consul took the hand 
of Madame Bonaparte and they walked on, the First Consul follow- 
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ing by himself. Then the ladies followed, and then all the rest 
without order and as best they could. It was fully half-pas¢ six 
when we entered the Gallery and found a long table for about 
two hundred persons. In the middle sat the First Consul, with 
the President of the Corps Legislatif on one side and the President 
of the Tribunate on the other. Madame Bonaparte was oppo- 
site her husband and between the two Consuls. ‘Then the other 
ladies, Generals, Ambassadors, High Officers of State, etc., took 
their places. Then all the others took places at haphazard and 
without distinction. 

I found myself not far from the middle, between Marbois, 
Minister of the Treasury, and General Mortier, Commandant of 
the Paris Military Division. But one hot course, followed by 
dessert, all excellent and well served. At half-past seven we had 
already left the table and gone to the next room for coffee. The 
company was now dispersed between the coffee-room and that in 
which we had been assembled before dinner. In the latter was 
the First Consul, the centre of a group. I placed myself at a 
little distance from towards the door. Bonaparte saw me, and 
soon moved towards me and spoke to me very courteously, saying 
he had doubted whether I had already left Paris. He then dis- 
cussed my appointment to the Cardinalate, my relations in 
Scotland, how I came to be a Catholic, and to be born in Rome, 
and lastly he asked the age of the Cardinal Duke of York. 


This last phrase contains the stuff of history. It is 
interesting to note the “coming man’s” concern for the 
last member of the House of Stuart. It was all over in 
amoment. The First Consul left Erskine, had a few words 
with the Ministers of Denmark and Russia, and turned 
into another room where the rest of the company was. 

The Concordat was submitted on § April to the 
Legislature by Portalis, who also proposed the organic 
laws for Catholic and Protestant forms of worship. He 
spoke for two and a half hours. The propositions were 
passed by the Legislature, and, two days later, by the 
Tribunate. On the 8th, the resolutions of the Tribunate 
were brought to the Corps Legislatif. ‘The hall was 
thronged, and the galleries were crowded with spectators. 
The Deputies of the Tribunate, Simeon, Lucien Bona- 
parte, and Jocourt, entered the hall at two p.m. Lucien 
Bonaparte spoke, and afterwards Jocourt, a Protestant, 


made a brief speech upon the regulations fixed for the 
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Protestants. ‘The Government orators did not ask to 
speak. The voting was 228 for and 21 against the 
measure. In the hall the result was greeted with sneers, 
laughter and expressions of disgust. ‘The President, 
Marcorelle, declared that the Concordat had become law. 

The next day, the 9th, Cardinal Caprara paid his first 
public visit to the Government. He left his house, Rue 
Plumet, Hétel de Montmorin, about half past one. The 
carriages of the three Consuls came to fetch him. With 
his own these made ten carriages. One carriage led the 
way with Cross Bearer and Chaplain and the Cross inside. 
A detachment of gendarmes, officers and trumpeter 
preceded. The carriage of the First Consul followed, 
bearing the Legate, Cardinal Erskine and a Prefect of the 
Palace. Mounted officers rode beside the windows, and 
in the rear of the carriage. Then came the carriages of 
the second and third Consuls, and of the Cardinal, all 
containing the suite. Gendarmes on every side, and 
lastly, another detachment of gendarmes, followed by 
two detachments of dragoons, each a hundred in number. 

The route was by the Boulevards des Invalides, Rue 
Grenelle, the Palace of the Corps Legislatif, the Bridge 
and Quay of the Revolution and the Grand Carrousel, 
to the great gate of the Tuilleries. The Legate, on 
arrival, found the Cross Bearer already standing with the 
Cross raised. At the entrance and along the staircase 
were Grenadiers and officers lining the way and presenting 
arms. ‘The Cross preceded as far as the door of the 
Council chamber on the first landing, and the Legate 
passed to the second landing place, with the same Prefect 
of the Palace ever on his left. 

A General met the Legate at the outer door of the 
apartment, and there was still the same accompaniment 
of grenadiers, presenting arms with beating of tambours. 
The Legate was met at the second door by General Duroc, 
Commandant of the Palace, and at the third by the 
Prefect of the Palace on duty. The fourth door was shut. 
The Prefect passed in through it and closed it behind him. 
Then, suddenly, the door was thrown wide open, and the 
Legate and his suite entered the audience chamber. 

At the end of this chamber stood the three Consuls, 
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behind them chairs, and behind the chairs, four aides-de- 


camp. Ministers of State, Councillors and Prefects stood 
at the sides. On the entrance of the Legate the First 
Consul advanced to the middle of the room to meet him. 
Compliments were exchanged in French. Then a chair 
was brought and placed opposite to the chairs of the 
Consuls, but no one sat down. Then the Legate read in 
Latin a formula of oath. The reading had all the air of 
a surprise. Half an hour before the Legate left his house 
Portalis went to him on this subject, and Caprara had 
told Erskine immediately before that an agreement had 
been made that no oath was to be read. Portalis brought 
a formula which the Legate could not approve. He left. 
He returned at the very moment when the Legate should 
have mounted his carriage. They spent some minutes 
together in private. 

After the reading of the oath the First Consul talked 
with Caprara on common topics and asked the names 
of those who accompanied him. These included, of 
course, Erskine. Bonaparte asked after his health. He 
then asked the Legate if he had brought theologians. 
For reply the Legate pointed out one theologian, whom 
the First Consul addressed, telling him to hold fast to 
sound doctrine and the true spirit of the Gospel which 
meant peace and charity. To this the theologian replied, 
“Maxima sana’. 

Quite an interesting study could be made of Napoleon’s 
religion and his views on church government. Opinions 
will always vary as to the criminality of his treatment of 
Pius VII and his Cardinals and the virtue of his religious 
settlement in France. 

At the time of the Concordat negotiations the First 
Consul collected for his own reading a small but well- 
chosen library of religious books, for the most part relating 
to the history of the Church and particularly to Church 
and State relations. He had caused the Latin works of 
Bossuet on this subject to be translated for him. These 
he used to read avidly in the brief intervals allowed to him 
from the duties of business. 

Soldiers who had grown up in the years of the Revolu- 
tion did not relish the return to religion. Bonaparte had 
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to conquer their open antipathy. La Place, Lagrange 
and particularly Monge told him that he was about to 
prostrate at the feet of Rome the dignity of his govern- 
ment and the age. ‘Talleyrand, in more tortuous and 
characteristic ways, attempted to make the Consul’s plans 
miscarry. The one man in Europe who never forgot this 
was Pius VII, who, more than any other man, suffered at 
the hand of the Emperor. 

Even before Easter Sunday when the Concordat was 
celebrated disagreements arose between the French 
Government and Rome over the appointment of bishops. 
The Pope required a satisfactory retractation from the 
“Constitutional” bishops before instituting them to the 
new sees under the terms of the Concordat : 


On the evening of the 15th of April [writes Erskine], every 
negotiation was nearly broken off. Portalis had a violent alterca- 
tion with the Legate, during which he insulted the Legate to his 
face and abused the Pope. The subject of this quarrel was a 
letter which was to be signed by Rich, a ‘Constitutional’, nomin- 
ated to a see by the First Consul. The Legate was under the 
impression that he would have to depart, and therefore gave the 
necessary order to destroy the Papers. The following morning 
Bernier came.* Another letter was drawn up, and more than 
this, the bishops were to make a private retractation to be united 
to the latter, and then the Profession of Faith might be con- 
sidered to be satisfactory. 


Erskine comments later, ““Thhe Legate is little by little 
reduced to humiliation and to nullity.” 

He thus outlines in the memorandum already referred 
to what he considers the False Steps of the Legate: Ist, 
In the Bulls for bishops, a retractation and satisfaction 
were required from the Constitutionals. ‘The French 
demand the omission of this, and the Cardinal Legate 
consents. 2nd, The Government sends a note to the 
Legate, and asks him to forward it to the Pope. The note 
was to ask the Pope’s consent to the nomination of some 


* Alexandre Bernier, born in 1764, was curé of a church in Angers when 
the French Revolution broke out. It will be remembered that he refused 
to take the Civil Oath in 1791, and three years later joined the Vendeans. 
He changed his tactics later and helped Bonaparte to pacify the province. 
For this he was made Bishop of Orleans and received a grant of 24,000 
francs. 
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Constitutional bishops. ‘The Legate refused to send it on, 
and tells the Government to send it themselves. And so 
they did. The Legate sent no notice in advance to Rome, 
and sent his despatches by the courier of the Government. 
3rd, The Legate declared that he could not give institu- 
tion to the Constitutional bishops elect without their 
declaration that they were adherents to the Holy See; 
would accept all the decrees against the Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy ; and would be submissive and obedient to 
the Pope. They were to sign a letter to that effect. On 
Good Friday (16 April) they refused to do this. Another 
letter in general terms was proposed. The Legate 
consents that they should make a declaration and re- 
tractation in the presence of Bernier and another bishop, 
and receive the absolution. 4th, The declarations were 
made and Bernier alone bore witness to them. The 
Constitutionals denied that they ever made these 
declarations and were not publicly contradicted by the 
Legate. 


As it was known [continues Erskine], that the Constitutional 
bishops denied having made any verbal retractation before 
Bernier, jt was judged necessary that they should append their 
signatures to their own proper retractations. Portalis after some 
difficulty consented to this course. A formula for this purpose 
was sent by the Legate to each bishop on the 7th of June, the day 
after Pentecost. The First Consul sent to summon the Legate, 
and another messenger, an hour later, notified the Legate to bring 
Sala with him. They found Bonaparte furious. He said the 
Legate was a perjurer for having written a circular to the bishops 
without previous communication to the Government. He told 
Sala (Monsignor Sala, secretary of the Legation), that the Court of 
Rome had sent Seminary boys to cross with subterfuges the 
operations of the Government. Several times he rose from his 
seat and went towards him as if to beat him. He broke a vase in 
his rage. He said the Constitutionals had the merit of having 
preserved Religion, and that they could not make any retractation. 
The Legate hardly spoke a word. Sala made some little answer. 

Then Bonaparte asked the Legate if he had anything to say 
on the part of His Holiness, and inquired after the Pope’s health. 
The Legate replied that the Pope was ill and suffered from weak- 
ness of the head, and recollected with difficulty. Bonaparte 
turned again to Sala and said: “This means that the Pope wants 
Vol. 206 H 
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a modification of the organic laws, and I cannot see why these 
laws should displease His Holiness, as they were made to protect 
Religion, which in this respect, will be under the influence of the 
Civil Power.” 


Erskine intended leaving Paris after the celebrations 
on Easter Sunday, but he was delayed waiting for a farewell 
audience with the First Consul. Finally he took his leave, 
Bonaparte saying that “he would be happy to do him a 
service for he esteemed him highly’’. 

He left Paris on 29 August, 1802, at 4.30 a.m., travelling 
in the carriage which he had specially made for him in 
London. He stayed four days in Lyons where he noted 
that the number of the inhabitants had diminished by 
one-third ; “there are not 80,000 at present. The looms 
before the Revolution were 14,000; two years ago they 
were reduced to 6000, and now are gooo... The 
churches were despoiled and half-ruined as at Paris. Five 
churches are in the hands of the ‘Constitutionals’. . . . 
Jansenism has made strides here”’. 

Erskine continued his journey to Rome where a 
Cardinal’s hat awaited him. 

RoBert Noakes. 
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CATHOLICISM AND THE MODERN NOVEL 


O write the title so—Catholicism and the modern 
novel—is to suggest an antinomy, a conflict of 
authority, and indeed that is the purpose of this paper. 
The novel does create a problem for the Catholic and 
though the problem is not modern, for it is as old as the 
Church, the solution, if a solution can be found, may be 
on new and untried lines because the modern novel 
differs from its predecessors in the same way and for the 
same reasons that the thoughts, habits, and customs of 
modern society differ from those of previous ages. For 
literature is Life in Letters; and by life in this connex- 
ion we understand life as it is lived all around us ; in the 
towns and in the country; in the counting-houses, the 
factories, the streets, the homes of the rich and the poor, 
in the studies as well as in the market-places—yes, even 
in the cloisters. And life in all these places is con- 
ditioned by the thoughts, the aspirations, the desires 
of the individual human beings, just as much as by their 
knowledge, their culture, their faith or lack of faith. 
Such is life in all its complexity. Transpose it into 
words, will it become less complex? It is more likely 
to become more and not less complex by reason of the 
added diversity introduced by the author who gives it 
expression. ‘To deal effectively with this added com- 
plexity the Catholic teacher, whether he speaks from the 
pulpit or the rostrum, will not despise the help of the 
literary critic. ‘The business of the Catholic Church is 
to teach and she may not delegate her mission to other 
experts. But that is not to say that she can ignore them. 
On the contrary, wisdom will suggest that the standards of 
literary criticism should be examined with a view to their 
being a help in forming judgements that are consonant 
with the standards of right living. While it is, unfortun- 
ately, true that an inferior degree of craftmanship tends 
inevitably to lower the standards of criticism—and this 
is particularly the case with the literary criticism of our 
time when so much of it is done by fellow-practitioners— 


yet one can still point toa body of critics whose judgements 
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are unaffected by modern fashions and whose standards 
are formed by values that can fairly be called absolute. 

We can, of course, examine and judge the lives of par- 
ticular people known to us and we can say of them that 
they are good, bad, moral or immoral, heroic, degraded, 
bestial, self-sacrificing, plous—we can use all the adjec- 
tives in the dictionary. Exactly the same things can be 
said about books. But the thing we call life—the sum 
of the individual lives we are appraising—goes on in spite 
of our judgements. And books continue to pour from the 
printing-presses whether we like them or not. A dis- 
tinguished modern critic, Mr. F. R. Leavis, expresses 
a view that all of us will share with fervour. ‘The recov- 

of religious sanctions in some form seems necessary 
to the health of the world’’, and then he adds, what all 
of us must regretfully admit, “but they cannot be had 
for the wanting.” 

Of course it may be urged that there is no reason why 
we should read every rotten novel that gets itself published 
merely because it professes to portray life, any more than 
we need imitate in our own lives the greed, the injustice 
and the sensuality that we see around us. That is true; 
but it is not the point that we are to discuss. If we were 
able to shut ourselves off from the world, and persuade 
those under our charge to do likewise, there would be no 
necessity to discuss novels, ancient or modern. We might 
possibly be in a very much happier state. But then 
other questions would arise ; How far should we be obey- 
ing the divine precept to teach all nations if we cut our- 
selves off completely from the life of nations? How 
could we be the salt of the earth or the leaven of righteous- 
ness or how could we fulfil our vocation to which Our 
Lord has called us, to be His witnesses in this world of 
wickedness ? 

Even if we are able to reduce to a very large extent our 
contact with the world, those whom we are educating 
and forming are gaing to consort with it. Even if we 
censor our reading, or have it censored for us, that will 
not apply to them. And there are plenty of people, as 
we know, who are only too ready to be provoked by 
censorship into the very actions that censorship is in- 
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tended to avoid, because they consider it obscurantist, 
reactionary, and an offence against their personal liberty. 
I remember my very first incursion into literary criticism. 
H. M. Blatchford (I think it was) was defending unre- 
stricted liberty for publishers and readers on the ground 
that if a man found that a book was evil his good sense 
would cause him to eschew it. He went on to illustrate 
bis point by saying that many men like the taste of lobster 
mayonnaise, but when they find that it causes them 
indigestion and sickness they avoid it in the future. I 
ventured to point out to this disciple of Rousseau that— 
it was not a very profound reflection—the analogy was 
not perfect ; that mental indigestion and moral sickness 
did not produce a sensible malaise, and that our moral 
stomach, so to call it, was considerably more complacent 
and adaptable than our physical one. 

But this sort of thing continues. Only the other day 
at the conclusion of a W.E.A. lecture, during the discus- 
sion, a young man said that he did not see why films should 
be censored ; if people did not like them they need not 
go to them. I did not think it was any use reminding 
him that the Fa'l was an historic fact ; he had probably 
never heard of it; so I replied that there were standards 
of decency that the public had a right to demand in a 
public entertainment, and if people wished to wallow in 
filth they should engage a private theatre for the purpose. 
This answer was received, perhaps it may surprise my 
readers to learn, with applause from the rest of the 
students. 

The upshot of all this is that the Catholic literary 
critic frequently finds himself under the necessity of 
recording two entirely different verdicts about the same 
work, according as he is judging from a literary standpoint 
or as a Catholic moralist. It is a very common failing 
among young people—particularly among those whose 
eyes are just opening to the beauty of art—to imagine 
that art creates a standard of excellence against which 
there is no appeal. When you have said “A Work of 
Art”, philosophy and theology, faith and morals, are 
silenced ; the verdict overrules all debate. To attack 
such a work on the ground that it preaches false philo- 
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sophy or inculcates bad morality will make no impression 
on these Cewy-eyed enthusiasts. Their young devotion 
has been given to beauty and no carping criticism from 
crabbed old age is going to shake their allegiance. If you 
would have young people listen to you at all you must 
speak to them in the language of literary criticism. 

It is, therefore, important for our purpose to find out 
whether and to what extent the critic can make use of 
moral standards in his judgements; and, secondly, to 
delimit the proper sphere of purely literary criticism, 
so that when that boundary line has been reached we 
may be able to show where the moral critic begins his 
work and justify the title on which he bases his claim to 
be heard. In this connexion I will quote a passage from 
the recent work of a Catholic critic, Mr. Martin Turnell 


(Poetry and Crtsts). 


I have taken it as axiomatic in this essay that “‘pure appreciation” 
is all over and done with, that the critic of literature must also 
be a critic of the culture from which that literature springs. His 
approach must be literary. He can show, for instance, how 
changes of style reflect changes of mind, how the disappearance 
of the classic virtues of objectivity and impersonality point to 
profound disturbances in the life of the people. He can also 
point out that from a purely literary point of view the disappearance 
of religious sanctions and the invasion of secularism has resulted 
in a tremendous impoverishment of poetry. It seems evident, 
however, that the functions of the literary critic, even the Catholic 
critic, once he enters this sphere, must in a sense be negative. 
He can show what has been lost ; he can assert the need of Tradi- 
tion and of a new social order; he may even help to preserve 
Tradition where it exists ; but he can do nothing to get Tradition 
back for us once it has been lost, neither can he reform the existing 
social order. The weaknesses of the best contemporary poetry 
are inherent in society and they will only disappear when that 
society has given way to a better one. The literary critic can 
point all this out, he can diagnose, but with diagnosis his function 
as a critic comes to an end. ‘The rest concerns his responsibility 
as a man. 


From this quotation I would extract two sentences for 
more extended comment. First: “The literary critic 
must also be a critic of the culture from which that 
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literature springs.” Remember, literature is life in 
letters ; modern literature, therefore, is modern life in 
letters. And the second sentence: “The rest concerns his 
responsibility as a man.” ‘This second sentence is really 
only a corollary of the first. Literature, so far as it has 
any moral content at all, does not get it from the art of 
writing, nor does it create it. Whence, then, does it 
come? We are familiar with the phrase, “le style, c’est 
?homme’’—style is the man ; so is morality. 

A great many people would disagree with this view. 
They would say (I think, wrongly) that it makes literature 
nothing more, or very little more, than the mechanical 
art of writing. I do not admit that. There is a great 
deal that goes to the making of literature beyond 
grammar and syntax, turn of phrase, cadence—all the 
things that we call tricks of writing that produce, in a 
derogative sense, “fine writing’. ‘The other and the 
higher qualities—the non-mechanical qualities—are 
vision, insight or understanding, imagination, sym- 
pathy, and—perhaps greatest of all—sincerity. 

But morality is not amongst them : I think I can justify 
the exclusion. On the one hand it is easy for us to make 
a list of books that have been universally acclaimed as 
great literature and yet whose morality is to seek. On 
the other hand we have all had the bitter experience of 
trying to read “good” books that were in fact unread- 
able. Are we wrong then in saying that morality is not 
a necessary quality of literature ? But I would go a step 
further and suggest a reason why the moral standard is 
not a criterion of literature. (Please do not misunder- 
stand me! Iam not abolishing the moral standard. On 
the contrary I am trying to erect it; but if it is to be an 
effective guide and signpost it must be erected on ground 
that is firm and in a place where it cannot be upset by 
considerations and arguments that are extraneous to its 
proper function.) 

Literature is an art, just as painting is an art ; they have 
many things in common. Painting, as we have been 
told many times, is not just colour photography. The 
artist must have imagination to apprehend the meaning 
of what he sees, insight to understand it, and then the 
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power of selection to reject the unmeaning and emphasize 
the significant so that he may convey to other am what 
he himself sees. So it is with the artist in words. As the 
painter is not a photographer so the litterateur is not a 
stenographer, jotting down verbatim everything he hears. 
Now the noblest form of literature is poetry, demanding 
the qualities of imagination, insight and selection in their 
highest measure. I hope that will be conceded ; because 
if it is [ have made my point, since I go on to assert 
without fear of contradiction that there is no such thing 
as didactic poetry. ‘There may be didactic verse, but it 
is not poetry. 

I would not go so far as to say that there is no such 
thing as didactic prose; because I think there is. And 
when we find it we can rightly submit it to the criticism 
of our own moral standards, because the author by claim- 
ing the right to preach to us places himself within our 
jurisdiction.. But the novelist who tells a story, like the 
artist who paints a picture, tells us what he sees; he is 
not concerned if we agree or disagree. He has told his 
story, and if he be a real artist, that for him is objective 
truth. 

But one may say: “Surely not; surely that is subjec- 
tive truth.” Very well; let it be so. But in what way 
is it subjective? Not as a work of art; there it is, 
objectively before us. It can only be termed subjective 
in so far as the artist has apprehended, selected and 
moulded his material. But that is the man, not the 
work. The style is the man; the morality is the man— 
which is what I said some pages back. 

I am conscious that I have been propounding some 
rather debatable theories and I feel the need of someone 
who can bring the support of a great name to bear me out. 
I choose one who, considering the subject we are dis- 
cussing, Catholicism and literature, is perhaps the greatest 
authority that could be found, John Henry Newman.* 


The art of Letters is the method by which a speaker or writer 
brings out in words, worthy of his subject, and sufficient for his 
audience or readers, the thoughts which impress him. Literature 


* Idea of a University. 
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then is of a personal character; it consists in the enunciations 
and teachings of those who have a right to speak as representatives 
of their kind, and in whose words their brethren find an interpre- 
tation of their own sentiments, a record of their own experience, 
and a suggestion for their own judgements. A great author, 
Gentlemen, is not one who merely has a copia verborum, whether 
in prose or verse, and can, as it were, turn on at his will any number 
of splendid phrases and swelling sentences ; but he is one who has 
something to say and knows how to say it. I donot claim for him, 
as such, any great depth of thought or breadth of view, or philo- 
sophy, or sagacity, or knowledge of human nature, or experience 
of human life, though these additional gifts he may have, and the 
more he has of them the better he is; but I ascribe to him, as his 
characteristic gift, in a large sense the faculty of Expression. He 
is master of the twofold Logos; the thought and the word, 
distinct but inseparable from each other. He may, if so be, elabor- 
ate his compositions or he may pour out his improvisations, but 
in either case he has but one aim which he keeps steadily before 
him, and is conscientious and single-minded in fulfilling. That 
aim is to give forth what he has within him. 


Thus Newman defines the formation of literature. 
Now let us listen to him on the other aspect that we are 
at present considering, the position of the Catholic 
Church v7s-d@-vis a national literature, and the question 
of what we can do, or should do, towards influencing our 
literature in the direction of Catholic thought. I am 
afraid the answer may be found to be not very encouraging. 


Were the Catholic Church acknowledged from this moment 
through the length and breadth of these islands, and the English 
tongue baptised into the Catholic faith, and sealed and conse- 
crated to Catholic objects, and were the present intellectual 
activity of the nation to continue, as of course it would continue, 
we should at once have an abundance of Catholic works, which 
would be English, and purely English, literature and high liter- 
ature ; but still all these would not constitute “English Literature” 
as the words are commonly understood, nor even then could we 
say that the “English Literature” was Catholic. Much less can 
we ever aspire to affirm it while we are but a portion of the vast 
English-speaking world-wide race, and are but striving to create 
a current in the direction of Catholic truth, when the waters are 
rapidly flowing the other way. In no case can we, strictly speak- 
ing, form an English Literature ; for by the Literature of a Nation 
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is meant its Classics, and its Classics have been given to England, 
and have been recognized as such, long since. 

A Literature when it is formed is a national and historical fact ; 
it is matter of the past and the present, and can be as little ignored 
as the present, as little undone as the past. We can deny, super- 
sede, or change it, then only, when we can do the same towards 
the race or language which it represents. Every great people has 
a character of its own, which it manifests and perpetuates in a 
variety of ways. It develops into a monarchy or a republic; by 
means of commerce or war, in agriculture or in manufactures ; or 
in all of these at once ; in its cities, its public edifices and works, 
bridges, canals, and harbours ; in its laws, traditions, customs and 
manners, in its songs and its proverbs ; in its religion, in its line of 
policy, its bearing, its actions towards foreign nations; in its 
alliances, fortunes and the whole course of its history. All these 
are peculiar and parts of a whole, and betoken the national charac- 
ter, and savour of each other; and the case is the same with the 
national language and literature. They are what they are and 
cannot be anything else, whether they be good or bad or of a mixed 
nature; before they are formed we cannot prescribe them, and 
afterwards we cannot reverse them. We may feel great repugnance 
to Milton or Gibbon as men; we may most seriously protest 
against the spirit which ever lives, and the tendency which ever 
operates, in every page of their writings; but there they are, an 
integral portion of English Literature; we cannot extinguish 
them ; we cannot deny their power ; we cannot write a new Milton 
or a new Gibbon ; we cannot expurgate what needs to be exor- 
cised. They are great English authors, each breathing hatred to 
the Catholic Church in his own way, each a proud and rebellious 
creature of God, each gifted with incomparable gifts. 

We must take things as they are, if we take them at all. We 
may refuse to say a word to English Literature, if we will ; we may 
have recourse to French or Italian instead, if we think either of 
these less exceptionable than our own; we may fall back upon 
the Classics of Greece and Rome ; we may have nothing whatever 
to do with literature as such, of any kind, and confine ourselves to 
purely amorphous or monstrous specimens of language; but if 
we do once profess in our Universities the English language and 
literature, if we think it allowable to know the state of things we 
live in, and that national character which we share, if we think 
it desirable to have a chance of writing what may be read after 
our day, and praiseworthy to aim at providing Catholics who 
speak English a Catholic Literature, then—I do not say we must 
at once throw open every sort of book to the young, the weak, 
or the untrained—I do not say that we may dispense with our 
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ecclesiastical indexes and emendations, but—we must not fancy 
ourselves creating what is already created in spite of us, and which 
never could at a moment be created by means of us, and we must 
recognize that historical literature, which is in occupation of the 
language, both as a fact, nay, and as a standard for ourselves. 


But there is one consideration that did not concern 
Newman, but does concern us, and it may have a con- 
siderable bearing on our discussions, to such an extent 
as to modify the conclusions we might make from New- 
man’s lectures. Newman was treating English literature 
as a whole; we are dealing with a very small, and a not 
very distinguished, part of it. The difference is important 
in two ways. 

In spite of the fact, which Newman admitted, and which 
of course cannot be denied, that English literature is, 
taking it altogether, a Protestant literature, he could still 
point to great names that were to a greater or less degree 
Catholic. And among them he could claim the greatest 
of all. Listen to Newman on Shakespeare : 


There is surely a call on us for thankfulness that the most 
illustrious amongst English writers has so little of a Protestant 
about him that Catholics have been able, without extravagance, to 
claim him as their own, and that enemies to our creed have 
allowed that he is only not a Catholic, because, and.as far as, his 
times forbade it. It is an additional satisfaction to be able to 
boast that he offends in neither of those two respects, which reflect 
so seriously upon the reputation of great authors abroad. What- 
ever passages may be gleaned from his dramas disrespectful to 
ecclesiastical authority, still these are but passages ; on the other 
hand, there is in Shakespeare neither contempt of religion nor 
scepticism, and he upholds the broad laws of moral and divine 
truth with the consistency and severity of an Aischylus, Sophocles, 
or Pindar. ‘There is no mistaking in his works on which side stands 
the right ; Satan is not made a hero, nor Cain a victim, but pride 
is pride, and vice is vice, and whatever indulgence he may allow 
himself in light thoughts or unseemly words, yet his admiration is 
reserved for sanctity and truth. From the second chief fault of 
Literature, as indeed my last words imply, he is not so free ; but, 
often as he may offend against modesty, he is clear of a worse 
charge, sensuality, and hardly any passage can be instanced in all 
that he has written to seduce the imagination or to excite the 
passions. 
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There were other great names too; there was Pope, 
who was a Catholic if not a very good one; there was 
the wavering Dryden and there was (though he was not 
a Catholic he always held the Catholic view) the staunch 
Johnson. It has recently been said by a well-known 
critic that Shakespeare represents the Catholic view of life, 
Milton the Protestant. ‘This was too much for a brother- 
critic who said that he deprecated the introduction of 
these sectarian distinctions and would prefer to say, for 
himself, that Shakespeare considered the universe in 
its relation to God, while Milton considered it in relation 
to Man. Personally I would agree with him—and then 
add: ‘““That is how I would describe the difference 
between a Protestant and a Catholic.” 

But to come to back my point : Newman was dealing 
with the English Classics, and English classical literature 
does contain, in spite of its Protestantism, a leaven of 
Catholic thought. This is not true—not at any rate to 
the same extent—of modern literature as exemplified 
by the modern novel. 

There is a second difference—or rather another aspect 
of the same difference. When we regard, as Newman 
was regarding, the whole range of English literature we 
can take into account many and various lines of thought, 
expressions of opinion that correct one another, which 
give the pros and contras in the great debates that have 
stirred men’s minds and which have given expression in 
the course of centuries to the varying outlook, the different 
mentalities and the changing likes and dislikes, prejudices 
and bigotries, condemnations and rehabilitations, that 
have been formed and reformed in the course of years. 
When we regard the modern novel we have no such in- 
ternal means of correcting mistakes and checking opinions, 
The modern novel is the expression of a single age; it 
drives in one direction, relentlessly and persistently. 

I wrote at the beginning of this paper that life is com- 
plex and therefore we must expect all kinds of divergencies 
in the expression of life in letters. But the spirit of 
any particular age is one and recognizably one; that 
does not mean that it produces uniformity of thought ; 
rather it means that it is concerned with one aspect of 
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life, and the spirit of the age focuses the attention of 
writers on that particular aspect of life. 

' What is the spirit of the modern age and therefore the 
motif of the modern novel? ‘The answer surely is, the 
spirit of revolt. Of course there is a sense in which every 
age is in revolt against its immediate predecessor. That 
kind of revolt is a perfectly natural phenomenon of growth 
and progress, and particularly of growth and progress in 
the arts. But the spirit of revolt that characterizes 
modern literature is a revolt not only against the con- 
ventions and the standards of the previous age, but also 
against the laws and principles of conduct and morality 
that have been held and respected by generations. 

Perhaps I can make my meaning clearer if I describe 
how the spirit of the age has changed, as it seems to me, 
in the course of my own lifetime. I was born into the 
scientific age, when the populace was being fed on the 
half-baked science of Huxley and Darwin and was 
getting bad attacks of indigestion as a consequence. 
The Darwinian hypotheses were swallowed all the more 
readily because they were washed down with huge draughts 
of applied science. Mechanics, physics and chemistry 
were producing daily wonders which were undoubted 
facts; the steam-engine, the telephone and the motor- 
car, the aeroplane and wireless telephony worked all right 
before our astonished gaze; they were the miracles to 
which the apostles of mechanism pointed to prove 
the truth of their new gospel. If radiography were true, 
as it demonstrably was, why not the Origin of Species ? 
Both were vouched for by science. 

Another thirty years passed and it began to be whis- 
pered that the scientific theories were not so certain as 
we had been led to believe. And about the same time 
it began to dawn on us that even if they had been proved 
true they would not have taken us very far. It was all 
very well to map out the universe and trace the descent 
of man from an amoeba to a Prime Minister, but it still 
left a lot of things to be explained. It was rather like 
having one of those family trees stretching back to the 
Norman Conquest—very comforting to a certain type 
of mind, but singularly useless when it came to providing 
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food, clothes and shelter for our present needs. The 
scientists were asked to explain the origin and meaning of 
life, and they had no answer. Mr. George Bernard Shaw, 
who has an answer for every question, began to talk about 
the élan vital, but nobody knew what he meant. Besides, 
when you are up against a blank wall it is one thing to 
chalk a French phrase on it and run away; it is quite 
another thing to tell what is on the other side of the wall. 

Then the war came. Iam not one of those who attri- 
bute to this cataclysm every evil under which we suffer. 
But I do think it had a very definite and determining 
effect on the spirit of the succeeding age. As we have 
seen, people were beginning to ask questions—sensible 
and intelligent questions. If there had been no war 
those questions might have been answered in a sensible 
and intelligent manner. But suddenly no one had time 
to answer questions; everyone was otherwise engaged. 
So the people, the half-educated, wholly untrained, 
misled and ignorant people, began to answer their own 
questions. We can imagine what would happen if teachers 
withdrew from their classes and left their children to 
answer their own questions: Chaos! 

And the scientists had let them down. Even the very 
things that they had boasted about and prided themselves 
on, even these were impressed into the business of killing 
and maiming, destroying the very civilization which they 
were supposed to adorn and perfect. Our ancestors, the 
scientists said, came out of the jungle. Civilized man 
with his home, his family, his books and pictures, his 
music and sports, does not mind being told that. But he 
does mind being told that he is to get back into the jungle 
and behave like a beast of prey. During the war religion 
was unable to make itself heard. Religion spoke of an 
Almighty and All-Loving Father. Faced with the 
horrors of universal destruction and the unwilling sacri- 
fice of (as the phrase was) innocent victims, these poor 
distracted children could not reconcile these divine 
attributes ; if all-loving, then not almighty ; if almighty 
how could He be said to be all-loving when his creatures 
were suffering such agonies of body and mind. 

That paradox has no terrors for us. But it had for 
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them. Let us not be too hard upon them. They had 


been told over and over again that religion was played-out, 
dope for the masses, it had served, possibly, a useful 
purpose in the course of man’s struggle from the night 
of the jungle to the day of civilization, but now its useful- 
ness had ceased. Man had reached the light ; henceforth 
Science was his guide—and Science had turned and rent 
him limb from limb—/tterally. 

With such a background, with such an education, with 
such premises, what are man’s answers to the questions 
that rise unsummoned to his mind and shake his soul to 
its very depths ? 

If you do not know, read the modern novel—passim. 

That is the problem of the modern novel. 

How shall we deal with this literature of Revolt ? The 
war, as we have seen, provided the occasion for it, but 
that is by no means the whole story. The old novels— 
the novels, to take just one epoch, of Thackeray, Scott 
and Dickens—marched on reason which we all accepted, 
and by reason could be criticized, approved or condemned. 
The modern novel does not. There has been a revolt 
even against reason itself, due to various causes : 


(1) The Bergsonian emphasis on instinct and intuition. 

(2) The Marxist theory that Reason is not free but is governed 
by economic conditions. 

(3) The psycho-analyst’s plunge into the depths of the sub- 
conscious where everything is motived by unrational and 
irresponsible forces. 

(4) The Fascist appeal to the uniform stream of thought where 
one is face to face “with masses and magnitudes unknown to 
sober reason”’. 

(5) The Nazi appeal to the blood stream where one feels truth 
in one’s arteries—in much the same way as 

(6) D.H. Lawrence related his judgements, not to his head, not 
even to his heart, but to his abdominal reactions. 


It should not be necessary to spend much time explain- 
ing our attitude towards the disintegrating and anarchic 
ideas that novelists are propagating. If we would make 
head against them we must take our stand with the 
historic defenders of Catholic philosophy, the Scholastics, 
who put the defence of reason—strengthened, guided, 
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and supported by revelation—at the very centre of their 
teaching. To fight the revolt against reason we must 
champion, unequivocally, the cause of human reason. 
This does not mean a surrender to rationalism. Ration- 
alism bears the same relation to reason that liberalism 
bears to liberty, for just as liberalism degenerates into 
licence, so does rationalism degenerate into spiritual 
pride and disbelief. The upholder of true liberty, on 
the other hand, recognizes that if it is to survive and 
function properly it must in its own interests be re- 
stricted and disciplined, otherwise what is liberty for 
one person becomes a tyranny for his neighbour. So 
with our individual reason. It must be checked, tested, 
compared, criticized. That is the true business of 
philosophy. 

In order, however, that our reason, or our common 
sense, should be brought to bear on the problem of the 
modern novel, it is necessary that we should take note of it. 
That sounds a truism, but it is a truism that is often 
neglected. For the only problem that is inherent in the 
modern novel is the problem that it creates by its effect 
on the minds of those who, for one reason or another— 
youth, inexperience, ignorance, lack of critical ability— 
are unable to judge it at its proper worth. ‘To combat 
this effect a general condemnation is no good. In the 
English classes of our schools I should like to hear of 
lectures being given on selected modern novels, com- 
parable in some respects with those painstaking, critical, 
microscopically analytic and magisterial judgements that 
are delivered on the works of dead authors who can no 
longer answer back. I have often been struck by the 
curious difference in our treatment of the quick and the 
dead. Any sixth form boy or girl will give you a list 
of the literary defects of Shakespeare, his bad- grammar, 
his verbosity, the bathos of his final rhyming couplets ; 
they will give you a catalogue of his errors of fact, be 
supercilious concerning the extreme tenuity of his so- 
called humour, point out to you whole passages where his 
genius has evidently deserted him, passages that are en- 
tirely lacking in poetry and imagination, sometimes even 
in sense. 
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Now compare this cavalier treatment with the chast- 
ened and awestruck manner of our approach to the writ- 
ings of, say, George Bernard Shaw. He tramples upon 
our most sacred beliefs, kicks over our saints and heroes, 
derides our institutions, sneers at our virtues, cracks his 
jokes even in our sanctuaries—and our reply to this 
contemptuous treatment is to go through his works with 
a tooth-comb until we happen upon some passing, trivial 
acknowledgment that in some minor matter of debate we 
may, by accident, have been right—or more probably, 
less wrong than our opponents. Will anyone say that 
this comparison is exaggerated ? We sit in our chairs 
of English literature and deal out impartial justice to the 
greatest writer the world has ever known, correct his 
theology, revise his philosophy, mark down his mistakes 
of fact, draw a blue pencil through his bawdy talk; yet 
when a modern novelist tries to imitate him we sit in 
pained and silent protest. Wherefore the difference ? 
Our theology is the same, our philosophy is the same, our 
literary and moral standards are the same. Why do we 
not apply them as thoroughly and as conscientiously 
against the living as against the dead? In my young 
days Wells and Arnold Bennett were at the height of 
their fame ; they were the popular novelists of that day— 
and I still think that as story-tellers, the proper business 
of novelists, they are not surpassed by the moderns. We 
read them, even if they were not in our school libraries, 
and our masters knew that we read them, and we knew 
that they read them—but in class not a word was ever 
breathed about them, no criticism, no appraisement. I 
wonder whether in modern schools the same silence is 
observed towards modern novelists. 

I am quite sure that this is a very important matter 
because, looking back to those far-off days, I am convinced 
that there was created in our minds the belief that our 
masters had not got a sufficient answer to the revolution- 
ary ideas, the anti-religious rationalism and the loose 
morality that were preached so entertainingly in these 
novels. As a consequence we youngsters formed a most 
exaggerated notion of the importance both of these 


authors and of their works. Could you blame us? The 
Vol. 206 I 
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men who daily for our benefit analysed and dissected, 
measured and criticized, the classics of our own and other 
literatures, were dumb in the presence of these story- 
tellers whose books were being read and discussed by 
everybody, our masters included. I wonder whether a 
similar state of things obtains now. If it does you may be 
sure that the young men and maidens of today think that 
D. H. Lawrence and James Joyce, Virginia Wolf and 
E. M. Forster, Hemingway and Dos Passos, the Americans 
and the Russians are at the very peak of human experi- 
ence and expression, a peak towards which the great 
classical writers of the past had made but a floundering 
and hesitating approach. And shall we blame them for 
so thinking ? Ought we not rather to blame ourselves 
that we have not given them the benefits of our critical 
judgements ? 

But within the short space of a generation the novel 
has changed—or rather the hero has. He no longer 
does anything; he merely suffers. From the moment 
we are introduced to him, very frequently in the cradle— 
by some of the more obstetric novelists, even earlier— 
he is the victim of obsessions, complexes, heredity, 
economic conditions, intuitions and inhibitions, and 
other blind and unreasoning forces. In the more read- 
able novels he has adventures; but these adventures 
always happen to him; never does he take charge of his 
own life; never is he master of his own soul. In the 
(for me, at least) less readable novels he has no adventures. 
In these the hero, to use a slang expression, “stays put”’, 
while all kinds of emotions—cosmic, Freudian, some 
deriving from hidden memories of pre-historic devil- 
worship, some stretching forward to a Fabian Utopia— 
sweep over and batter his unresisting soul as the waves 
sweep over and batter a deserted hulk. 

If my reader casts his thoughts back to the list I gave 
of the main causes of the revolt against reason he will 
see the direction in which the forces of anti-reason are 
advancing and the objective of their attack. The attack 
is directed against the liberty and integrity of the human 
soul. ‘The anti-Catholic forces of the past strove to 
make a breach between God and man by attacking, as 
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Newman said, ecclesiastical authority and preaching 
scepticism. ‘The anti-Catholic forces of the present day 
have the same objective but the direction of their attack 
is changed. If these forces can convince men that they 
are not free and intelligent beings, that they are not 
“in the hands of their counsel’”’, and that therefore they 
have no responsibility to God for their actions—if they 
can do this they have destroyed the link between God and 
Man (which is the essence of religion) as effectively as if 
they had destroyed the idea of God. Of old it was 
written, “The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.” 
In our own day fools are saying, “There is no Man—no 
homo sapiens.” 

That, then, is what we have to defend, man’s liberty. 
The Scholastics called it man’s reason and one can see 
why, for in the last analysis true liberty is only the right 
exercise of reason. Not only in literature, but in other 
activities of life, as we should expect, the attack is being 
pressed ; in politics where the totalitarian state by means 
of the skilful use of mass-psychology is creating a national 
conscience which neither originated in nor is guided by 
the free-use of the reasoning powers of the individuals 
composing the nation; in art where futurism has 
abandoned reason and refuses to be judged by its standards. 

Do not misunderstand me! ‘There may well be some- 
thing very wrong with orthodox or popular art. If so 
we are prepared to listen to the strictures of the futurist 
or any other critic; but he must talk the language of 
reason for how otherwise are we to understand him? If 
thoughts and ideas cannot be expressed in words we have, 
indeed, gone back to the jungle. We must refuse to 
plunge into these dark depths at the bidding of those 
who deny man’s reason. It is the same with politics. 
Democracy may be in many of its acts irrational and 
illiberal ; let us use our reason and our liberty to reform 
these abuses, but do not let us imagine that we can 
preserve reason and liberty by first destroying them. 

And so we must judge literature and the modern 
novel. If the novelist has anything to say, let him say 
it as boldly and fearlessly as he knows how. But he must 
bring his criticisms, his opinions, his charges, to judgement 
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at the bar of reason, and we, as reasonable beings, must 
deliver our verdict boldly and fearlessly. For after all, 
with all our limitations and after making due allowance 
for all our intellectual aberrations and shortcomings, we 
are reasonable ‘beings. Has it ever occurred to my 
readers to ask the philosophers who deny the existence 
of reason and liberty how they can predicate anything 
about what, on their own showing, is non-existent and 
of which, therefore, they can have no possible experience ? 
What actually happens, of course, is that these gentlemen 
credit themselves with the possession of reason and the 
freedom to follow its deductions, and then by means of it 
they prove to their own satisfaction that it does not exist. 
It is rather like the man sawing off the bough on which 
he sits. Mr. Leonard Woolf once gave it as his considered 
opinion that the universe is “cold, meaningless, and 
unintelligent”. Did Mr. Woolf forget that he himself 
is part of the universe, a small part maybe, but not cold, 
nor meaningless, nor unintelligent? And if he were 
unintelligent, what value should we attach to his testi- 
mony that intelligence did not exist elsewhere? Or if 
he is without meaning how can he know what is or what 
is not significant ? 

We have then toassert boldly and fearlessly the existence 
of reason and uphold the rights of human liberty. We 
Catholics have been afraid of literature. There is a 
reason for that. When the Reformation swept over 
Europe the Catholic Church found herself in the position 
of a beleaguered city, surrounded by enemies, and faced 
with the necessity of guarding every approach and exclud- 
ing every doubtful interloper. She was compelled to a 
strict discipline in order to preserve her citadel of truth 
intact. Literature for the time being she was con- 
strained to count among her foes, or at best to treat it 
as a doubtful ally. But we may be permitted to ask 
whether that time and that necessity are not past. Let 
me conclude by quoting the first page of Francis Thomp- 
son’s Essay on Shelley : 

The Church, which was once the mother of poets no less than 


of saints, during the last two centuries has relinquished to aliens 
the chief glories of poetry, if the chief glories of holiness she has 
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preserved for her own. The palm and the laurel, Dominic and 
Dante, sanctity and song, grew together in her soil; she has 
retained the palm but forgone the laure]. Poetry in its widest 
sense, and when not professedly irreligious, has been too much and 
too long either misprized or distrusted ; too much and too gen- 
erally the feeling has been that it is at best superfluous, at worst 
pernicious, most often dangerous. Once poetry was, as she should 
be, the lesser sister and helpmate of the Church; the minister 
to the mind, as the Church to the soul. But poetry sinned ; 
poetry fell; and in place of lovingly reclaiming her, Catholicism 
cast her from the door to follow the feet of her pagan seducer. 
The separation has been ill for poetry; it has not been well for 
religion. ... Fathers of the Church (we would say), pastors of 
the Church, pious laics of the Church; you are taking from its 
walls the panoply of Aquinas ; take also from its walls the psaltery 


of Alighieri. 
S. J. Gosiine. 











““‘WUTHERING HEIGHTS” 


I 


tbe most profoundly revolutionary English novel 
written in the nineteenth century was not the 
work of a political theorist ; it had nothing to do with 
the class war. It was the work of a clergyman’s daughter 
and its setting was among the lonely Yorkshire moors. 
At first Wuthering Heights may seem to be only a very 
unusual love story which has nothing to do with the 
great problems of our time; but, properly understood, 
it is one of the most tremendous indictments of contem- 
porary civilization in the whole of nineteenth-century 
literature. It is tremendous as an indictment because 
it is magnificently constructive, is creative in the fullest 
sense of the term. It is not a great love story which also 
happened to be an acute criticism of existing society. 
It is great as social criticism because it is one of the greatest 
love stories in the language. The clearness with which 
the problem is grasped and the determination with which 
a solution is sought makes the book as actual today as the 
day it was written. 

The essential thing about Wuthering Heights is that 
Catherine loved Heathcliff and married Linton. Her 
marriage is the central fact on which the whole design 
of the book depends. This does not mean that the 
theme is primarily a clash between two different tempera- 
ments. The characters are so closely related to the two 
worlds in which they are placed that every action, every 
word that is spoken involves the whole of those worlds. 
Catherine occupies a position midway between the two. 
She belongs in a sense to both and is constantly drawn 
first in Heathcliff’s direction, then in Linton’s. This 
intermediate position makes Catherine and not Heathcliff 
the pivot of the whole book. Her constant struggle to 
reconcile two irreconcilable ways of life gives Wuthering 
Heights its peculiar rhythm—-a va-et-vient between 
two extremes. 

Thus the real subject of the book is a conflict between 
two profoundly different ways of life, one represented by 
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the Lintons, the other by Heathcliff; one trying to 
absorb the other, the other breaking out in wild revolt 
against it. The remarkable difference between these 
ways of life can be seen by comparing two representative 
passages : 


“T wouldn’t be you for a kingdom, then !”” Catherine declared 
emphatically and she seemed to speak sincerely. “Nelly, help 
me to convince her of her madness. Tell her what Heathcliff 
is: an unreclaimed creature without refinement, without cultiva- 


tion: an arid wilderness of furze and whinstone. I’d as soon put 


that little canary into the park on a winter’s day, as recommend 
you to bestow your heart on him! It is deplorable ignorance 
of his character, child, and nothing else, which makes that dream 
enter your head. Pray don’t imagine that he conceals depths 
of benevclence and affection beneath a stern exterior! He’s 
not a rough diamond—a pearl-containing oyster of a rustic: 
he’s a fierce, pitiless, wolfish man. I never say to him, ‘Let this 
or that enemy alone, because it would be ungenerous to harm 
them.’ I say, ‘Let them alone, because J should hate them to 
be wronged,’ and he’d crush you like a sparrow’s egg, Isabella, 
if he found you a troublesome charge. I know he couldn’t love a 
Linton ; and yet he’d be quite capable of marrying your fortune 
and expectations! avarice is growing with him a besetting sin. 
There’s my picture: and I’m his friend—so much so, that had he 
thought seriously to catch you, I should, perhaps, have held my 
tongue and let you fall into his trap.” 


“T have been so far forbearing with you, sir, he [Linton] said 
quietly ; not that I was ignorant of your miserable degraded 
character, but I felt that you were only partly responsible for 
that; and Catherine wishing to keep your acquaintance, I 
acquiesced—foolishly. Your presence is a moral poison that 
would contaminate the most virtuous: for that cause, and to 
prevent worse consequences, I shall deny you hereafter admission 
to this house, and give notice now that I require your instant 
departure. Three minutes delay will render it involuntary and 
ignominious.”’ 


Although both passages are descriptions of the same 
person, they succeed in expressing two completely 
different outlooks. The nature of the difference becomes 
clear as soon as we examine them in detail. We notice 
at once that Catherine’s language has a freshness and 
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directness of its own. Her images are drawn from the 
world about her, from what she has seen, while Linton’s 
language is flat and stale—a succession of empty, con- 
ventional moral clichés, unrelieved by any striking image. 
When Catherine describes Heathcliff as an “arid wilder- 
ness of furze and whinstone’’, “‘a fierce, pitiless, wolfish 
man’’, we detect at once a direct allusion to the moors. 
When Linton speaks of Heathcliffs “miserable and 
degraded character” whose presence is “‘a moral poison 
that would contaminate the most virtuous’’, there is an 
equally clear allusion to a social milieu which is the 
reverse of everything that is symbolized by the moors. 
Catherine’s language is impressive because it is founded on 
a vital perception of the difference between two ways of 
life. Linton’s is dead because words like “‘moral poison” 
and “virtuous” have become mere counters. They 
retain certain sentimental associations, but they no 
longer correspond to any genuine moral experience. 

Catherine’s language is not only fresh and direct, it 
is also full of violent, dynamic images. “I’d as soon put 
that little canary into the park on a winter’s day, as 
recommend you to bestow your heart on him.” “He’d 
crush you like a sparrow’s egg, Isabella, if he found you a 
troublesome charge.”’ Linton is incapable of this kind 
of force and he tries to hide its absence with a torrent 
of hollow threats. ‘‘I shall deny you hereafter admission 
to this house,” he cries in his clipped and stilted language, 
“and give you notice now that I require your instant 
departure. Three minutes’ delay will render it in- 
voluntarily and ignominious.” Catherine’s words are 
stamped with an accent of their own, are individual in 
the best because they reveal a fresh and independent 
approach to life. Now Linton’s are never individual. 
He speaks out of the social consciousness of his class. 
Neither his language nor his feelings are his own: 
they are ready-made like the speaker. 

This difference is really the crux of the matter. 
Catherine’s account of Heathcliff may appear on the 
surface to be scarcely more favourable than Linton’s ; 
but it is certain that she understands him in a way that 
Linton never could. She places him at once in his 
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proper surroundings—the moors—and discusses him in 
terms of his own world, while Linton tries to force him 
into a ready-made scheme. Catherine sees that, what- 
ever his faults, Heathcliff transcends the Lintons’ world. 
There seems to be an implicit recognition that his failure 
to “fit in” is a value. ‘To say that “he couidn’t love a 
Linton” is undoubtedly a commendation; and the 
writer’s attitude to what the Lintons stand for makes it 
doubtful whether the lack of “cultivation” and “refine- 
ment” is as damaging as it sounds. Linton himself is 
curiously unaware of this other world. He tests Heath- 
cliff by conventional standards and condemns him as 
inferior because he fails to conform, without stopping 
to consider the validity of the standards. 

The point I wish to make is that the vttality of 
Catherine’s language and the deadness of Linton’s are 
inter-related and that one is a protest against the state 
of mind implied in the other. Catherine and Heathcliff 
both show a fondness for the same kind of images—images 
suggesting sudden change and violent contrast. 


“T’ve dreamt in my life [says Catherine] dreams that have 
stayed with me ever after, and changed my ideas; they’ve gone 
through and through me like wine through water and altered the 
colour of my mind.” 


No Linton could have spoken in these terms because 
they belong to a closed world—a world in which the mind 
has hardened and become unalterable. An awareness of 
this oppressive constraint informs almost every word that 


Catherine and Heathcliff speak. 


“Catherine has a heart as deep as I have: the sea could as 
readily be contained in a horse-trough, as her whole affection be 
monopolised by him !” 


“He might as well plant an oak in a flower-pot and expect it to 
thrive, as imagine he can restore her to vigour in the soil of his 
shallow cares.”’* 


These images have a peculiar explosive force. They 
Suggest the idea of some vast natural power bursting 
* Italics mine. 
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through a narrow, artificial barrier and achieving a new 
freedom. In fact, language is made to serve a double 
purpose. It expresses what is vital and positive in 
Catherine’s and Heathcliff’s world at the same time that 
it demolishes what is dead and rotten in the Lintons’ ; 
and this makes the criticism peculiarly constructive. 
Both images are hyperbolic, but it is a use of hyperbole 
that we only find in the greatest writers—Cortolanus 
furnishes an interesting parallel—and is essentially 
different from the overstatement of second-rate romantics, 
With Emily Bronté as with Shakespeare hyperbole is 
the sign of an immense vitality that seems to burst 
through language. 

This sort of writing—it is characteristic of the whole 
book—is the expression of an attitude which is in the 
true sense a revolutionary attitude. It is a protest against 
the closed world of the Lintons with its unnatural 
restraints and a plea for a new world that leaves room for 
growth and expansion. The sea and the oak tree are 
both symbols of the life that is being choked by artificial 
and unnatural conditions. 

“T perceive,’ remarks Mr. Lockwood to Nelly Dean, 
“that people in these regions acquire over people in 
towns the value that the spider in the dungeon does over 
the spider in the cottage, to their various occupants ; 
and yet the deepened attraction is not entirely owing to 
the situation of the looker-on. They do live more in 
earnest, more in themselves, and less in surface, change 
and frivolous things. I could fancy a love for life here 
almost possible; and I was a fixed unbeliever in any 
love of a year’s standing.” 

It is a vital distinction.* Catherine and Heathcliff 
are a product of the moors; the Lintons, wherever 
they happened to live, of urban civilization. For those 
who live in contact with them, the moors are a source of 
strength and vitality which cleanse and purify the 
emotional life, while “society”? undermines and corrodes 
that natural freshness and vitality. Linton, therefore, 
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* But one of which the inhabitants themselves seem unaware. ‘‘ ‘Oh! 
here we are much the same as anywhere else, when you get to know us,’ 
observed Mrs. Dean, somewhat puzzled at my speech.” 
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seems to me to be a symbol in precisely the same way as 
Clifford in Lady Chatterley’s Lover. With ail his 
gentleness, his kindness and his regular attendance at the 
local conventicle, he is less spiritual than the wayward 
Catherine and the blasphemous Heathcliff. He 1s 
man deprived of some of his vital elements—man as he 
was coming to be in the materialist nineteenth century. 
Emily Bronté’s condemnation of Linton implies a 
condemnation of his age and of the civilization that 
produced him, and her approbation of Heathcliff implies 
a defence of certain human values which were endangered 
by the march of “Progress”. 


II 


In order to appreciate the constructive nature of Emily 
Bronté’s criticism, we must turn to the great central 
passages in which Catherine describes her feelings for 


Heathcliff : 


“This is for the sake of one who comprehends in his person 
my feelings for Edgar and myself. I cannot express it; but 
surely you and everybody have a notion that there is or should 
be an existence of yours beyond you. What were the use of my 
creation, if I were entirely contained here? My great miseries 
in this world have been Heathcliff’s miseries, and I watched and 
felt each from the beginning; my great thought in living is 
himself. If all else perished and he remained, J should continue 
to be; and if all else remained, and he were annihilated, the 
universe would turn to a mighty stranger: I should not seem a 
part of it.” 


“Tt would degrade me to marry Heathcliff now: so he 
shall never know how I love him; and that not because he’s 
handsome, Nelly, but because he’s more myself than I am. 
Whatever our souls are made of, his and mine are the same; and 
Linton is as different as a moonbeam from lightning, or as frost 
from fire.” 


The striking things about these two passages are first, 
the peculiar clairvoyance, the almost terrifying honesty, 
with which the speaker confronts her own feelings; and 
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secondly—and closely connected with it—the extraordin- 
ary precision of the language. It is the sort of precision 
which is only found in the greatest English writers and 
which is very seldom found at all in England after the 
end of the seventeenth century. We find it character- 
istically in the prose of native English writers like Juliana 
of Norwich and the anonymous author of The Cloud of 
Unknowing, as we find it in a high degree in the mature 
Shakespeare, in Chapman andin Donne. Emily Bronté’s 
language has a marked ascetic element which is quite 
different from the voluptuous element which often creeps 
into English imaginative writing and has been its principal 
taint since Keats. 

When Catherine refers to the “notion that there is or 
should be an existence of yours beyond you”, when she 
dsscribes Heathcliff as “one who comprehends in his 
person my feelings for Edgar and myself”, as “more 
myself than I am”’, the writer is not indulging in a vague 
mysticism or trying like so many nineteenth-century 
writers to give weight to commonplace feelings. She 
is making a remarkably successful effort to translate 
particularly difficult and obscure perceptions into 
intelligible language. 

These passages also illustrate one of the most remarkable 
of Emily Bronté’s gifts—her metaphysical sense. Her 
speculations about the nature of existence are not scraps 
of unrelated philosophy (as they are in the work of a 
writer like Hardy), but an integral part of her experience. 
She does not begin with abstract concepts, but with her 
own experience. Her reflections on the nature of the 
universe therefore occur most naturally in the course of a 
discussion of her feelings for Heathcliff and Linton. 
They reveal a constant effort to get outside the narrow 
circle of personal feelings and to find a place for them in a 
metaphysical scheme. 

Catherine’s speeches are a clear and, at the same time, 
a dramatically appropriate assertion that there is some 
scheme or pattern into which everything fits. She does 
not know exactly what the scheme is and that is what 
she is trying to find out. This makes what she says the 
product of a genuinely speculative process, and for this 
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reason it seems to me that Wuthering Heights is a meta- 
physical novel in the same sense that Donne’s poetry 
is metaphysical poetry. It is the sort of speculation that 
imposes itself on a great writer living in an age of dis- 
integration. Donne lived at a time when the old world 
was coming to an end and a new world was beginning, 
and Emily Bronté lived at a time when the comfortable 
ready-made philosophy of a Fielding or a Jane Austen 
was no longer possible. She therefore seems to be 
closer to the Shakespeare of Hamlet and to Donne than 
to any other nineteenth-century English writer. All 
three make a similar attempt to come to terms with 
reality, to discover something permanent and unchanging 
behind the world of sensible appearances. In spite of 
differences, it is the same speculative note, the same 
restless questioning. 

It is Emily Bronté’s metaphysical sense that gives 
her one of her principal advantages over the contemporary 
novelist—her remarkable understanding of the reality of 
the individual. Without a metaphysical background it is 
impossible to say what man zs. It is primarily this senses 
of the reality of people—the simultaneous knowledge 
that they are and what they are—which distinguishes 
the work of the great classic writers. In place of this 
clear-cut reality we find in the work of contemporary 
writers a series of psychological impressions, a process 
of psychological notation, so that the individual has a 
psychological instead of an ontological reality. ‘This can 
be illustrated by comparing a passage from Wuthering 
Heights with a passage from The Rainbow : 


“My love for Linton is like the foliage in the woods: time 
will change it. My love for Heathcliff resembles the eternal 
rocks beneath: a source of little visible delight, but necessary. 
Nelly, I am Heathcliff. He’s always, always in my mind: not asa 
pleasure, any more than I am always a pleasure to myself, but as 
my own being.” 


His blood beat up in waves of desire. He wanted to come 
to her, to meet her. She was there, if he could reach her. The 
reality of her who was just beyond him absorbed him. Blind and 
destroyed, he pressed forward, nearer, nearer to receive the 
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consummation of himself, be received within the darkness which 
should swallow him and yield him up to himself. If he could 
come really within the blazing kernel of darkness, if really he 
could be destroyed, burnt away till he lit with her in one con- 
summation, that were supreme, supreme. (The Rainbow.) 


The first thing that strikes one about these passages is 
that the first represents the prose and the second the 
poetical use of language. The passage from Wuthering 
Heights possesses the same precision that I have already 
called attention to—the remarkable power of translating 
extremely rarefied feelings into concrete terms. It is a 
calm and detached analysis of experience. The images 
are not chosen for their suggestive power, but because 
they express perfectly the difference between two sets of 
feelings—between the purely physical attraction that 
Catherine feels for Linton, and her love for Heathcliff. 
The statement that Heathcliff is “necessary”, the 
“Nelly, I am Heathcliff’, which is the climax of the 
passage, point to a profound understanding of the 
identity of the emotions. It is precisely this under- 
standing that is wanting in Lawrence. It is something 
that has been lost. If we ask Emily Bronté what love is, 
she can tell us. She can point to Heathcliff and Linton 
and say: This, but not that. She is perfectly aware of 
the difference between them. When we get to Lawrence, 
this certainty has disappeared. It is the writing of 
someone who is trying to discover the nature of an emotion 
and has not succeeded. ‘Thus it seems to me that here 
the poetical method, which Lawrence often used with 
admirable effect, is nothing but a confession of failure. 
Words and images like “blind”, “destroyed”, “burnt 
away’, “receive the consummation of himself”, and 
“blazing kernel of darkness” are far from the astonishing 
clarity of Wuthering Heights. ‘They do not express the 
writer’s experience, but are really a form of verbiage— 
a subterfuge to distract the reader’s attention from a 
failure of experience. It is not the sign of a personal 
failure on Lawrence’s part, but something that had 
happened to human nature as a whole. The blurred 
effect of the words used points to a progressive loss of 
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contact between the word and the emotion it signifies ; 
and this in turn is a symptom of the prevailing chaos 
of human feelings. 


III 


I have suggested that the structure of Wuthering 
Heights is metaphysical. We now have to consider the 
demands it makes on its inhabitants, the moral standards 
it imposes. 

One of the most important differences between the 
two worlds is the quality of love that people feel for one 
another. Emily Bronté’s conception of love is essentially 
a philosophical one. Love is something absolute, the 
means by which human beings achieve fulfilment and 
completion. Catherine speaks of her love for Heathcliff 
as “necessary” and it is clear that their destiny depends 
on it. The alternative is frustration and waste. It 
is this which makes Catherine’s marriage to Linton the 
central fact of the book. It is an act of betrayal, but far 
more than an act of mere human betrayal. In choosing 
Linton she is deliberately false to her own world. She 
distinguishes, in a way that Linton naturally could not, 
between the values of the two worlds; she knows what is 
right and chooses what is wrong. In this sense her 
failure is a moral failure and plunges the world into 
chaos. The choice is a victory for self-indulgence—a 
sacrifice of primary to secondary things. 

What is most striking, however, is the way in which the 
fortunes of the two worlds are bound up with Catherine’s 
choice. Linton’s victory is not merely a_ personal 
triumph ; it is a victory for the sort of life he stands for 
over what Heathcliff stands for. These implications 
can only be fully appreciated by reference to the myster- 
ious but important figure of Nelly Dean. The character 
of Nelly Dean has lately been described as a clumsy, 
old-fashioned technical device.* More discerning critics 
have seen in her the modern counterpart of the Greek 
chorus which provides the ordinary, normal person’s 
comment on the tragic action; but though she certainly 
* Willis, The Authorship of ‘Wuthering Heights’. 
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does this, she also does a great deal more. She acts as a 
filter through which the central experience of Wuthering 
Heights is filtered. For this experience, as I have 
tried to show, is so unusual that it has to be situated in the 
everyday world by a method of this sort in order to make 
it fully accessible to the reader. Nelly Dean’s com- 
ments, however, are very much more fundamental to 
the action of the book than those of a Greek chorus. 
They are often of such importance that the “meaning” 
of individual scenes and their relation to the whole 
are only to be understood in the light of them. 

At the beginning of Chapter VII, for instance, there 
is a description of Catherine’s return from Thrushcross 
Grange where she had been for five weeks. 


““. . « instead of a wild, hatless little savage jumping into 
the house and rushing to squeeze us all breathless, there "lighted 
from a handsome black pony a very dignified person with brown 
ringlets falling from the cover of a feathered beaver, and a long 
cloth habit, which she was obliged to hold up with both hands 


that she might sailin .. . 
“I removed the habit, and there shone forth beneath, a grand 


plaid silk frock, white trousers and burnished shoes; and, while 
her eyes sparkled joyfully when the dogs came bounding up, she 
dare hardly touch them lest they should fawn upon her splendid 
garments.” 


This is by no means the casual piece of description 
that it appears at first sight to be, but a deliberate piece of 
stylization. It indicates that Catherine is moving 
towards the “‘polite” world of the Lintons. She is already 
so refined that she “lights” from her pony and has to 
hold up her habit with both hands in order to “sail” in. 
The silk, the white trousers and the burnished shoes 
are all symbols of the material comfort, the opulence 
that union with the Lintons will bring. After five weeks 
of Thrushcross Grange she is unpleasantly aware of the 
difference between Heathcliff’s roughness and the refine- 
ment of the Lintons. 


“Why [says Catherine to Heathcliff], how very black and 
cross you look—and how—how funny and grim, But that’s 
because I’m used to Edgar and Isabella Linton,” 
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Although Nelly Dean plays no part in the action of the 


book, she is used to indicate the writer’s own attitude 
towards the protagonists, or rather towards what they 


stand for, at a given moment. Her attitude towards 


Linton and Catherine is one of extreme disapproval 
and she is clearly on Heathcliff’s side. 


“And now [she says to Heathcliff] though I have dinner to 
get ready, I’ll steal time to arrange you so that Edgar Linton 
shall look quite a doll beside you: and that he does.” 


“Doll” is a significant comment on Linton’s refinement. 
The growing ascendancy of the Lintons involves the 
degradation of Heathcliff. 


“He had reached the age of sixteen then, I think, and without 
having bad features, or being deficient in intellect, he contrived 
to convey an impression of inward and outward repulsiveness 
that his present aspect retains no traces of . . . He struggled 
long to keep up an equality with Catherine in her studies, and 
yielded with poignant though silent regret: but he yielded 
completely ; and there was no prevailing on him to take a step 
in the way of moving upwards, when he found he must, necessarily, 
sink beneath his former level. Then personal appearance sympath- 
1zed with mental deterioration: he acquired a slouching gait and 
an ignoble look. . . .* 

“Catherine and he were constant companions still at his seasons 
of respite from labour, but he had ceased to express his fondness 
for her in words, and recoiled from her girlish caresses, as if 
conscious that there could be no gratification in lavishing such 
marks of affection on him. . .” 


The passages indicating the changing fortunes of the 
two worlds follow one another in a logical succession. 
The climax is reached in a description of the meeting 
between the elegant Edgar and the degenerate Heathcliff. 


“Her companion rose up, but he hadn’t time to express 
his feelings further, for a horse’s feet were heard on the flags, 
and having knocked gently, young Linton entered his face brilliant 
with delight at the unexpected summons he had received. Doubt- 
less Catherine marked the difference between her friends as one 
came in and the other went out. The contrast resembled what 

* Italics mine. 
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you see in exchanging a bleak, hilly coal country for a beautiful 
fertile valley, and his voice and greeting were as opposite as 
his aspect. He had a sweet, low manner of speaking, and pro- 
nounced his words as you do, that’s less gruff than we talk here, 
and softer.” 


In this passage, as in others, it is suggested that Linton’s 
superiority is superficial—a surface superiority. He 
knocks “gently”, his voice is “sweet” and “low” ; and by 
calling attention to his unusual manner of speaking, his 
connection with the “polite” world is stressed. The 
contrast between the “bleak hilly, coal country” and the 
“beautiful fertile valley” looks forward to Catherine’s 
own comparison between “the foliage in the woods” and 
“the eternal rocks beneath”. One is difficult but neces- 
sary ; the other easy but transitory. The element of self- 
indulgence is brought out by a comment at the end of the 
same chapter. , 


“The soft thing looked askance through the window: he 
possessed the power to depart, as much as a cat possesses the 
power to leave a mouse half-killed, or a bird half-eaten.” 


The seventh and eighth chapters of the book prepare 
the way for the great scene between Catherine and Nelly 
in the ninth which marks the summit of Emily Bronté’s 
art. I have already discussed this scene in detail. Here 
I merely wish to point out that in the dialogue, the curious 
rhythm of the book reaches an astonishing intensity. 


“You love Edgar, and Edgar loves you. All seems smooth 
and easy: where is the obstacle ?” 

“Here and here,” replied Catherine, striking one hand on 
her forehead, and the other on her breast : “in whichever place 
the soul lives. In my soul and in my heart I’m convinced I’m 
wrong.” . 

‘“*That’s very strange! I cannot make it out.” 

“Tt’s my secret. But if you will not mock at me, I'll explain 
it. I can’t do it distinctly, but I'll give you a feeling of how I 


a, 


With the disappearance of Heathcliff and the marriage 
of Catherine and Linton, the tumult subsides for a time ; 
but it begins all over again with the return of Heathcliff. 
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“On a mellow evening in September, I was coming from the 
garden with a heavy basket of apples which I had been gathering. 
It had got dusk, and the moon looked over the high wall of the 
court, causing undefined shadows to lurk in the corners of the 
numerous projecting portions of the building. I set my burden 
on the house steps by the kitchen door, and lingered to rest, 
and drew in a few more breaths of the soft, sweet air; my eyes 
were on the moon, and my back to the entrance, when I heard a 
voice behind me say: 

“ ‘Nelly, is that you ?? ” 


This lovely passage is symbolical of the temporary calm 
which is destroyed by Heathcliff’s return. It is significant 
that his absence has improved his appearance : 


“T was amazed more than ever to behold the transformation 
of Heathcliff. He had grown a tall, athletic, well-formed man ; 
beside whom my master seemed quite slender and youth-like . . . 
His countenance was much older in expression and decision of 
feature than Mr. Linton’s; it looked intelligent and retained 
no marks of its former degradation !” 


Heathcliff, in fact, has acquired precisely those second- 
ary physical characteristics which were responsible for 
Linton’s success. The conflict begins all over again, 
gathering in violence until it culminates in the last 
meeting of Catherine and Heathcliff. 


“An instant they held asunder, and then how they met I hardly 
saw, but Catherine made a spring, and he caught her, and they 
were locked in an embrace from which I thought my mistress would 
never be released alive: in fact, to my eyes she seemed directly 
insensible. He flung himself into the nearest seat, and on my 
approaching to ascertain if she had fainted, he gnashed at me, 
and foamed like a mad dog, and gathered her to him with greedy 
jealousy. I did not feel as if I were in the company of a creature 
of my own species: it appeared that he would not understand, 
though I spoke to him; so I stood off, and held my tongue in 
great perplexity.” 


It is a magnificent passage—a supreme instance of pure 
passion—but this does not alter the fact that the move- 
ment of Wuthering Heights is a destructive movement. 
The struggle against the conventions of the “polite” 
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world leads to the destruction of the other. Catherine 
is destroyed by the friction between the two, and 
Heathcliff reduced to a state of degradation which is 
far more terrible than the servitude of his boyhood. 

The change of fortune is indicated with considerable 
subtlety. There is an apparent alteration in Nelly’s 
attitude towards Edgar Linton. The “doll” of the earlier 
part of the book is the “‘kind master’’, the “dear master”, 
of the last. It is an alteration which emphasizes Heath- 
cliffs state with extraordinary force. (The fact that 
Heathcliff’s son turns out ironically to be a pure Linton 
reminds us what the Lintons are made of!) Heathcliff’s 
whole intelligence is bent on revenge : 


“Don’t you think Hindley would be proud of his son, if he 
could see him ? Almost as proud as I am of mine. But there’s 


this difference ; one is gold put to the use of paving stones, and the 


other is tin polished to ape a service of silver. Mine has nothing 
valuable about it; yet I shall have the merit of making it go as 
far as such poor stuff can go. Hs had first rate qualities, and they 
are lost : rendered worse than unavailing.” 


“‘Gold put to the use of paving stones . . . tin polished 
to ape a service of silver” —it is one of Emily Bronté’s most 
characteristic and most pregnant images. It is a perfect 
summing-up of the differences between Heathcliff and 
the Lintons, and by a brilliant stroke of irony it becomes 
a description of what has happened to Heathcliff. For 
the strength and vitality which were so admirable have 
failed to find a proper outlet and are dedicated to 
destruction. 

With the death of Catherine the movement of Wuther- 
ing Heights becomes calm again, but the calm is in a sense 
illusory. It is rather that the real drama shifts to another 
plane and the action of the last part of the book develops 
simultaneously on two different planes. For once she is 
dead Catherine dominates the book to a far greater extent 
than ever before; her personality is more urgent, more 
compelling than it ever was during her life. The interest 
of the final chapters lies in the influence that Catherine 
exerts over Heathcliff and the mysterious “change” it 
producesin him. This “change”, which causes a complete 
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loss of interest in the facts of everyday existence, amounts 
to a completely new relationship between Catherine and 
Heathcli#—a relationship which can only be completed 
(so the writer implies) in another world. The process 
ends with Heathcliff’s absorption into this other world. 
I think it can be said that the last part of the book 
enforces the first. ‘The disorder in the universe of 
Wuthering Heights is produced by a conflict of extremes, 
by the attempt to form a relationship which is im- 
possible in the created order (such is Catherine’s frailty). 
The normal order can only be restored—and here 
Wuthering Heights strongly resembles Hamlet and Macbeth 
—by the disappearance of all the anomalous elements ; 
and this in fact is what happens. Their place is taken by 
the younger Catherine and Hareton who are essentially 
a compromise between the Lintons and Heathcliffs of 
a former generation. It is significant that Wuthering 
Heights, like the Shakespearean tragedies, begins on a note 
of violence and ends in calm—authentic calm. The book 
opens with a description of storm, of “‘the range of gaunt 
thorns all stretching their limbs one way, as if craving 
alms of the sun”, and closes with Lockwood’s meditation 
on the graves of Catherine and Heathcliff. ‘“‘I lingered 
round them, under that benign sky ; watching the moths 
fluttering among the heather and harebells, listened to 
the soft wind breathing through the grass, and wondered 
how anyone could imagine unquiet slumbers for the 
sleepers in that quiet earth.” 
Martin TuRNELL. 








A FORGOTTEN ENGLISH CATHOLIC 
VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Ne” that a fresh version of our English Catholic New 
Testament is contemplated it will not be without 
interest to see what a successor of those famous Douay 
Professors who produced the original Rheims Version in 
1582 did on the same lines more than two hundred years 
ago. This was Dr. Robert Witham who came of a 
Yorkshire family famous in Catholic annals. Several of 
them were educated at Douay, among them George, who 
became Vicar Apostolic of the Midland District, 1702- 
1715, and subsequently of the Northern District till his 
death in 1726. His younger brother, Robert, with whom 
we are here concerned, after teaching philosophy at 
Douay went on the English mission and was oy le 
of the Northern District until 1714 when he became Presi- 
dent of Douay, a post he held until his death on 29 May, 
1738. Dr. Witham, say the Editors of the Seventh Douay 
Diary : 

was a president to whom the college of Douay owed much, but 
especially in the regularity of its discipline, the care with which 
its accounts were kept, his strict adherence to authority and the 
spirit of almost isolation to which, in the end, he reduced the 
college. He appears to have been a man of strong but narrow 
views, with a deep sense of duty and piety, an unswerving loyalty 
to the House of Stuart, a rooted objection to the subordination 
of the College to the University of Paris which—with good 
reason—he suspected of Jansenism in its ‘Theology.* 


Dr. Burton quotes : 


A recent French writer, Mgr. Haudecceur, who thus sums up 
the character of Dr. Witham: “An exceptional administrator, 
a solid theologian, a distinguished orator, a man of deep and 
enlightened piety, and one who exhibited a singular beauty of soul, 
he has left in the College and in the minds of all the English 
Clergy an undying memory and a stainless reputation.” t 


* Catholic Record Society. The Seventh Douay Diary, 1715-1778, Vol. 
28, 1828. Dr. Witham himself started this Diary and continued it almost 
to the day of his death; it alone would be a sufficient memorial to his 
name. 

t Life of and Times of Bishop Challoner, i, p. 109, note. He gives a 
portrait of Dr. Witham as a young man, i, p. 39. 
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Witham and Challoner were in many respects kindred 
spirits and were respectively President and Vice-President 
of the College, indeed Witham was very anxious that 
Challoner should succeed him in the post of President, 
but Challoner had to accept the burden of the Episcopate 
in 1738, the year of Dr. Witham’s death. Both of them 
had had experience of the English mission and its needs, 
and though we have no positive statement to the effect, 
they must have often spoken together on the need of a 
readable English version of the Bible. The fifth edition 
of the Rheims Version of the New Testament appeared 
in 1738—again the year of Dr. Witham’s death—and it is 
as certain as anything can be that Challoner had a hand 
in its production. But eight years previously, in 1730, 
Dr. Witham himself had published his Annotations on the 
New Testament, in which (i) the literal sense is explained 
according to the Expositions of the Ancient Fathers ; 
(ii) the false Interpretations, both of the ancient and 
modern writers, which are contrary to the received 
Doctrine of the Catholic Church, are briefly examined 
and disproved, and (iii) with an account of the chief 
differences betwixt the text of the ancient Latin Version 
and the: Greek in the printed Editions and MSS. By 
R(obert) W(itham), 1730. 

The above title is, however, misleading. For in addi- 
tion to the Annotations we are given an English text which, 
though based on that of Rheims, 1582, may well be called 
a fresh translation since it differs from that of Rheims in 
almost every verse. Prefixed is a wholly admirable address 
To the Reader from which considerations of space forbid 
us giving more than excerpts. Speaking of the Rheims 
Version Dr. Witham points out that it was made 


before the amendments and corrections, made under Sixtus V, 
and Clement VIII, to reduce the Latin-Vulgat to its former 
purity. Yet the differences betwixt that Douay-translation and 
the present Latin-Vulgat, are so few, and inconsiderable, that 
they must have followed a very correct Latin-edition. .. . 
They perhaps follow’d too scrupulously the Latin, even as to 
the placing of the words, but what chiefly makes that edition 
seem so obscure at present, and scarce intelligible, is the difference 
of the English tongue, as it was spoken at that time, and as it is 
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now chang’d and refin’d: so that many words and Expressions, 
both in the Translation, and Annotations, by length of time, 
are become obsolete, and no longer in use.* 


He next defends the use of “thou” and “thee”, “even 
when the words were addressed to God himself”; also 
the retention of “Hebraisms and Grecisms . . . which 
may yet be well enough understood in English”. He 
stoutly defends the practice of translating from the Latin 
Vulgate text in preference to the Greek; and to the 
contention that the “Originals were written in Greek”, 
he answers: “They were so. But first we desire to know 
where they, or we, may find this Greek fountain pure, 
clear and unmixed, as it was in the beginning”. And 
when appeal is made to the number of ancient manu- 
scripts of the Greek text, he points to their lack of 
uniformity in readings, quoting the statement of Mills 
that “out of about 120 MSS., he publish’d an. 1707 
above thirty thousand different readings”. ‘This variety 
has, he says brought about the publication of those 
innumerable versions which led Luther himself to ex- 
claim that 


owing to the number of versions readers were left in a greater 
state of uncertainty than ever before. While Beza said that the 
number of translators who ‘perverted rather than converted’ 
(non tam convertunt quam pervertunt) was so great that unless 
something was done to counteract their audacity we should find 
ourselves within a very few years stripped of our property.T 


At the end of his Preface Dr. Witham modestly says: 


I freely own to the publick, that I do not look upon myself suffici- 
ently qualified to make a new translation, which therefore I have 
not pretended to. I am far from being so perfect in the greek, 
as I could wish, and of Hebrew I know nothing. 


But despite this disclaimer his knowledge of Greek 
appears at every turn, more especially in his notes on the 


* This Preface is given in full by Archdeacon Cotton, Rhemes and Doway : 
an Attempt to shew what has been done by Roman Catholics for the diffusion 
of the Holy Scriptures in English, 1855, Appendiv IV, pp. 305-314. 

t Quoted by Witham from R. Simon, Criticks on the New Testament, the 
last chapter. 
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variant readings and the discrepancies between the Vul- 
gate text and the Greek. His familiarity with the writings 
of the Fathers is remarkable; he reads St. Chrysostom 
in the original and quotes freely from many Patristic 
writers. How wide his reading must have been will be 
seen by his references to Eusebius, Theophylact, Origen, 
Tertullian, SS. Augustine, Jerome, Cyril of Alexandria 
and St. Thomas, also to Maldonatus, Estius, Petavius, 
Luke of Bruges, Pearson on the Creed, the Magdeburg 
Centuriators, various unnamed French versions of the 
New Testament, Richard Simon, Walton’s Polyglot, and 
such little-known writers as Paulus Burgensis and 
Hospinianus, Historta Sacramentorum. 

There is a double set of Approbations, one at the 
beginning, the other at the end. ‘These latter are 
presumably the declarations of the official Censors on 
whose verdict the Approbations were based. The 
Censors were John Ingleton, Doctor of the University of 
Paris, Richard Challoner, Doctor of the University of 
Douay and Professor there, Philip Loraine, a Franciscan 
Recollect, Pacificus Baker of the same Order, George 
Kendal and William Thornburgh, Professors at Douay. 
Challoner says : 


“T have read the English translation of the whole of the New Testa- 
ment and have found it faithful in every respect and in conformity 
with the Vulgate. Nor have I discovered anything in the Notes 
contrary to sound faith or morals; the author’s learning and 
piety appear at every turn” —(Sept. 24, 1730. London). 


After the Errata and Approbations we have an exceed- 
ingly useful alphabetical “Index of the Chief Particulars 
in the Annotations in both volumes”. 

To each of the Synoptic Gospels is prefixed a brief 
Introduction, but to the Gospel of St. John he devotes 
five pages of small print dealing with the Divinity of 
Christ and the various heretical opinions on the subject ; 
he also takes occasion to show how baseless is the prevailing 
Protestant “Bible worship”. But he feels it necessary to 
apologize for having written at such length: “this 
Preface (being) already much longer than I design’d”. 
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Dr. Witham called his work Annotations and it is 
possible that he did not at first contemplate making what 
amounts to a fresh translation. At any rate the Annota- 
tions are what he chiefly has in mind, and there can be no 
question of their very real value. He omits, however, the 
polemical Notes provided by the Rhemists in 1582 and 
subsequent editions, for he rightly feels that they are 
concerned only with controversies long dead. Of his 
own Notes he truthfully says: “Nor yet have I used any 
harsh language, or reflections on those who have fal’n into 
the greatest errors and mistakes, 2 Tim., ii, 24”’. 

Yet while his Notes cannot be described as contro- 
versial he does not hesitate, when elucidating points of 
Catholic doctrine, to show up the aberrations of the 
heretical teachers of his time. Indeed when commenting 
on the Apocalypse he loses patience over the then prevalent 
contention that the Pope was Antichrist. In fact his 
treatment of that subject would have been even fuller 
had not a friend * advised him to omit what he describes 
as an Appendix on that question which he had proposed 
to insert. The Notes are, throughout, appended to each 
chapter and conclude with a short discussion of any Greek 
terms that call for comment. Those on St. Matthew’s 
Gospel are full and remarkably practical. Here are a few 
specimens taken at random, xvi, 13: 

“ “Go after me, Satan’, the words may signify ‘begone 
from me’, but out of respect for the expositions of the 
ancient Fathers, who would have these words to signify 
come after me or follow me, | have put with the Rheims 
translation, Go after me’.” 

How careful he was in his choice of the exact word 
appears in the note on xviii, 6: ‘“‘ ‘Scandalize’, being 
sufficiently understood, and authoriz’d by use, both in 
English and in French, might, I thought, be retain’d. The 
words ‘offend’ and ‘offence’ in the Prot. Translation 
do not express sufficiently the sense.” On xxviii, 1: “In 
the Night of the Sabbath towards the dawning on the 
first day of the week”, the Note runs: “According to the 
Letter: ‘in the evening of the Sabbath, which began to 
dawn on the first of the Sabbath’. This latter Translation, 
* Was this “‘friend’’ Dr. Challoner? See above. 
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which is that of the Rhemes Testament, is certainly more 
according to the Letter, and more obscure than it need 
be”. Dr. Witham then points out that by “the evening” 
here is clearly meant “the night-time” as it was “towards 
the dawn’”’; also that “Sabbath” can stand for “week”, 
(cf. Lk. xviii, 12; Acts xx, 7; 1 Cor. xvi, 2). The Notes 
throughout aim at providing the reader with a compen- 
dium of Catholic doctrine ; one feels at every turn that 
it is the people of his own country, deprived of practical 
religious instruction, whom he has in view. See, for 
examples, those on the sin against the Holy Ghost (Matt. 
xii), on St. Peter’s faith which continues unshaken in his 
successors, (xvi); on “no one knoweth of the day of 
judgement” (xxiv). When he comes to chs. xxvi—xxvill 
his notes cover such points as the story of the Sacred 
Passion as given in all Four Evangelists, on the Last 
Supper and the Institution of the Holy Eucharist. 
Apropos of this latter doctrine he cites Luther as saying : 


“Who but the Devil hath granted such a Licence of wresting the 
words of the Holy Scripture ? who ever read in the Scriptures, 
that my Body, is the same as the sign of my Body ? or that 1s, is the 
same as,. it signifies? ... Not one of the Fathers, though so 
numerous, ever said: Jt 1s only bread, and wine: or, the Body, 
and Blood of Christ is not there present”—(Luther, Opera, Tom. 
vii, Wittenberg, p. 391). 


Yet Luther, though insisting on the Real Presence, refused 
to allow of Trans-substantiation, but only of what he 
called “‘companation”’. There follow valuable Notes on 
the meaning of the Agony in the Garden, Peter’s denials, 
the scenes on Calvary, and the doctrine involved in the 
Resurrection. 

On St. Mark’s Gospel are some forty-three Notes, but 
the only one of importance concerns the disputed verses 
at the end. On St. Luke the Notes are copious and 
learned: he defends “‘full of grace” against the “gracious” 
of Erasmus, the “highly-favoured” of the Protestant 
versions, and the “freely-beloved” of Beza. His note on 
fs . . . . 

men of good will’ is very effective against the present 
wholly unwarranted endeavour to read “to men; good 
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will”. Apropos of the genealogy he holds the view, some- 
what unusual at that time, that St. Joseph’s genealogy is 
here given. He has the usual note on “the second-first 
Sabbath” (vi), and argues that the reading “seventy-two” 
disciples (x), is better attested than “seventy”. On 
ch. xxii he has full notes on “Do this in commemoration 
of Me’’, words which indicate the Ordination of the 
Apostles and inculcate the doctrine of the Real Presence. 
He inverts “thou, being once converted” and reads 
“thou, converted once”’, this is in his text of the passage, 
but in his Note he has the usual reading. No less than 
eight pages are devoted to the first chapter of St. John 
where Witham deals principally with the arguments for 
the Godhead of Christ ; apropos of ch. v, he discusses 
the question of “the Probatica”, the authenticity of the 
story of the Angel who stirred the waters of Siloam, and 
he again treats of the Godhead of Christ. The Notes on 
the Holy Eucharist are instructive, but he is surprisingly 
brief on the authenticity of the episode of the woman 
taken in adultery. 

We must not delay longer over these Notes and will 
only call attention to Heb. v, 7, where there is a very long 
note on “Exauditus est pro sua reverentia”: “Even the 
last Protestant translation (1611), though much more 
exact than any of the former, put, ‘And was hear’d in that 
he feared’. If the Rhem. translation, which I have not 
changed (‘was heard for his reverence’), be Obscure, I 
much doubt whether theirs can be better understood”. 
The Protestant translation, he continues: “is far from 
being exact, nor can it be looked upon as a proper and 
literal translation from the Greek text”. 

Some of Dr. Witham’s renderings are strange, e.g. 
Matt. ix, 18, “A Ruler of a Synagogue” instead of “a 
certain ruler”, a paraphrase rather than a translation ; 
x, 36, “And a man’s enemies shall be his own Domesticks”’, 
an unfortunate Latinism (cf. Gal. vi, 10), and all the more 
strange in that 1582 was for once not ultra-Latin : ‘And 
a man’s enemies, they of his owne household”. In xvin, 
28, he has “‘a hundred Roman pence”, where “Roman” 
should have stood in the margin instead of being italicized. 
Apropos of these italics, which are very numerous, Witham 
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seems to have been the first to introduce them ;* certainly 
the early editions of Rheims did not have them. Witham, 
however, defends their use in his Preface : 


If the reader find sometimes a word or two (!) in a different 
Character (italics) it is meerly because, though they are not 
expressed in the very Jetter of the text, yet they seem’d necessary, 
to represent to the reader the true and literal sense. 


But it is questionable whether such a practice is not 
misleading, apt to result in undue emphasis by the un- 
wary reader. 

Sometimes his renderings really are open to question : 
for instance he is guilty of what sounds like a colloquialism 
when he writes, “and no man gave him anything’, 
Lk. xv, 16; while in xv, 9 he courageously endeavours to 
express the Greek and Latin gender by saying that the 
woman who had recovered her groat “calleth together 
her female-friends”, ‘‘“women-friends” would have been 
better. But in xvi, 9 his “eternal mansions” is a decided 
improvement on “eternal tabernacles”, Rheims and the 
Revised Version, or “everlasting habitations” of the 
Authorized Version, and Challoner’s “everlasting dwell- 
ings”. In xvii, 6 he renders “mulberry tree” instead of 
fig-tree, but makes no comment: he repudiates the 
practice of translating ““mna” by “pound” as misleading, 
though Rheims so rendered it. 

In Heb. xii, 14 we have an unusual rendering: “Pursue 
peace with all men, and purity of life, without which no 
man shall see God” ; Rheims, followed by Challoner in 
all his editions, has “‘Follow peace with all men, and 
holiness : without which no man shall see God”; the 
Greek and all the principal Latin manuscripts have “the 
Lord”, though the Sixtine and Clementine editions of 
the Vulgate read “Deum”. Note, too, such renderings 
as “that God would open unto us a door of utterance” 
(Coloss. iv, 3); ‘‘a mountain palpable” (Heb. xii, 18) ; 
“look upon the long-bearing of our Lord” (2 Pet. iii, 15). 
On the other hand many of his renderings are distinctly 
felicitous: “Judas, is it with a kiss thou betrayest the 


* That is, into our Catholic versions: for they first appeared in the 
Genevan Version of 1560. 
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Son of man ?” (Lk. xxii, 48) ; “cancelling the handwriting 
of the decree” (Coloss. ii, 14); “dwelling in tents” 
(Heb. xi, 9), instead of the unfortunate “cottages” which 
Challoner in all his editions took over from the edition of 
1582.* 

Jn. ii, 4 is boldly rendered “What hast thou to do with 
Me ?” and only a brief note is thought necessary: “‘these 
words have the appearance of a kind of reprehension” ; 
hardly sufficient explanation is given. 

Dr. Witham was well-acquainted with the English 
version produced by Cornelius Nary, a priest in Dublin, 
1919.t He criticizes him for paraphrasing rather than 
translating Thess. ii, 3 (see below), also for reading 
“covenant” for “testament” (Heb. ix, 16), though he 
agrees with him in putting “Priest” for “Elder” (1 Pet. 
v, 1. He evidently thinks that Dr. Nary is too prone to 
follow the lead of the Protestant translators; he insists, 
for instance, that in 1 Thess. iv, 6 we should read “‘and 
that no man go beyond or circumvent his brother in the 
matter’, and not, as Challoner has in all his editions “in 
business’’, nor “‘as the Protestants and Mr. N , even 
in their Translations, add, in any matter, because some 
expound it of frauds and circumventions in any kind of 
business. But this addition of amy, should be left out, 
seeing the best Interpreters expound it of a prohibition 
of Adultery’. It is noteworthy that whereas the Author- 
ized Version has “‘in amy matter’’, the Revisers in 1881 are 
in agreement with Witham and read “in the matter’’. 
Dr. Witham complains too that “a Jate English trans- 
lation from the Latin an. 1719, by C. N.” is not con- 
sistent in his renderings of the Vulgate “‘seniores” and 
“presbyteri” ; “the Translators of the Rhem. Testament 
were more exact . . . yet they have gone from this. in one 
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* Challoner betrays a curious hesitancy and inconsistency apropos of 
‘the mount of Olives’’: Mt. xxi, 1, “Mount Olivet’”’, Mk. xiii, 3, ‘‘mount of 
Olivet’’, Lk. xix, 29, ‘‘called Olivet’, xix, 37, ‘‘mount Olivet’”’, xxi, 37, 
‘“‘called Olivet’’; the only change he made was when, Mk. xiii, 3, in his 
edition of 1752, he read ‘‘Mount of Olives’’ instead of ‘‘Mount of Olivet”. 
Drs. Witham and Lingard, 1836, with the Authorized and Revised Versions, 
read consistently “‘mount of Olives’’. 

t Cornelius Nary was a Doctor of Paris University and perhaps it is not 
ungenerous to suppose that Dr. Witham’s well-known distrust of that 
University with its Jansenistic tendencies may have unconsciously in- 
fluenced his judgement when dealing with Dr. Nary. 
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or two places”, and he instances their renderings of 
Acts xi, 30 and xvi, 4, pp. 401-2, on I Pet. v, 1. Apropos 
of 2 Thess. ii, 3 (see above), Witham lays down a sound 
principle : 


When the Expositions are so different, as in this place, whoso- 
ever pretends to give a literal Translation, ought never to add 
words to the text, which determine the sense to such a particular 
Exposition, and especially in the same print, as Mr. N— on the 
7. verse, where he translates, “only let him that now holdeth the 
Faith, keep it until he be taken out of the way”, p. 252. 


But a better idea of the character of Dr. Witham’s 
version will be obtained if, instead of taking isolated 
instances such as the above, we take some familiar Gospel 
for a Sunday or Feast-day and set it out in parallel form 


with Challoner’s text : 
WITHAM 


Tue TRANSFIGURATION 


(Lk. ix, 28-36.) 


28. And it came to pass 
about eight days after these 
words, he took Peter, and James, 
and John, and went up to a 
moun.ain to pray. 

29. And while he was pray- 
ing, the appearance of his 
countenance was alter’d: and 
his Garments white, and shin- 
ing. 
30. And behold two men 
were talking with him, and 
they were Moyses, and Elias. 

31. Appearing in majesty: 
and they spoke of his decease, 
which he was to undergo at 
Jerusalem. 


CHALLONER, 1749* 


Tue TRANSFIGURATION 


(Lk. ix, 28-36.) 


28. And it came to pass 
about eight days after these 
words, that he took Peter and 
James and John, and went up 
into a Mountain to pray. 

29. And whilst he prayed the 
shape of his countenance was 
altered, and his raiment became 
white and glittering. 


30. And behold two men 
were talking with him. And 
they were Moses and Elias, 

31. Appearing in majesty. 
And they spoke of his decease 
that he should accomplish tn 
Jerusalem. 


* Challoner’s editions vary in only two instances: ver. 31 ‘“‘majesty”, 
1749 and 1750, as in the present printed editions ; 1752 ‘‘glory’”’. 


ver. 32. 


‘“‘Awaking’’, 1749; 1750 and 1752 ‘“‘waking”’ as in the present 


printed editions which therefore do not in this instance represent the first 


edition, 1749. 
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32. But Peter, and they that 
were with him, were over- 
whelmed with sleep. And 
awaking they saw his Majesty, 
and the two men that were with 
him. 

33. And it happen’d as they 
were departing from him, Peter 
saith to Jesus: master, it is 
good for us to be here: and 
let us make three tabernacles, 
one for thee, one for Moyses, 
and one for Elias: not knowing 
what he said. | 

34. And as he was thus speak- 
ing, a cloud came, and over- 
shadow’d them : and they were 
afraid, as they were entring into 
the cloud. 

35. And a voice came from 
the cloud saying: this is my 
beloved Son, hear ye him. 

36. And while the voice 
was uttered, Jesus was found 
alone. And they kept z# secret, 
and in those days said nothing 
to anyone of the things which 
they had seen. 
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32. But Peter and they that 
were with him were heavy with 
sleep. And waking, they saw 
his glory, and the two men that 
stood with him. 


33. And it came to pass that 
as they were departing from 
him, Peter saith to Jesus: 
Master, it is good for us to be 
here; and let us make three 
tabernacles, one for thee, one 
for Moses, and one for Elias: 
not knowing what he said. 

34. And as he spoke these 
things there came a cloud, and 
overshadowed them : and they 
were afraid, when they entered 
into the cloud. 

35. And a voice came out of 
the cloud, saying: This is 
my beloved Son, hear him. 

36. And whilst the voice 
was uttered, Jesus was found 
alone. And they held their 
peace, and told no man in those 
days any of these things which 
they had seen. 


It will be of interest, too, to see how Dr. Witham dealt 
with the original Rheims Version : 


THE ACTES OF THE APOSTLES 


RuEIMs, 1582 


(Chapter I, 1-10.) 


1. The first treatise I made of 
al things, O Theophilus, which 
Jesus began to doe and to teache, 

2. Until the day wherein 
giving commaundement by the 
Holy Ghost to the Apostles 
whom he chose, he was as- 
umpted ; 


Dr. WitHAM, 1730 


1. In my first treatise, I have 
given some account, O Theo- 
philus, of all the things which 
Jesus began to do, and to teach, 

2. Untill the day, on which 
giving to the Apostles, whom 
he had chosen, commands by 


the Holy Ghost, he was taken 
Up; 
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3. To whom he shewed also 
himself alive after his passion in 
many arguments, for fourtie 


daies appearing to them, and 


speaking of the kingdom of God. 

4. And eating with them he 
commaunded them, that they 
should not depart from Hieru- 
salem, but should expect the 
promisse of the Father, which 
you have heard, saith he, by 
my mouth : 

5. For John indeed baptized 
with water, but you shal be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost 
after these few daies. 

6. They therfore that were 
assembled, asked him, saying, 
Lord, whether at this time wilt 
thou restore the kingdom to 
Israel ? 

7. But he said to them, It 
is not for you to know times or 
moments, which the Father 
hath put in his own power: 
but you shal receive the vertue 
of the Holy Ghost comming 
upon you, and you shal be 
witnesses unto me in Hieru- 
salem, and in al Jewrie, and 
Samaria, and even to the utmost 
of the earth. 

9. And when he has said 
these things, in their sight he was 
elevated : and a cloud received 
him out of their sight. 

10. And when they beheld 
him going into heaven, behold 
two men stoode beside them 
in white garments . . . 
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3. To whom also he shew’d 
himself alive after his Passion 
by many proofs, for forty days 
appearing to them, and speak- 
ing of the kingdom of God. 

4. And eating with them, 
he commanded them not to 
depart from Jerusalem, but to 
wait for the promise of the 
Father; which (said he) you 
have heard from my mouth : 

5. For John indeed baptiz’d 
in water, but you shall be bap- 
tized in the Holy Ghost within 
a few days. 

6. Now they who were met 
together, ask’d of him, saying : 
Lord, wilt thou at this time 
reestablish the kingdom of 
Israel ? 

7. And he said to them: It 
is not for you to know the times 
or the moments which the 
Father hath put in his own 
power. 

8. But you shall receive the 
power of the Holy Ghost 
coming upon you, and you shall 
be witnesses unto me in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Judea, and 
Samaria, and even to the 
utmost parts of the Earth. 

g. And when he had said 
these things, he was raised up, 
they looking on; and a cloud 
took him from their sight. 

10. And as their eyes were 
fix’d upon him going up into 
heaven, behold two men stood 
by them in white apparel .. . 


Finally, a comparison of the renderings of some pas- 
sages from the Acts of the Apostles by the Rhemists, 
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Witham and Challoner* respectively will afford some 
idea of their divergences. 

Acts i, 16: Rh., “You men, brethren”; W., “Men 
and brethren” ; Challoner, always, “men brethren’. 

li, 1: Rh., “The daies of Pentecost” ; W. and Ch., 
“The days of the Pentecost’’. 

ii, 2: Rh., “And suddenly there was made a sound” ; 
W., “And on a sudden a noise was formed from heaven” ; 
Ch., “And suddenly there came a sound from heaven”. 

ili, 6: Rh. and W. “And when this voice was made” ; 
Ch., ‘And when this was noised abroad”, taken over from 
A.V., ““And when this sound was heard”’, R.V. 

li, 31: Rh., “Foreseeing he spake of the resurrection” ; 
W., “‘Foreseeing zt . . .”; Ch., 1749 and 1750, “Fore- 
seeing this he spake . . .”, but in 1752, “‘Foreseeing he 
spake . . .” Witham, however, when quoting the same 
passage in his Notes omits the “it” he had italicized in 
his text. 

lili, 7: “His feete and soles were made strong”; W., 
‘the plants and soles of his feet became firm”; Ch., “‘his 
feet and soles received strength”’. 

iv, 21: Rh., “that which had been done, in that which 
was chaunc’d”; W., “‘what had been done as to that 
which had happened”; Ch., “what had been done, in 
that which had come to pass’. There can be little doubt 
that the Greek clause has inadvertently been translated 
twice and the reduplication has been preserved in the 
Sixtine and Clementine editions of the Vulgate, as also in 
some MSS. 

xii, 3: Rh., “And seeing that it pleased the Jews” ; 
W., “And seeing that this would please... .”; Ch, 
follows Rheims. 

xv., 34: this whole verse is omitted by the Editors 
of the Oxford Vulgate on the strength of three MSS. of 
the Vulgate; but the Sixtine and Clementine editions 
with three MSS. retain the first half: “‘but it seemed 
good unto Silas to remain there”, while the Sixtine and 
Clementine add: “but Judas alone went to Jerusalem”. 
Rheims of course omits this last clause as the Sixtine 


* By “‘Challoner’”’ here we mean his first editions, those of 1749, 1750, 
and 1752; the later ones are of less importance, 
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edition only appeared some eight years after the first 
edition of Rheims in 1582. 
_ Acts xvii, 27: Rh., “If happily they may feele or finde 


him”; W., “if perhaps they may touch or find him” ; 


Ch., “if happily they may feel after him or find him” ; 
Witham’s “touch him” is hardly felicitous. 

xvii,6: Rh., “These are they that stirre up the world” ; 
W., “that set the city in an uproar’’, so, too, Challoner, 
1749 and 1750, but 1752, “disturb the city”. ‘The ren- 
dering “‘city” is undoubtedly due to a misprint in the 
Sixtine and Clementine Vulgate, “‘urbem” for “orbem”’, 
though the mistake occurs also in the famous Codex 
Amiatinus and in the ninth century Codex Vallicellanus. 
The Greek has “the world”’, as in Lk. ii, 1. If proof were 
needed of Fr. Witham’s qualifications for his task his note 
on this reading would supply it, he is well aware of the 
MSS. evidence. 

xviii, 17: Rh., “And Gallio cared for none of those 
things”; W., “troubled not himself about any of these 
things” ; Ch. rightly keeps the Rheims rendering which 
is, too, that of A. V. and R. V. 

The respective translations of Acts iii, 4—5 call for more 
detailed notice as illustrating some of the difficulties 
besetting any attempt at an accurate rendering. 

Rh., “But Peter with John, looking upon him, said, 
Looke upon us. But he looked earnestly upon them” ; 
W., “But Peter with John, fixing his eyes upon him, said : 
look at us. And he look’d on them”; Ch., “But Peter 
with John fastening his eyes upon him, said: Look upon 
us. But he looked earnestly upon them”’. 

An examination of the above translations will serve to 
show the weaknesses of these versions. Rh. has “look” 
three times, yet in the Greek there are three different 
words for which the Vulgate—which they were trans- 
lating—has respectively “intuens”, “respice” and “in- 
tendebat”. Now the first word, drevifw, is a favour- 
Ite with St. Luke. Lk. iv, 20, “the eyes of all His hearers 
in the synagogue were fixed upon Him ; xxii, 56, the maid 
looked fixedly at St. Peter ; Acts i, 10, the Apostles gazed 
fixedly at the ascending Christ ; here, iii, 4, Peter gazed 
fixedly at. the lame man as though he would gauge his 
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faith ; iii, 12, the people gazed in astonishment at Peter 
and John who had worked the miracle ; vi, 15, the Coun- 
cil gazed in wonderment at Stephen ; vli, 55, Stephen 
looked up fixedly at Christ in heaven ; x, 4, Cornelius 
gazed in bewilderment at the Angel ; xi, 6, Peter stared 
into the sheet with its strange contents; xill, 9, Paul 
fixed the wretched Elymas with his gaze; xxiii, 1, he 
fixed his gaze on the members of the Council—who must 
have felt uncomfortable. Lastly St. Paul himself twice 
uses the word, 2 Cor. ili, 7, 13, the people could not fix 
their gaze on the countenance of Moses in glory. Only 
twice, Lk. iv, 20 and Acts vii, 55, do the Rhemists 
appreciate the full force of the word, elsewhere they 
render by “look” or “behold” ; W. is better: “the eyes 
of all were intent upon Him”, Lk. iv, 20; “fixed upon 
Him’’, Acts i, 10 and here, iii, 4; the Council “looked 
earnestly” on Stephen, and he in turn “looked earnestly 
up to heaven”’, vi, 15, vil, 55 ; elsewhere W. has simply 
“look” ; Ch. has caught the force of the word, Lk. iv, 20 ; 
xxii, 56; Acts vii, 55; 2 Cor. iii, 7, 13; but everywhere 
else he is content to render either “look” or “behold”’. 
It is a moot point whether the same Greek word is always 
to be translated by the same English word—a good 
example of the practical impossibility of doing so occurs 
in the very passage, Acts iii, 4-5, which we are considering, 
for Rh., W. and Ch. all say that the lame man “looked 
(earnestly) upon Peter and John” where, however, the 
Greek has éaxe, Vulgate “intendebat”, A.V. and 
R. V. “gave heed to” as in 1 Tim, iv, 16 but elsewhere 
“‘marked”’, “‘stayed”, “holding forth, Lk. xiv, 7; Acts 
xix, 22; Phil. ii, 16; but it is certainly remarkable that 
neither the Rhemists nor Witham nor Challoner, with the 
Vulgate “intuens” before them, should have failed to 
appreciate the full significance of the term. 

At one time Dr. Witham’s New Testament seems to 
have had a fairly wide circulation, for fresh editions 
appeared in 1740 and 1773, while in the Preface to an 
edition of the New Testament published in 1815 by that 
strange body known as the “Roman Catholic Bible Society” 
reference is made to “a translation of the N.T. with very 
useful notes, published at Douay, by Dr. Witham, in 
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1730”. It is matter for regret that his painstaking work 
has fallen into oblivion, for the mantle of Dr. Gregory 
Martin had certainly fallen upon him, and his Annotations 
are to this day most useful. 

Hucu Pops, O.P. 








ADOLPHE RETTE 


Tue Story oF A CONVERSION 


A DOLPHE RETTE was born in 1863. We know 
little of his childhood except that which he willingly 
gives us in the story of his conversion Du Diable a Dieu. 
But even in this narrative Retté tells us very little of his 
youth, we find only mere reflections thrown here and 
there—allusions more or less transparents—yet they 
permit us to reconstitute the unhappy home where the 
musing child, the only offspring of an unhappy union, 
grew under the conjugal tempests. ‘“‘My parents”, he 
says, “‘were divided against themselves, and they bothered 
very little about their sensual and musing child. If they 
did, it was through freakish whims, it was because they 
wanted to include me in their quarrels or because 
they wished to experiment on me methods of contra- 
dictory education. Thus one day, they were surprised 
that I was not docile, that I reasoned and that I was more 
apt to go and dream under the trees than to become 
interested in family quarrels. I was punished. The next 
day they decided that it was best to let children grow 
and develop, that nature would teach them what was 
right and what was wrong. It was a pretext not to bother 
about me any more than if I had never existed.””} 

At the age of twelve Adolphe was sent to College in 
a Protestant city where he was made to observe the prac- 
tices of the heresy called the “Confession of Augsburg”. 
These apparently did not influence him much, for he tells 
us that they left with him only a vague and confused 
belief in the existence of God. As a matter of fact, they 
kept him away from that doctrine wherein he had found 
only spiritual dryness and the rigid predominance of the 
Law over the reign of Grace. During his vacations which 
brought him home he roamed the country, dreamt to 
his heart’s content, and composed his first verses. Al- 
ready he was undergoing the influence of the attraction 
for Nature, for those trees which later would play such an 
important role in his conversion. At the end of the 
summer vacations when he returned to College he was 
166 
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forced, he tells us, “to masticate the niggardly food” 
which was handed to him by morose pedants, tired of 
their jobs. In between times he was exposed to the 
‘Protestant winds which froze the surface of his soul’’,? 
happily without penetrating into his heart. 

When he was eighteen he joined the army, and it is 
there that he inaugurated his life of disorder and of lust. 
“T stamped my feet like an escaped young colt”’,® he says. 
At twenty-four he made his start in the literary world. 
He published an article in which he violently attacked 
naturalism. In 1889 he and Gustave Kahn founded the 
second Vogue and three years later he directed the review 
L’Ermitage. At the same time, he began to write his 
prose and poetical works. His first book of poems Cloches 
dans la Nutt, a mixture of eroticism and blasphemy, 
appeared in 1899. ‘The following year he published 
Thulé des Brumes; then in 1892, Paradoxe sur P Amour, 
a prose work; in 1893, Une Belle Dame passa, a poetical 
work ; in 1895, Trois Dialogues nocturnes, a prose work ; 
and P’ Archipel en Fleurs, another poetical work. In spite 
of his many love-affairs and his travels through Belgium, 
Holland and England, he took an active part in the 
Symbolist movement, through his various publications 
in La Wallonie, La Cravache, Le Mercure de France and 
La Plume. In all of his articles he made himself the 
defender of free verse and of idealism. 

But Retté was an idealist and thus he dreamt of big 
things, and allowed himself to be seduced by the theories 
of the anarchist which he cites in one of his articles: “Let 
us cast aside God, country, family, private property, laws 
and traditions. Let us free ourselves from the principle 
of authority. Then man will be freed from the impedi- 
ments which are opposed to the development of his 
personality. Let us fall in each other’s arms and Jet us 
divide the goods of this world, for thus we will live in a 
perpetual feast”. However, Retté quickly came out 
of this illusion of fraternal love in socialism. But he was 
not able to eliminate the revolutionary leaven which was 
poisoning his soul. Possessed by the pride of science, he 
believed himself designated to fight the Church with all 


his strength and to lead the common people to material 
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happiness. Happily, his taste for work, his leaning for 
solitude, incited him to flee from Paris and to live in the 
country. At first he went to Guermantes, in the depart- 
ment of Seine et Marne, where he resided from 1894 to 
1900; then he went to Fontainebleau. It is while 
residing here that he returned to the love for Nature that 
he had in his youth; that what was to become in him 
great, solemn and sacred was developed. His new books 
of poems Campagne Premiére, and Lumiéres Tranquilles 
were well received by the public. In these Retté showed 
the power of Nature on the life of an individual. Nature 
seemed to have become his guide. He openly sang of his 
new and sure friends the trees : 


Parmi les rocs, les pins sévéres 
Epandent un grave murmure, 

Les saules gracieux trempent dans les rivieres 
Leur ondoyante chevelure. 


Les boileaux ont des robes d’argent of l’aurore 

A laissé le reflet de sa face radieuse ; 

Les tilleuls chuchoteurs tremblent, les sycomores 
Sont pleins d’ombres mysterieuses.® 


They seemed to have dictated his very poems : 


Louons les arbres d’étre beaux et de bruire 
Si doucement dans les vergers et dans les bois : 


Que le rythme profond des foréts nous enléve, 
Que toute essence nous accueille, 

Que notre cceur batte selon les séves, 

Que notre Ame se fonde en |’Océan des feuilles.® 


He seemed to have lost himself entirely in the divine 
noises of Nature. The wind had great charm for him, 
and few poets have ever expressed its greatness in more 
beautiful lines : 


Le vent de gel sanglote 4 perdre haleine . . . 
Le givre aux arbres noirs suspend d’étranges flores, 


Le vent chante la mort des amis oubliés 
Et ceux qui sont partis sur la mer sans rivage. 
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Le vent ricane: on dirait un fol échappé, 

Le vent hurle: on dirait un enfant torturé, 

Le vent grince: on dirait la révolte d’un bagne, 
Le vent s’abat et se sait épuisé.? 


In Philosophie he summed up the influence that Nature 
‘had upon him : 


La Nature m/’instruit, elle est la bonne mére 


Qui m/’offre ses flancs magnifiques et ses seins. 
Elle est la reine, elle est, aux détours des chemins 
Oui je passe parmi mes joies et mes tristesses 
Celle qui porte la beaute dans ses deux mains. 


Upon reading any of the verses of Retté one is deeply 
impressed. At times he seemed to have almost touched 
the divine; however, when he returned home after a 
tramp among the trees he would face the woman whom 
he tells us in his later writings was the most determined 
“menteuse”’. 

But a man does not change overnight. In 1903 Retté 
attended a meeting of socialists in a café at Fontainebleau. 
He proceeded to expound some of the theories of Karl 
Marx: “Yes, citizens, the day is coming when humanity, 
delivered of its superstitions, having cast aside the idea of 
God, having abolished personal property, and having 
suppressed militarism, will develop itself through the 
grace of Science, the counsels of Reason and the 
practice of Fraternity. Labourers of all countries, 
unite yourself, for thus you will realize that magnificent 
blooming forth of Progress.” ‘This declaration agitated 
the group and inspired them to such an extent that 
the men clenching their fists sung the “Internationale”’. 
As Retté left the meeting, proud of his success and his 
prestige, a man approached him ; he was a simple gard- 
ener by trade, and said to him: “Citizen, since the 
world was created by no one, I would like to know how 
the world was started. Science surely can give me 
the answer.” Retté could not give him the much- 
sought answer and admitted to the man his ignorance. 
He received a rebuke from this gardener and a few 
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others who had collected. He felt that he had 
lost his prestige among them. When he reached home, 
he tried to find the answer, and begged it from the 
Unknown Power. Little did he dream that the answer 
would ever come. ~ 

More and more the mystery of the world obsessed him. 
One morning in June 1904 he went tramping through the 
woods of Fontainebleau. He took with him a copy of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy and re-read the first cantos of the 
Purgatorio, where the author paints the joy of those souls 
happy to be able to cleanse themselves before entering 
Heaven. It seemed that a ray of light came to him. 
“What ! Can it be possible that such a sublime inspiration 
is based on falsehood? It might be that the Catholic 
religion which I have so hated, so despised, is right, for 
it afirms that a repentant sinner who willingly accepts 
the penance imposed upon him is worthy to reach Heaven. 
Could I be cleansed ? But, then it would be true that 
God existed. Would that it were true!”® But, for some 
reason or other, immediately darkness again fell upon his 
soul, and he said that he considered all of it too fantastical, 
too literary to be true. The next day he went back to 
the woods and it seemed to his poetical soul that all 
Nature was singing a hymn to the Creator. His soul 
was filled with intense emotion and he exclaimed, 
“God, since you do exist come to my help. Instruct me, 
enlighten me.” For the first time in fifteen years he was 
praying, he was not blaspheming. With his eyes filled 
with tears he added: “Since my reason like my heart 
accepts the idea of the pre-eminence of Catholicism, 
I must place myself under the guiding hand of one of its 
teachers”.1® His soul was frantic at the thought of seeing 


a priest. His intellectual conceit prevented him from so! 


doing, for he visualized the loss of his prestige among his 
friends. Within his soul a battle was going on. On the 
one hand he saw Catholicism; on the other jeers and 
blasphemy. The devil won, and for months Retté went 
around ashamed to have rejected that light and not to 
have seen a priest. He showed his deep intellectual 
conceit when he said, “Io become a Catholic means 


giving up my independence.”!4 Weeks went by and 
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Retté became filled with a deep melancholy, to such an 
extent that he even contemplated suicide. He had 
become a dark pessimist when the necessities of life 
forced him to move his residence from Fontainebleau to 
Paris. Many times he then went to the Jardin des Plantes, 
where he would roam, where he would seek the cause of 
his sadness. Only a priest could enlighten him ; yet the 
mere idea of approaching a confessional almost sent him 
into insanity. Besides, he had brought with him to Paris 
“la dame aux yeux noirs” who had him in her grip, and 
he felt that he could never give her up. 

One afternoon after having roamed for several hours, 
he entered Notre Dame. He was on the point of kneeling 
in front of that statue which had converted Claudel 
when the old interior voice warned him that he would 
be a coward if he were to pray. In that miserable state 
he chose to leave rather than “‘to blaspheme within the 
gates of that Church which had been sacred to many”? 
Yet an irresistible force took hold of him. He re-entered 
and bowed to the altar while he said: “Lord have mercy 
on me, I am a filthy sinner. Come to my help.”?* As 
soon as he had implored for Divine Charity he was 
relieved. . 

The next day it dawned upon him that it might be 
a good thing for him to see someone who could under- 
stand him. At once he thought of Francois Coppée, 
with whom he had been on friendly terms for some 
fifteen years. He knew him as a convinced Catholic. 
He was sure to find the necessary help at his door. Im- 
mediately he wrote him the following: “Mon cher 
Maitre: You recall that I had promised to dedicate to 
you some of my verses. . . . Here then is a poem in which 
I have inserted a little of the soul of my dear forest. It 
is not a gay poem; it reflects the infinite sadness which 
fills me. . . . Write me, I beg of you, the day, the hour 
when I can see you.”!4 Coppée, who, owing to false pride 
had for many years stayed away from the Church, under- 
stood. He wrote as an answer to the letter: “My dear 
Retté, come at once.”? He went, but refused to disclose 
the state of his soul to Coppée. It seemed as though 
someone held his mouth shut during the meeting. When 
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he returned home some two hours later, he wrote to 
Coppée a long letter in which he explained the state of 

is mind. He ended his letter thus: “‘I am writing you 
with my soul in a terrible anguish. Whatever I may do, 
even if I were to take a sudden jump into darkness, always 
be assured of the gratitude of a weak poet in distress.””45 
A short while later he was taken ill and was forced to 
retire into the country, where he spent his days lying in 
the grass, too weak to do any intellectual work. He had 
the intuition, he tells us, that the corporeal pains from 
which he was suffering were good and that they would 
purify him. He kept repeating to himself the words of 
Baudelaire : 


Soyez béni, mon Dieu, qui donnez la souffrance 
Comme un divin reméde a nos impuretés, 

Et comme la meilleure et Ja plus douce essence 
Qui prépare les forts aux saintes voluptés.1® 


And yet, the first article that he wrote was to satirize 
Huysmans’ conversion and his publication of Les Foules 
de Lourdes. He sneered at the writer, even went so far 
as to insult Our Lady. This was followed by a spiritual 
torment which he himself tells us he “is unable to describe”, 
The idea of suicide had a fascination for him, and one 
night, when despair filled his soul, he was about to 
proceed with it, when a special light came into his mind. 
He saw the existence of God and his goodness. He would 
not resist it. At once he went to see Coppée, who 
placed him in the hands of Abbé Motet, an assistant 
at Saint Sulpice. The interview which he had so much 
feared took place in a most cordial and simple manner. 
“Who could have told me that it was going to be so 
simple. Ah, if ’Abbé Motet had greeted me with 
pompous phrases, probably I would have lost my 
temper, but with what simplicity he solved the prob- 
lems that had been so difficult. It was his simplicity 
that won God’s case. Now, I must allow myself to be 
led, I must follow.”+’ His instructions finished, he went 
to the sacraments. His soul after Holy Communion was 
filled with a deep joy: “O Holy Eucharist, how I pity 
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the ignorant, the strayed ones, who do not appreciate 
your virtue! As for me, I know that you are the source 
of all goodness, the fountain of hope, and of energy, where, 
in the days of sadness and Cespalr, the soul can draw 
comfort and joy and strength.””! 

By becoming a Catholic Retté was giving up the means 
by which up to then he had earned his livelihood. He 
had no money ; what could he do? He called upon his 
new friends for help, and among them Frangois Coppée. 
This one surely could sympathize with him, for over his 
conversion he too was forced to give up his job at the 
Journal des Débats. Coppée came to his rescue. Nothing 
is more touching than the profound gratitude which 
Retté showed to his “Cher Maitre” in a letter for having 
helped him financially. “Your fifty francs have been put 
into good use, as with them I bought a sweater, some 
shoes, some ‘sabots’ and some under-linen. For the lady 
of whom I have spoken to you has sold not only my 
furniture and books, but also my clothes. Daily I thank 
God for having delivered me from her in spite of the fact 
that she has robbed me of everything. Rest assured that 
I hold nothing against her.” 

Just as Huysmans immediately after his conversion had 
published his En Route, the story of his conversion, so 
Retté published Du Diable a Dieu. Frangois Coppée, who 
had dome such an important role in the conversion, 
wrote the preface to the story. But what of Retté’s 
former works? He himself called them the works of a 
degenerate. He put them out of circulation. He begged 
of all those who might come upon them to destroy them. 
All his talents as a writer and as a lecturer were to be used 
for the service of the Church and the salvation of souls. 
As in the past, he started travelling. In 1910 we find 
him at Lourdes, a town which he reached after having 
made on foot about 280 miles ; in 1911 at Ars and at the 
Benedictine Abbey of Hautecombe, where he tried for his 
vocation, and was told: “You do not have the right to 
bury yourself in a monk’s habit. . . . Your books, your 
lectures have done a lot of good. God is making use of 
your talents for the salvation of many sinners who them- 
selves pray for you. You must persevere in your work.””20 
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In 1912 we find him at the Capuchin monastery of 
Lyons ; in 1913, at Fontainebleau ; and in 1914 at the 
monastery of the Iles Lérins. At the beginning of the 
war he joined the army and became a stretcher-bearer with 
the ambulance. In 1915 he became an orderly at a 
hospital for contagious diseases at Aix en Provence. From 
1917-1919 he lived at Paray-le-Monial ; from 1921-1924 
at Pin PEmagny. In 1924 he went to the Abbey at 
Beaume where the Benedictines watched over him until 
his death in 1930. 

A mere glance at the titles of the works published after 
his conversion point to his spiritual development, to his 
constant growing in holiness. Unlike many others, Retté 
combined literary beauty with a deep christian mysticism. 
His new works were: Le Régne de la Béte, a Catholic 
novel, 1908 ; Un Séjour a Lourdes, Diary of his pilgrimage 
on foot to Mary’s shrine, 1909; Sous PEtotle du Matin, 
poems in honour of the Blessed Virgin, 1911 ; Notes sur 
la Psychologie de la Conversion, an essay showing the 
part that grace plays in a conversion, 1911; Dans la 
Lumiére d Ars, the solitude and peace which Ars gives to 
the pilgrim, 1912; Au Pays des Lys Noirs, recollections 
of his past, 1913 ; Quand Esprit souffle, 1914; Ceux qui 
saignent, 1918 ; Sainte Marguerite-Marie, 1920; Lettres 
a un Indifferent, a series of letters prompted by his 
conversion, 1921 ; Le Soleil intérieur, 1922 ; Loutse Ripas, 
1922; Léon Bloy, 1923; La Mazson en ordre, autobio- 
graphical, 1923; Les Rubis du Calice, 1924; La Basse- 
Cour d’ Apollon, notes on literary manners, 1924; Le 
Voyageur étonné, 1928 ; Oratsons du Silence, 1930. 

Retté after his conversion realized and understood 
the value of sound moral principles. Le Régne de la 
Béte, the first work published after Du Diable.a Dieu, 
exposed under the form of a novel some of the evils of 
society. Init he defended the Church, outside of which 
“there is neither light, nor truth, nor consolation, nor 
salvation’. ‘The work might even be termed in places as 
autobiographical. The principal temptation and ob- 
stacles with which the main character, Charles Man- 
drillat, met are parallel with those experienced in the life 
of the author himself. The great difference lies in the 
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co-operation with grace. Charles continually fought 
against grace and died as he had lived, while Retté, as we 
have seen, realized the futility of struggling against the 
Omnipotent. Retté depicted in this book, in a very 
realistic manner, France vacillating under the diabolical 
blows which assailed it from all sides. He pointed out that 
the elements which formed the French nation: tradi- 
tional religion, family solidarity, respect for the hierarchy, 
and discipline, were fast deteriorating. The book opens 
with a none too amicable discussion between George 
Legranpan and Auguste Mandrillat. The former accuses 
the latter’s son of giving money to anarchist propaganda. 
Mandrillat’s interview with his son Charles is not satis- 
factory. The son refuses his father’s counsel and tells him 
that, ““No one can satisfactorily advise him.” Weekly, 
Charles received in his room four of his friends, Jean 
Sucre, Jules Greive, Jourry and Chériat. Their minds 
had been influenced by an atheistic education. They 
wanted to abolish religion, contaminate the family, and 
undermine the government. 

Charles severs friendship with Greive, Sucre and 
Jourry. He becomes morose and despondent. The idea 
of death exalts him, and gives him no horror of spilling 
blood, nor dismembering the bodies. Rette makes one 
feel that atheistic education has accustomed Charles to 
see humanity as a series of figures which added, multiplied 
or divided, give a total more or less according to the 
democratic creed. Charles seems to ignore that man is 
a masterpiece, noble in reason, infinite in faculty, ad- 
mirable in form, in action like the angels. He has resolved 
to throw the bomb which he has made, but twice his 
design is frustrated. In his encounters with Robert Abry 
and Madame Viaud, Retté, unlike Zola, shows us that 
Charles is not immune to influence for good. He even 
goes so far as to say to Madame Viaud : “Priez pour moi.” 
That night he has a dream in which he sees himself 
plunged into an abyss of eternal horrors. This dream 
fails to bring repentance in the heart of Charles. He 
rejects the help offered him by his friends. He decides to 
carry out his project. With the bomb under his arm, he 
rushes from the house, walks until he comes to Notre 
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Dame, and enters the chapel where Mass is being said 
by an old priest. After two or three hesitations he finally 
measures the distance before throwing the bomb. At 
that very moment the priest says: “Ne perdas cum 
impiis, Deus, animam meam, et cum vivis sanguinum 
vitam meam.” He feels a strange weakness and decides 
to return when more people will have assembled. An 
interior voice says: “Strike, you will then be like that 
God whom you fear.” Charles opens the inner door 
violently and lets go the latch so as to take in the bomb. 
Instantly the swinging door, released by the spring, 
rebounds and strikes him a hard blow in full chest. A red 
flash burst forth, a formidable roar rolls through the 
ancient vaults, then an acrid smoke fills the entire 
cathedral. A horribly mutilated corpse lies on the 
ground. Its face remains intact, it expressed an extreme 
agony, and a cry of terror seemed fixedon the gaping 
mouth. By a stroke of Divine Justice the murderer 
himself was a victim of his own design. 

This story may not appeal to many. However, the 
author painted in most vivid colours a series of scenes 
culminating in the tragic end of a soul whose whole life 
had been a constant resistance to grace. Frequent 
biblical quotations are interspersed throughout the book. 
The title itself was taken from the Apocalypse. Retté in 
this book played upon the will, summoned it to activity. 
He spiritualized the passions by showing that they tended 
through what is human towards what is divine. He 
assigned to the intellect a sufficient field for exercise, but 
he attached more value to its efforts than to its attain- 
ments. Buffon has said, “Le style, c’est ’homme”. 
These words can here be applied to Retté, for he has 
managed to place himself in and under and between the 
lines so that he constantly leaps out before the reader. 

Du Diable a Dieu at the time of its appearance caused 
a great disturbance in the minds of the critics. Some 
claimed that Retté would not continue in the path that 
he had chosen, others that his conversion might be just 
a mere form. Ceux gui saignent which appeared in 1918, 
some nine years after his conversion, refuted both 
criticisms, In this work he showed his deep love for his 
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neighbour, but unlike many, this love was based on the 
spiritual. It deals with the suffering of the World War ; 
it is a record of his experiences as a voluntary orderly 
in a hospital. In the early part of the book he states : 
“T am in a hospital to serve. May God be blessed to have 
led me near my wounded brothers. May he be blessed 
that I am worth something to my country. In these days 
of darkness, of sorrow and bloodshed, I see the light, and 
in meditation, I perceive the smile, infinitely melancholy, 
of a Christ who encourages me.” 22 While taking care of the 
wounded, going from ward to ward he prays “the only 
prayer of which he is capable: ‘Lord, have mercy on us 
all’ ”’. When at times he has trouble with some of the 
patients under his care, he seeks help in prayer: “I would 
feel certain that the following night God would then place 
a ray of charity within the heart of the patient”.2* A 
prayer which became one of his favourites and which he 
often repeated is worth our attention: “Lord Jesus 
Christ, Pastor of lost lambs, You love him and You died 
for him. Appear to him on his dark path. See to it that 
he sees You, that he learns to love You, that he follows 
You ...”*3 For another patient Retté runs through 
his beads “‘for his salvation” and he says, “I meditate upon 
the sorrowful mysteries”. The spirit of prayer motivated 
his life as an orderly. Yet, Ceux gut saignent brought 
forth another side of the picture. Retté loved children. 
During the war he frequently came upon women carrying 
children in their tired arms. Often he would offer to 
carry them himself as he says “to press against his heart 
this innocence which freely abandoned itself to him, to 
listen to that sweet breathing” which gave him “a little 
of the illusion of being a father”. He then would 
exclaim, “Ah! If God had given me children, how I 
would have cherished them.”’*4 

Ceux qui saignent gives a good picture of Retté as a man 
of Catholic Action. Les Oratsons du Silence is a picture of 
his spiritual life. Indeed, it is difficult to work for Christ 
without seeking strength and encouragement at the very 
fountain of life. In Ceux gui saignent one easily sees the 
gentle action of God which took place in Retté’s soul, and 
one can readily understand that it would be impossible 
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for Retté to have become the tool, the instrument of God, 
unless God himself had given him the means to do so. 
However, Les Oratsons du Silence deals principally with 
the interior life of the author. In the early part of the 
book he states that ““T"hose who possess Jesus, in truth can 
hear His silence”.2® More or less following the definition 
of Thomas a Kempis, Retté claims that “True love 
always tends towards the supernatural, because it is born 
‘of God, and cannot find rest except in God”.?® The 
Epistles of Saint Paul urge him onward, and create within 
his soul a strong desire for more conformity to the will of 
God. But “an inevitable objection surges: ‘Who am I 
to try to imitate Saint Paul, I, a debris of sin, who is 
acquainted with its own rottenness and does not seem at 
all disturbed by it’.”?’ ‘The Holy Eucharist makes him 
hopeful for as he says, “If the Holy Eucharist did not 
vivify me, I would have been dead long ago”’.28 Mary, 
he loves her deeply, and like the mediaeval poet, he para- 
phrases the Salve Regina in her honour, calling it “a 
humble paraphrase for the use of the poor converts”. 
This paraphrase is a masterpiece from the point of view 
of art, and shows his deep love and gratitude for the one 
to whom he had once said, “Help me to find the priest 
who will reconcile me with God . . . Open for me the 
door of the sanctuary where I shall partake of divine 
love.” A translation would lose the beauty of it : 
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O trop clémente pour les pécheurs que nous sommes, 

O trois fois pitoyable, O infiniment secourable Vierge Marie ! 
Quoique nous ne le méritions aucunement, prie pour nous, 
Sainte Mére de Dieu. Prends dans tes mains le coeur 

concrit de ces enfants, derniers-nés de la Grace: les 

pauvres convertis. Rend-les dignes de monter, au jour du 
jugement, & la droite du Juge équitable et terrible . . .”%° 


Retté’s ascension towards sanctity, displayed through 
patient resignation in suffering and communion with 
God, is brought out in most of his works, among which we 
have Les Rubis du Calice. It is a series of meditations and 
prayers on the texts of the Mass. It was written in the 
course of a prolonged retreat which he made at La Trappe 
de Notre Dame d’Acey. It is rich in artistic principles, 
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the outcome of an artistic and noble mind. The Mass, 
the crystallized prayer of the Church and the centre of 
our Catholic Faith, is the theme. He unfolds the Liturgy 
of the Mass from the Confiteor to the Miserere Nobis, 
simply, yet with dignity. He super-adds an effect of 
exquisite symmetry through the personal touches of his 
humility, which produce a peculiar delight. He forces 
us to experience his dispositions of light and shade, through 
the saliency of plain and simple statement which verges 
delicately into the arch of paraphrase and all the while the 
beauty of the design as a whole overshadows us. “If, on 
the other hand, I make a complete abnegation of myself 
in order to follow Jesus, while he carries his cross in that 
sorrowful path which goes from the praetorium to Cal- 
vary, I see the dawn of holiness reddening from its two 
radiant tops which I seek to reach. Then my heart 
weakens to the gentleness of Grace. I breathe at ease and 
the cry of victory, ‘Hosannah in the Highest’ expresses 
to the full extent the joy of my soul, happy to escort my 
Saviour.”3® ‘The Credo sounds. Here the artist shows 
his mastery of proportion and subordination of parts. 
It is the Church’s profession of faith. Retté stops; he 
elaborates, he testifies to its prominence in his theme and 
his life. - “The Credo”, he states, “is an answer to the 
very word of God: ‘Let there be light’. It is an echo 
of the voice which teaches the supernatural meaning of 
life through the Prophets, through the Incarnate Word, 
through the Apostles, through the Fathers of the Church. 
. .. It gives wings to prayer, it succours in temptation 

. .’ Without it he says that he would be ‘‘a dried leaf, 
carried away by the wind”?! 

The Mass continues through the Offertory into the 
Canon. The moment of Consecration arrives. For the 
supreme touch the author chooses another form of 
artistic expression, that of suppression. Like the great 
artist Himself, Who left the record of divine emotion in 
few words, so Retté comes to a striking climax in the 
actual presence of his God with “‘Je compris mon néant”’. 
This suppression, in contrast with amplification, is seen 
everywhere and creates a mysterious blending in style. 
Scriptural quotations enter the picture and the lives of. 
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the Saints play their part. Sometimes we are moved by 
the casual expression of a wondering child, we are affected 
and awed as by a mighty power. It is the artlessness of the 
word that makes it striking. So it is with Les Rubis du 
Calice. The words throughout are simple, easy-flowing, 
clear. The descriptions not long or abstract. As one of 
the many examples we may cite this one: “I see this 
glorious troupe taking its place on the left of the Cele- 
brant who is bowing for the Consecration; I see their 
hands tainted with blood offering to the Host of Hosts 
the instruments of their martyrdom”.%2 Beneath this 
apparent simplicity a striking melody is omnipresent. No 
sentence is without its musical value, yet all are a part of 
the musical whole. 

Les Rubts du Calice is the work of a literary thinker. 
The whole is an artistic creation, the outcome of an 
artistic and noble mind. The “artist” and “teacher of 
God’s love” are marvellously blended into one. Neither 
hampers the other but on the contrary each lends its 
utmost to swell the resultant effect. Retté has tried to 
make us feel, love and embrace the strong realities of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. These realities are “‘coals 
which will kindle in the soul the hearth where the love of 
God will burn’’.8* Retté indeed is united to his maker ; 
he has reached the heights of mysticism where one arrives 
only through suffering and pain. He leaves his reader 
with this keynote to greatness in one mind. He offers 
no suggestions, only inspiration to try and reach the 
maker. ‘The message and lesson are clear. And over all 
the sublimity of thought, the humility and sincerity of 
expression, a literary style prevails. ‘There is not a line 
of strength without its beauty and’ subordination of the 
purpose and appeal of the whole. 

In the winter of 1924 Retté felt that the end was 
approaching. He went to the Benedictines at Beaume 
where he spent six long years. Intense physical pains 
were his lot, but these led him almost to mare as he 


was so beautifully resigned and felt that God was giving 


him the opportunity to expiate. When the sufferings 
were not too intense he made use of his pen to comfort 
those who like him were in physical agony. He possessed 
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nothing. He accepted misery and poverty as means to 
attain Heaven. He was sick and knew that there was no 
hope; his body was so badly shattered that he could 
hardly move, but he bore all with a smile because by so 
doing he could bring the spiritual into being. Under the 
purifying pain, as he called it, he was most peaceful. His 
life became one of intimate union with God. He no 
longer prayed for Francois Coppée for he felt certain that 
Heaven was now his lot. Until the very end he was 
always most grateful to this “cher maitre”, for he was 
God’s instrument in his conversion. Early in the 
morning of the eighth of December, 1930, on the feast 
of the Immaculate Conception, Retté went to sing the 
— of the Etoile du Matin whom he had once cursed, 

ut to whom he had also sung a canticle of love and 
reparation. 

Retté had said: “For I know that once I have taken 
the decision I shall go to the end with it.” He carried 
this out to the letter. He reached a height of mysticism 
which could be reached only through suffering, sacrifice 
and the grace of God. His zeal tolerated no half-way 
finished work. His frankness raised deep hatred from his 
past colleagues, but, filled with the grace of God, Retté 
carried the cross of his master and stopped at no sacrifice. 

Léon Balster. 


1 ‘‘Les miens, divisés en guerre les uns contre les autres, s’occupaient peu 
de l'enfant, sensuel et réveur que j’étais. S’ils le faisaient, par boutades, 
c’était pour tenter de m’inculquer leurs rancunes réciproques ou pour 
expérimenter sur moi des méthodes d’éducation contradictoires. Aijnsi, 
un jour, on s’étonnait naivement que je fusse indocile, raisonneur et plus 
enclin 4 m’en aller réver sous les arbres qu’a m’intéresser aux querelles 
de la famille. Alors on me punissait 4 tour de bras. Le lendemain on 
déclarait qu’il est bon de laisser les enfants se developper eux-mémes et 
que la nature leur apprendra le bien et le mal. Et c’était un prétexte pour 
ne pas plus se soucier de moi que shi je n’eusse pas existé.”"—Du Diable a 
Dieu, p. 91-92. 

* “*]'étais livré 4 la bise du protestantisme qui me gercait la surface de 
l’ame.”’ Ibid. 

* “Je piaffais comme un poulain échappé.” Jbid., p. 94. 

* “‘Jetons tout par terre, Dieu, patrie, famille, propriété, lois, traditions. 
Gardons-nous, ensuite de restaurer le principe d’autorité, sous quelque 
forme que ce soit. Alors, les hommes, délivrés des entraves qui s’opposent 
au développement de leur personnalité tomberont dans lesbras les uns des 
autres et partageant, selon les besoins de chacun, tous les biens de la terre, 
vivront dans une féte perpetuelle.’”’ Jbid., p. 24. 

. aa aux Arbres in Poésies, 1897-1906. 

td. 


* Ce que dit le Vent d’Hiver. 
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* “‘Oui, citoyens, le temps approche ot l’humanité enfin délivrée de 
ses superstitions anciennes, rejetant l’idée de Dieu, abolissant la propriété 
individuelle et supprimant le militarisme, se dévelopera en plein bonheur 
par la grace de la Science, les conseils de la Raison et la pratique, devenue 
instinctive, de la Fraternité. Travailleurs de tous les pays, unissez-vous, 

. ainsi vous réaliserez cette floraison magnifique du Progrés.”’ Jbid., 

36. 
® “Quoi, il se pourrait qu’une aussi sublime inspiration fut le témoignage 
de la vérité ? Il se pourrait que cette religion catholique, tant bafoué par 
moi, eut raison, lorsqu’elle affirme qu’un pécheur qui se repent et accepte 
joyeusement la penitence de ses fautes devient, par la digne de monter au 
ciel? Je pourrais me laver de mes ordures, etre sauvé? Mais alors, 
c’est que Dieu existerait ? Oh sicela pouvait étre vrai!’’ Jbid. 

10 ‘*Puisque ma raison comme mon cceur accepte cette idée de la pré- 
eminence de l’Eglise Catholique, il faudra maintenant, me mettre a l’école 
de ceux qui sont missionnés pour expliquer sa doctrine.’’ Ibid. 

11 ‘‘Me faire catholique pratiquant, ce serait aliéner mon indépendance.”’ 
Ibid., p. 64. 

12 ““Misérable que je suis, vais-je blasphémer dans cette église ?’’ JIbid., 
p. 65. : 

13 ‘‘Mon Dieu, ayez pitié de moi. Quoique je sois un trés sale pécheur, 
venez a mon secours.”’ Ibid. 

14 *‘Mon cher Maitre : Vous vous souvenez que je m’étais promis de vous 


dédier quelque vers ... Voici donc un poéme oi j’ai mis un peu de 
l’A4me de ma chére forét. II n’est pas gai, mais c’est qu’il refléte l’infinie 
tristesse qui m’accable . . . Ecrivez-moi, je vous prie, le jour et l'heure 


a? 


oti je pourraivousvoir...” IJbid., p.92. 

15 *‘Je vous ecris ceci dans l’angoisse. Soyez en tous cas et quoi qu'il 
arrive, dussé-je faire un saut dans le noir, assuré de la gratitude du pauvre 
poéte qui se débat dans la détresse.’’ Ibid. 

16 Ihid., p. 97. 

17 ““Oui m’aurait dit que ce serait si facile, Ah! si l’abbé Motet m’avait 
accueilli par des phrases pompeuses et des tirades ampoulées, il est probable 
que je me serais cabré, mais son ton paternel, sa facon de me présenter 
comme une chose toute l’empreinte divine sur mon ame, l’onction enjouée 
de ses propos ont agi sur moi mieux que n’auraient pu le faire les discours 
les plus apprétés. Maintenant je n’ai plus qu’a me laisser conduire . . .”’ 
Ibid., p. 184. 

18 “Sainte Eucharistie, qu’ils sont a plaindre, les ignorants et les égarés 
qui méconnaissent vos vertus! Pour moi, je sais que vous étes la source 
de tout bien, la fontaine d’espoir et d’energie ot aux jours de tristesse et 
de découragement, l’ame puise le réconfort et la joie.”’ Jbid., p. 197. 

19 **Vos 50 francs, m’ont été bien utiles pour racheter diverses choses : 
un tricot de laine, des chaussures, des sabots, et du linge de corps. Car 
la dame dont je vous ai parlé n’avait pas seulement vendu mes meubles 
et des tableaux auquels je tenais beaucoup, elle m’a encore soulagé de 
chemises, mouchoirs, etc., Je bénis tous les jours le bon Dieu de m’avoir 
délivré, méme au prix de tout ce qu’elle m’a volé, de cette malheureuse. 
Du reste, je lui ai pardonné comme je le devais.”’ } 

20 “Vous n’avez pas le droit de vous ensevelir dans un froc. ... Vos 
livres, vos conférences ont fait du bien. Dieu vous a octroyé cette faveur 
énorme de vous employer au salut de quelques pécheurs qui, aujourd’hui, 
prient pour vous. II faut persévérer.”’ Jbid., p. 203. 

21 “‘Je suis a l’hépital pour servir. Dieu soit béni de m’avoir conduit 
prés de mes fréres blessés! Dieu soit béni d’avoir permis que je fusse bon 
a quelque chose pour la patrie! En ces jours de ténébres, de ]’armes et 
de sang, j’apercois une lumiére. Et, en oraison, je distingue le sourire 
infiniment mélancolique de Notre-Seigneur qui m’encourage.’’—Ceux 
qui saignent, p. 12. 

a2 “‘Je comptais que, la nuit suivante, Notre Seigneur m/’inspirerait 
pour-mettre un rayon de sa charité dans cette 4me obscure.”’ Jdid., p. 


29. 
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23 ‘‘Seigneur Jésus Christ, Pasteur des brebis perdues, vous l’aimez et 
vous étes mort pour lui. Apparaissez sur sa route brumeuse. Faites 
qu’il vous découvre et qu’il vous aime et qu'il vous suive.. .”” Jbid., 

. 29. 
. 24 “‘Serrer contre mon cceur cette innocence qui s’abandonne, écouter 
cette respiration douce, cela me donne un peu l’illusion de la paternité. 
Ah! si Dieu m’avait accordé des enfants, que je les aurait chéris!’’ Jbid., 
» 398. 
7 #5 “‘Ceux qui possédent Jésus en vérité peuvent entendre son silence 
méme.’’—Oraisons du Silence, p. 21. 

26 ‘‘L’amour tend toujours En Haut parce que, né de Dieu, il ne peut 
trouver son repos qu’en Dieu.’ Jbid., p. 35. 

37 ““L’objection inévitable surgit: Hé! qui suis-je pour imiter Saint 
Paul, moi, pauvre détritus de péché, qui connais ma misére et ne m’em 
fais pas du tout accroire sur ma faculté d’héroisme.’’ Jbid., p. 50. 

#8 “‘Si la Sainte Eucharistie ne me vivifiait, il y a trés longtemps que je 
serais mort.”’ Jbid., p. 111. 

89 Jbid., p. 205. 

30 **Si, au contraire, je fais abnégation de moi-méme afin de suivre 
Jésus, en portant ma croix dans la voie douloureuse qui va du prétoire 
au Calvaire, je vois l’aurore de la sainteté rougir de ses deux cimes radieuses 
que je souhaite atteindre. Alors mon cceur se dilate aux souffles salubres 
de la Grace. Je respire a l’aise et le cri de victoire: ‘Hosanna dans les 
hauteurs’ exprime, en sa plénitude, la joie de mon ame toute heureuse 
d’escorter mon Sauveur.’’—Les Rubis du Calice, p. 103. 

31 ‘Le Credo, c’est une réponse a la parole de Dieu: Que la lumiére soit. 
C’est un écho de la voix qui nous enseigne le sens surnaturel de la vie par 
les prophétes, par le Verbe incarné, par les apétres, par les Péres de 1’Eglise 
- . . donne des ailes 4 ma priére; il me secourt dans la tentation. .. . 
Sans le Credo, je ne serais qu’une feuille séche, emportée par la bise.’’ 
Ibid., p. 78. 

33 ‘‘Je vois cette troupe glorieuse et funébre se ranger a la gauche du 
célébrant qui se recueille pour la Consécration ; je vois leurs mains san- 
glantes offrir 4 l’Hostie les instruments de leur supplice.”” Jbid., p. 121. 

33 “‘des sarments qui alimenteront dans les 4mes le foyer ou s’entretient 
l’amour de Dieu’. (Preface.) 








THE AESTHETIC BASIS OF BYZANTINE ART 
A CONCENTRATION of study upon aesthetics is 


a marked tendency of recent research in the field of 
art-history, and, in an effort to explain not only the 
underlying character and understanding of a certain art, 
but also to explore the thoughts and examine the minds 
of the individual artist or artisan, recent writers have 
resorted to an approach which belongs, properly speaking, 
more to philosophy, metaphysics, psychology or even 
psychoanalysis, than to art-history or aesthetics. In 
some instances this method of approach has produced 
results of considerable interest and importance ; in others 
the initial factor, the work of art itself, seems sometimes 
either to have been totally disregarded by the student, 
or to have served as the basis for a pillar of theory so 
colossal that a toppling to destruction has become 
inevitable. Yet every tendency which is dictated by or 
is responsible for the taste of the age has its extremes— 
such extremes are a sign of energy and vigour rather than 
decadence, and are hence not to be regretted—and there 
can be no doubt that the reading art-lover of today 
demands from the writer on art-history something more 
in the way of an explanation, justification or appreciation 
of an unusual or unfamiliar form of art, than a simple 
description or direct historical study of its products can 
give. A rather more detailed inquiry into this subject 
in connection with Byzantine art may hence be excused. 

It is the nature of the art that must be our first concern, 
and as has already been suggested more than once, the nature 
of Byzantine art is very different from that of the arts 
of Renaissance Italy or the Classical world. Classical art 
has been aptly described as intellectual, and this quality 
reaches its apex in Greece on the spiritual and-in Rome on 
the practical side. A review of the world’s history shows 
us that when once an apex has been reached, a change, 
affecting the very basis of art and culture, becomes 
inevitable before another apex is attainable. In the last 
century this change was neatly buttonholed as decadence ; 
today we realize that a period succeeding one of greatness 


in one particular aspect is not necessarily decadent ; it 
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may be just “different”. We have come to realize that 
what was once believed to be a neatly arranged system of 
-bud, flowering and decay is often in reality something 
much less regular and ordered ; we have learnt, through 
numerous instances, that the movements of art are in 
fact much more akin to a chart of summer temperature 
in England, where apices and declines succeed one another 
suddenly and irregularly, and where a maximum or 
minimum may come without any very long period of 
preparation or decline to herald it. The change may, 
moreover, be welcome in whichever direction it come; 
just as a falling barometer in desert heat may be as keenly 
looked for as a rising one in northern snow, so the change 
in the nature of art between the second and the fifth 
centuries A.D. did not necessarily bode a change for the 
worse. The glorious season that was Greece had come 
to an end; better a complete change than a prolonged 
St. Luke’s summer, neither one thing nor the other. 
Writing with regard to the art of norther Europe, 
Worringer, in his book, Form in Gothic (p. 35), says: 


We are obliged to admit that our European culture is a culture 
of the mind and sences only, and that beside this culture of mind 
and sences, which is associated with the fiction of progress, there 
exists another, nourished by deeper kinds of knowledge than that 
of intellect, nourished above all by that one most valuable kind 
derived from instinct. 


This instinctive character is to be found in Byzantine 
art, even more, in the art of the East. But the difference 
between the Byzantine and the classical is not quite so 
distinct as that between northern art and the classical. 
Just as Byzantine art owed a very great deal of its out- 
ward appearance to Rome and Greece, so it owed a very 
great deal of its inward being to the same sources of 
inspiration. It did, indeed, tend to develop away from 
the purely naturalistic side of this heritage, till a new age 
dawned in the West which looked directly back to the 
classical world and disregarded the Byzantine, but even 
at periods when Oriental influence had penetrated to the 
full, Byzantine understanding was little more estranged 
from ours than that of Romanesque or early Gothic art, 
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and when once we have learnt its particular idiom and 
become acquainted with its own particular heirarchy of 
Saints and scenes it should prove no more difficult to 
understand. It is only of recent years that certain easily 
accusable monuments of the late Romanesque or early 
Gothic periods, like the western portal of Chartres, have 
come to be fully appreciated ; it is hence not surprising 
that our understanding of Byzantine art, examples of 
which are so often difficult of access, still lags behind. 

This state of affairs is, however, not satisfactory. We 
would regard as very lacking in initiative and appreciation 
a man who refused to admit that winter had its beauties 
as well as summer. Just as the lover of sunny climes can 
never perhaps become fully converted to the life of the 
north ; just as the true northerner can never live for long 
without some regret in the south, so the ardent classicist 
can never perhaps become a whole-hearted enthusiast 
for art of a more or less purely abstract character, nor the 
man inured in an abstract aesthetic be fully satisfied by 
the truly naturalistic. Yet the wise lover of Nature, 
realizing that winter and summer both have their glories, 
is prepared to appreciate both of them in their different 
ways, and is ready to delight in the aspect of a snow- 
covered mountain, glittering in the morning frost, as 
sincerely as he revels in the cool warmth of a July evening, 
with a gentle breeze in the trees and the soft buzzing of 
bees or the swift song of a bird in the distance. So in 
art the wise man, though he may give himself over to the 
detailed study of one branch or the other, is prepared 
nevertheless to admire the opposite, and to refrain from 
falling into the pit of seeking to laud the merits of the 
one by calling attention to the defects of the other. 

To say that Byzantine art does not conform to the 
canons of judgement laid down by the humanists is thus 
no adverse criticism. New canons have to be applied 
which take into account the abstract quality and the 
stress laid upon symbolism, both so essential to an art which 
is of a religious, non-secular character, primarily con- 
cerned with the world of the future, with the divine and 
non-representable, rather than with the present and the 
actual. Unlike the art of the Renaissance, the main aim 
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of the Byzantine was not naturalistic—nor did the art 
set out to please. Art was essentially a servant of Chris- 
tianity, and as in the religion, the most pleasing, the wide 
and easy way, was not regarded as necessarily the best or 
most aspiring. Art had to assist the doctrine of the 
church, and it was its duty not only to convey through the 
eyes the text of what the ears heard, but also to interpret 
the meaning of that text. The scenes and figures of 
Christian teaching were shown either in a purely aetherial 
manner, so detaching the spectator’s thoughts from earth, 
or in a severely realistic one, which often stressed un- 
pleasant realities at the cost of those which were more 
pleasant, at least superficially. It was up to the spectator 
to penetrate below a surface which was sometimes harsh. 
The method of approach is admirably illustrated by a 
remark of Tagore in connexion with Indian music. 
“Our master singers’, he says, “never take the least 
trouble to make their voices and manner attractive. 
Those of the audience whose senses have to be satisfied 
are held to be beneath the notice of any self-respecting 
artist. ‘Those of the audience who are appreciative are 
content to perfect the song in their own mind by the 
force of their own feeling.”* ‘The formal beauty that 
lies beneath the song or picture is the real essential ; 
loveliness or superficial beauty are really only accidents of 
art, which may be happy or unhappy, as the case may be. 

The Byzantine artists, just as much as the Indian 
singers, set out to convey something of deep importance, 
which was comprehensible at once to the initiated, though 
the weaker brethren had to grope for some time in con- 
fusion until they too were able to bring the picture to 
fruition in their own minds. As in Indian art, many of 
the subjects that they depicted were in the nature’ of 
diagrams, which expressed certain ideas, but which were 
not necessarily the likeness of anything on earth.f As 
in Indian art, there was a certain mystic basis, and the 
art was to some extent not only the servant of religion, 

* Quoted by A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Transformation of Nature in 
Ant, Harvard, 1934, p. 28. 

t See Coomaraswamy, op. cit. p. 5 and also an extremely penetrating 


review of his book by A. F. Kindersley, Journal of the Royal Central Asian 
Society, XXII, Part IV, Oct. 1935, p. 669. 
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but was also of divine origin and inspiration. Like the 
peers of England, all the arts were equal, but some 
forms were higher than others; like the constitution, 
the forms were set, and could only be altered by a revolu- 
tion, not being adaptable to individual taste or to be 
remodelled to suit the heart’s desire. 

Such then is the nature of Byzantine art. It seems at 
first distant and austere to those unfamiliar with its idiom, 
though on closer acquaintance this austerity vanishes ; 
it allowed no distinction between the “fine” and the 
“applied” arts ; it was governed by rigid laws which were 
handed down by word of mouth or by means of hand- 
books or guides; it was a basis closely connected with 
religion, and aimed, not at pleasing, though it sometimes 
sought to impress, but always attempted to raise the 
thoughts above purely worldly matters. It was in a sense 
an abstract art, though the abstract quality was un- 
conscious rather than conscious; it never made use of 
Nature for Nature’s sake, though it made continual use 
of the human or animal form for other purposes. 

Thus to analyse the character of Byzantine art is no 
very difficult task. To single out its merits and to give 
adequate reasons for considering it as of great importance 
is far harder, since there is probably nothing that is more 
dificult than to put forward convincing reasons why 
others should like something that we ourselves admire. 
To say that it is good is not enough, for to define what 
we mean by the word good is even more complicated 
than to give our reasons for liking something—the most 
tempting thing is to say, “Well, if you can’t see what 
good is, there is no more to be said.” ‘To allude to the 
very great technical excellence which Byzantine art dis- 
played in its mosaics, its enamels or its textiles, an 
excellence perhaps never at any time surpassed, is again 
not enough ; technical excellence alone does not neces- 
sarily make great art. Nor is it sufficient to refer to the 
successful achievement of Byzantine art in accomplishing 
the aims which it set out to fulfil. The modern aestheti- 
cian, whose sphere is the art of the whole world, is 
satisfied only with reasons which are as valid today as they 
were in the past; Byzantine art may have served its 
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purpose well enough, he says, but, this admitted, why 
should it be resurrected for our admiration today ? 

In order to answer this question it seems best to 
approach it by degrees, and to examine the achievement 
of Byzantine art under three heads, as a servant of 
Christianity, as a religious art among other religious arts, 
and finally, as an art among other arts. Under the first 
of these heads the aims may be classed as threefold, to 
teach, to inspire and to “uplift”. Their success in the 
former effort must be obvious to all who have visited the 
Byzantine world and have spoken to a Greek priest or 
monk; half his understanding of the religion is due to 
art, and without icons, treasures, books, and above all, 
wall-paintings or mosaics, Orthodox Christianity would 
be bereft of its very body. ‘This is obvious even in 
crowded Athens; it is even more striking in a monastic 
centre, most of all on Mount Athos, where the Christian 
life of the fifteenth century is lived to this day. 

As to the power of Byzantine art as an inspirer, the 
well-known story of Vladimir’s envoys, who were sent 
forth to choose from Catholicism, Judaism, Mohamme- 
danism or Orthodoxy the religion that they deemed best 
suited to the newly founded empire of Russia, may be 
quoted. On entering St. Sophia at Constantinople their 
minds were made up, and at the close of the service the 
envoys, one and all, declared for Orthodoxy. Every city 
in Russia built its own St. Sophia, in imitation of Jus- 
tinian’s great cathedral at Constantinople, and decorated 
it with similar paintings and mosaics, and even in the 
Western world Byzantine mosaics remain the source of 
inspiration for a great deal of Christian decoration ; the 
debt that even the most modern, like those of West- 
minster Cathedral, owe to Byzantine forefathers is 
enormous, 

As regards its “uplift”, an unsatisfactory and much 
abused term which we here use in the sense of power to 
carry the spectator’s thoughts away from himself, con- 
crete instances cannot be cited. We assert, nevertheless, 
that anyone who has contemplated the interior of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople, of the sixth century, who has 
turned back his head to regard the dome mosaic of Christ 
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at Daphni, near Athens, of the eleventh century, or who 
has studied in detail the composition, lines and colouring 
of the fourteenth-century mosaics in Kahriek Djami at 
Constantinople, must have been a strange person indeed 
if he did not experience on each occasion a very deep 
emotion, aesthetic as well as religious ; he must, in fact, 
have been a person entirely devoid of artistic feeling, 
appreciation and sensibility. 

Under our second head, as a religious art among 
religious arts, the Byzantine must assume a very prominent 
place. The art was, first, in the main religious, secular 
art standing somewhat apart and being in general of 
secondary character. It was, secondly, wellnigh com- 
pletely divorced from worldly matters, in approach and 
idea as well as in subject matter. It had, thirdly, a non- 
personal, purely communal spirit, which may have been 
equalled, but which has never been surpassed elsewhere, 
and the basis of this spirit was religious. It acted, 
finally, as a means to the attainment of a fuller spiritual 
consciousness, and was wellnigh as powerful in this 
respect as the religion it served; John the Silentiary’s 
description of St. Sophia is sufficient proof of this. To 
the Russian critic, Buslaiev, brought up in the purity of 
the Byzantine tradition, Italian art of the Renaissance 
seemed not only egotistical and worldly, but also nauseat- 
ing, almost evil, in its approach. 

As a Christian and as a religious art, then, the eminence 
of the Byzantine cannot be denied. It only remains to 
show its importance as an art among arts. This is 
made especially difficult by the dynamic quality of our 
canons of judgement, which we know as taste, and taste 
is equally changeable, whether it be that of the individual 
or that of an age. To the taste of certain ages Byzantium 
has remained a closed book. Her art will perhaps remain 
similarly inaccessible to certain individuals, not only 
because taste is not a universal language, but also because 
art itself is no more universal; in the words of the 
thirteenth-century philosopher Eckhart, it must be learnt, 

“just as one learns to write”’.* ‘There is, in fact, no short 
cut ; we must either learn the particular script in which 


° mesiesnnae op. cit. p. 85. 
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Byzantine art is written, or leave its study to one side. 
A book, Byzantine Art without Tears, can never be 
written, though it might perhaps be compiled by means 
of illustrating a series of carefully chosen objects, arranged 
so that the more familiar types were shown first, to form 
a sort of introduction to the less familiar. Familiarity is, 
in the long run, the only means by which we can Jearn 
what exactly Byzantine art is like. Yet close familiarity 
is perhaps its most powerful justification. Byzantine art 
is possessed of technical excellence and interest of content ; 
it has balance, line and colour; it can be impressive or 
moving; it is devoid of sentimentality, but not of 
sentiment; it is capable of lifting the spectator far 
beyond himself. All these are important factors to be 
cited in its defence; but, above all, it has durability, 
and this most essential of qualities can only be learnt 
through familiarity. One does not tire of Byzantine art 
when once one has got to know it; one seeks rather a 
closer acquaintance. Yet full intimacy seems always to 
escape one ; there is always a hope of something more to 
come ; the possibilities are never exhausted. With all its 
sameness of subject and appearance, the art is not 
monotonous—when once the interest has been awakened 
the art knows how to hold it. This alone would surely be 
full justification ? If further justification be called for, 
the Byzantine heritage in Italy, and in Western Europe 
in the Carolingian and early Romanesque periods, in the 
Slavonic world and in the Balkans, or finally in Spain, 
and more especially in the works of el Greco, may be 
cited. 

D. Tatsot: Rice. 
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When Freedom Shrieked. By Rothay Reynolds. (Gollancz. tos. 6d.) 


Mr. Rotuay Reynotps was the Daily Mail correspondent in 
Berlin from 1921 until he left Germany early in 1939, and this 
extremely powerful and vivid book fully confirms his reputa- 
tion as one of the ablest and best informed foreign correspon- 
dents of the English Press. Few newspapers have had so high 
a standard in their foreign correspondence, and Mr. Reynolds as 
author takes his place worthily in a succession of brilliant and 
cultivated special correspondents, being with G. W. Steevens, who 
have served the Daily Mail and its large public with untiring 
industry and devotion. He has a fastidious sense of his professional 
responsibilities and duties as a journalist. He writes admirably, he: 
is widely read and his interests are extremely varied, he must 
possess remarkable energy as well as industry, and he has made it 
his business to have either personal experience or first-hand 
information concerning the whole panorama of German life during 
the long period of his residence in Germany. 

His book has been avowedly written as an indictment of the 
Nazi movement, which he has witnessed from its earliest beginnings. 
He is one of the few commentators in this country who has met 
Herr Hitler personally on many occasions, besides being present 
as a foreign Press representative at practically every important 
event in Germany during the past eighteen years. As the consci- 
entious description of an eye-witness of unusual experience and 
discernment his book is of permanent value to the historian. But 
it fails to be altogether convincing because Mr. Reynolds appears 
to be entirely lacking in the sympathy that most people must feel 
for even the revival of military ambitions in a great power which 
had been treated with excessive severity after its defeat in 1918. 
He is sincerely shocked by the successful and scarcely disguised 
efforts of the German authorities to conceal arms which they were 
obliged by the peace-settlement to surrender to the Disarmament 
Commission. The Steel Helmet organization was surely as natural 
as the formation of the British Legion among ex-soldiers in this 
country. If England had been defeated and disarmed, the British 
Legion would surely have given a lead in rebuilding the military 
power of the country by whatever means could be devised. But 
Mr. Reynolds dislikes the Steel Helmets scarcely less than the 
Brownshirts, regarding them as a symbol of the military spirit 
which for some years at least was subdued in Germany. 

Through all his book there runs a continual regret for those 
happy years of pacifism when people in Germany had abandoned 
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all idea of revenge while it was impossible, and devoted themselves 
instead to industry and the arts and scholarship, and when foreigners 
could feel completely at home and at ease among them. He shows, 
with many vivid glimpses of the change as it developed, how the 
military spirit revived and at last became entirely indentified with 
the Nazi movement. His account of the whole business is fasci- 
nating, as he traces each stage with personal impressions or 
memories of the principal actors. He met, or knew, almost every- 
body. He had been to see the present Pope as Nuncio in Munich 
on the same day that he went out of curiosity to see Hitler in the 
office of his recently founded newspaper. He was to see Hitler 
again and again in the later years, sometimes at important private 
interviews, and we can follow the lurid story from the whirlwind 
electioneering campaigns or Nazi processions right up to the 
Munich agreement and its disastrous sequel. 

As a Catholic, Mr. Reynolds has followed the fortunes of the 
Church in the New Reich with close attention. He gives a memor- 
able account of how the Centre Party was tricked, under the 
leadership of Mgr. Kaas, by Hitler’s solemn promise of special 
consideration for the Catholic Church. The concordat with the 
Vatican was another trap for the unwary, and Mr. Reynolds 
argues that if the shameless breaches of it had received proper 
attention from foreign diplomats in Berlin there would have been 
less delay in discovering that Hitler’s promises were never intended 
to be kept. From wide and careful personal observation he 
describes the systematic persecution of the Christian Churches 
in Germany and the deliberate penalizing of those who persist in 
having Christianity taught to their children. He produces terrible 
evidence of how widespread and determined the persecution has 
become. It is the climax of his general indictment of a system 
which has imposed what we regard as intolerable servitude 
upon the German people. Mr. Reynolds may show prejudice in 
condemning some aspects of the regime which Germans may not 
regard with the horror that they inspire in him. But he leaves no 
room to doubt that Hitler has declared implacable war upon 
Christian traditions and Christian faith, and that this deliberate 
attempt to exterminate Christianity will accompany German rule 
wherever the German military machine can impose its will upon 
other countries. Denis Gwynn. 


The Catholic Centre. By E.1. Watkin. (Sheed & Ward. 75. 6d. 
net.) 


The Catholic Centre is a book of exceptional importance. That 
Catholic doctrine is the centre, the synthesis, which “brings 
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together and reconciles in its comprehensive and balanced truth 
the partial truths taught by other religions, rejecting only their 
denials, their exclusion and their partialities”’, so that “‘all religions 
thus tend towards the Catholic religion as their fulfilment” ; and 
that what is true of Catholic theology is true, mutatis mutandis, of 
the Catholic philosophia perennis—this is the first theme of the 
book. The argument is conducted, not in the abstract, but in 
terms of actual problems and paradoxes : suffering and happiness, 
individual and society, inner guidance in prayer and external 
control, idealism and realism, law and legalism, true and false 
conservatism, ecclesiastical materialism and the anti-institution- 
alism of the “‘spirituals”’ : all these issues are brilliantly treated, and 
the way in which Catholicism avoids the exaggerations of the 
extremes by synthetizing what is true in them is demonstrated with 
depth and lucidity. 

But what is true of Catholic doctrine in itself is not true, 
unhappily, of Catholicism ‘‘as actually practised and understood”’. 
For “since it is understood and practised by human beings, with 
their human limitations, it is never in the concrete a perfect via 
media, or exactly central. Always some aspects of Catholic truth 
are realized and brought forward, others relegated to the back- 
ground or even wholly lost sight of. ‘This, in fact, explains the 
rise and success of heresies. It has been truly said that every 
heresy is the revenge of a forgotten truth. It must, however, be 
added that the truth thus out of sight may not have been for- 
gotten : it may not yet have risen above the Catholic horizon”. 
Hence, as the author goes on to show, a tragic and unnecessary 
obstacle in the way of reunion ; when the convert is expected to 
concentrate exclusively on those elements which at the moment 
are to the fore, while “turning away from those truths and 
practices which were contained in his former denomination”— 
an attitude which “is not only uncatholic, but prevents converts 
performing the very service which they are best fitted to perform, 
namely, to assist in the development or the reaffirmation within 
the Church of the truths and practices implicit in her faith and 
worship, at the time undeveloped or neglected, but to which 
they have been attached in their former religion”. — 

Catholic practice, then, is far from being identical with the 
Catholic doctrinal synthesis. The norm is given us in the Church’s 
doctrine and liturgy: and a comparison of doctrine and liturgy 
with practice reveals various ways in which the norm is departed 
from. This comparison is made by Mr. Watkin with admirable 
clarity, sobriety and fairness. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of this second theme which.runs through the whole 
book, I[t is the perfect answer—but an answer that we have been 
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without too long—to the charge of complacency, which can be 
brought all too easily against us: that complacency, “with its 
fundamental materialism”, which “is shown by writers in the 
Catholic press who call the honest though misinformed zeal of 
non-catholics for their creeds fanatical, whereas precisely the 
same zeal when displayed by Catholics would be held up to 
admiration”, or again which refuses “to grant that Catholics 
have anything to learn from non-catholics, or in any respect may 
fall short of their practice”’. 

One would like to go on quoting ; but space forbids. A few 
points seem to call for discussion: the author’s treatment of the 
problem of the suffering of animals, for instance, seems the one 
weak spot in a fine essay ; in the question of prayer to the souls in 
purgatory theology might be advanced to the support of the 
liturgy as against popular devotion; the author’s view of the 
precise nature of the phslosophia perennis leads him—regrettably, in 
the view of the present writer—to speak of scholasticism as a 
philosophy, a unity. Such points as these are of very small 
importance compared with the value of the book as a whole. 
There is no chapter which does not provide first-rate stuff ; and 
the much abused cliché about supplying a long-felt need could 
surely never be more truthfully and appropriately employed than 
here. The treatment of ecclesiastical materialism, false conser- 
vatism, legalism, and excessive realism, is perhaps particularly 
happy. It should be added that one of the consoling things which 
await the reader is the author’s conviction that there are today 
many hopeful signs that divergences from the centre are being, or 
will be, remedied. 

This is a book to possess. It is not difficult reading ; it is a book 
to recommend to any and every Catholic ; and, most emphatically, 
to lend to one’s interested non-catholic friends. 


G. V. 


Morality and War. 35. 6d. net. Of His Fullness. §5. net. 
By Father Gerald Vann, O.P. (Burns Oates and Wash- 


bourne.) 


Tue publication of the first of these books was fixed for 22 
September last, and author and publisher did well not to allow 
current events to defer its publication, which, indeed, could hardly 
have been more timely. For though in a sense the time for dis- 
cussion is over, that means for many young men, and for some not 
so young, and for some women, that the moment for a very 
difficult decision has come: and Morality and War was written 
specifically “in the hope of helping those who are worried by 
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the moral issues raised by war to see the problem clearly and 
completely”’. 

Father Gerald Vann’s vision of and approach to this problem 
are by now well known, not least from the article that he con- 
tributed to the Dustin Review of July, and this book is a summary 
and in some respects an amplification of what he has written else- 
where. Unlike so much writing on this vexed topic it is free from 
special pleading, from stating a case for or against, from 
emotionalism ; the problem is clearly posed, the crucial importance 
of ‘“‘means” is brought out, and (though it is possible to see the 
way Father Gerald’s own judgment inclines) the reader is left 
to solve it by the light of his own reason and grace. One point 
there is which might have been further developed with advantage. 
It is not to be doubted that direct attack on non-combatants in 
war is unlawful in all circumstances, but many people are hazy as 
to why it should be unlawful ; this perhaps could best be made more 
clear by way of a clearer examination of what justifies the killing 
of combatants in war, not forgetting the case of the unwilling 
combatant. 

Of His Fullness is the substance of a retreat given to nuns, 
adapted to the requirements of lay people, but it is not simply one 
more “pious book’. The publishers describe the twenty-four 
“‘chapters” as meditations : they may be that, but they certainly 
are a series of unusually wise and thought-provoking essays on 
various aspects of life as the Christian knows it, admirably calcu- 
lated to be practical helps in the daily warfare, rather than the 
devotional escapes into spiritual self-indulgence which too often 
assume the name of “meditations”. As is only to be expected from 
the author of Morality and War, they are sober, up to date, and 
free from “‘churchiness”, speaking to men and women who are, 
or would be, whole and godly human beings living in a world of 
beauty and sin. 

The publishers must be congratulated on their courage in 
eschewing in both these books the lavish and irrational use of 
capital initial letters which disfigures so much otherwise good 
printing in these days. | 

F. W. 


Church and State. By Don Luigi Sturzo. Translated by 
Barbara Barclay Carter. (Bles: The Centenary Press. 
215. net.) 


It was to be expected that Don Sturzo would treat the problem 
of the relations of church and state primarily from the sociological 
standpoint. For that his previous studies and his experience have 
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fitted him, and his already published work has made clear what 
might be expected in this latest essay. To say that it is a 
sociological essay is not, however, to imply that it is in any way 
slight or that the author neglects the juridical and political 
aspects of a vast problem. Every aspect is here unfolded in a 
long and detailed account of the historical struggle of the two 
powers. ‘The struggle is vividly described as a result of the 
author’s thorough knowledge of European history and of his 
device of placing it in the social background of each particular age. 

In the first centuries the problem largely took the form of a 
conflict between the individual conscience of the Christian and 
the claims of a pagan society ; through the transformation of the 
individual, society itself became spiritualized. Already in the 
fourth century the Church received juridical status and society 
became officially Christian. The real transformation, however, 
only took place after centuries of education and experience. By 
the ninth century, the end of which saw the beginning of the 
worst degradation of the Roman pontificate and the decline of the 
Frankish empire, “‘a unitary European mind . . . had come into 
being”, and Christendom had been born, “the unitary and 
resolvent conception of the whole Christian West” (p. 67). 
Society, though it did not cease to be composed of sinful men, 
became so impregnated with religion that any attack upon its 
institutions inevitably became an attack upon the Church, and a 
repudiation of the Church’s teaching necessarily implied rejection 
of the actual social order. Hence the Inquisition and the keen 
desire of European monarchs to root out what might appear to be 
a purely speculative disagreement with certain dogmas. 

By the fifteenth century new forces appear. ‘There is an 
appeal to pre-Christian conceptions, and the beginnings of 
absolutism and the sovereign state are to be found in this period. 
Parliaments, universities, municipalities, the papacy itself, all 
resist the new movement, but in vain. Even the conciliar 
movement may be regarded to some extent as a form of resistance 
to the new phenomenon. The Reformation thus partly arises as 
a popular effort against the princes and the papacy and partly as 
an expression of the resistance of the national state against the 
universal church. There is a great deal of confusion. ‘The princes 
are hostile to an emperor who himself sacks the City of Rome, 
they put down ferociously the Peasants’ Revolt with the approval 
of the Arch-reformer, and welcome whole-heartedly or extirpate 
ruthlessly the Protestant sects within their territory. Con- 
solidation is achieved by the Treaty of Westphalia. Catholic 
princes reign in territories officially Catholic, and Protestantism is 
the accepted religion in the lands of rulers who belong to the 
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Reformed faith. The Church gains little from either type of 


ruler, the division of Europe into national States is complete and 
the people remain unhappy. 

The French Revolution brought about the destruction of much 
that was good, but it also dealt the death blow to Gallicanism and 
reduced the social struggle to the direct conflict of the individual 
with the State; the old institutions had been abolished and the 
State must either give way before popular movements or become a 
police State, ferociously repressing all attacks upon its authority. 
The task of the Church was to convert the individual and thus 
to transform the now essentially secular state. Not everyone 
recognized the importance of this. ‘There were many churchmen 
who sincerely hoped for a reversion to the pre-revolution alliance 
of throne and altar or who felt that security lay only in the firm 
alliance between the Church and the remaining Catholic rulers. 

Concurrently with the rise of the totalitarian State out of the 
secularism of the nineteenth century there has always been a 
nucleus of Catholics, of whom Don Sturzo is not the least 
illustrious example, which has appreciated the situation in its 
full reality and endeavoured to spiritualize society by taking full 
advantage of all that was good in existing institutions. Perhaps 
because these workers have been few in number, but more 
particularly because society can only gradually be transformed, 
the profoundly secular totalitarian State has emerged out of the 
indifferent, mildly liberal nineteenth-century State. This too is 
a phenomenon that will pass, and there is no need for the Church 
to identify herself with any particular type of State. She must 
remain faithful to her task of bringing men to Heaven, of 
transforming society through her influence on individuals and 
utilizing the good in human institutions for this purpose. Very 
apt in this connection is Don Sturzo’s reminder that every 
totalitarian State bases itself on certain mystical elements and that 
it would be a dangerous mistake to welcome one “basing itself 
on Catholicism, or uniting Catholicism with its own profane 
mythus” (p. 544). Living in an age whose fundamental nature is 
not fully revealed to us, we cannot wholly appreciate the conse- 
quences of our political actions. “The crisis has invaded the whole 
of society, of which, whether churchmen or laymen, we are all 
part, breathing its infected air” (p. §55). If we are to reconstruct 
society, free from the prejudices of those around us, with our 
minds fixed on eternal principles and recollecting the expression of 
these in the historical process, we shall be notably aided by the 
study of this masterly work of Don Sturzo, now presented in a 
felicitous English translation by Barbara Barclay Carter. 
Epwarp QUINN. 
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The Descent of the Dove. By Charles Williams. (Longmans, 
Green. 75. 6d. net.) 


Tuts powerful but rather strange book is not easy to appraise. 
ee fundamental intention and insights are far more orthodox 
‘than their presentation. A reaction from the language of con- 
ventional piety, analogous to that which has led the Groups to 
speak of “house-parties”, when they mean “corporate retreats”, 
has produced a terminology distracting and irritating, and a 
seemingly flippant manner which sometimes jars. Why call Our 
Lord “Messias” instead of Jesus or Christ ? The description of 
His life and ministry, though not intended to be irreverent—for 
Mr. Williams believes in His divinity—is in fact irreverent. It is 
particularly unfortunate that it occurs on page 4, as it might very 
well prevent many Christians reading further and perhaps leave 
them with a complete misconception of the author’s position. 

Mr. Williams is inspired by a powerful and ardent vision of what 
he calls the “Co-inherence” but which is usually called the 
Communion of Saints. He sees the history of the Christian church 
as the imperfect embodiment of this supernatural solidarity of 
souls in the new Adam whereby there is an exchange of love, 
suffering and merit between His members in and through Him. 
He also sees how in fact this embodiment has been necessarily 
imperfect, a compromise with the exigencies of a humanity still 
so largely, even when baptized, “in the flesh”. He also sees 
throughout Christian history the interaction of two ways, neither 
of which can be followed exclusively. One is the way of affirma- 
tion, in which creatures, “‘images”, Mr. Williams calls them in 
this connexion, are accepted as indeed images of God and steps 
to Him and in which human love can be sublimated by reference 
to the divine love which is its ultimate source. Its supreme 
literary expression is Dante’s poetry, from the Vita Nuova to the 
Paradiso. The other way is the way of negation, in which all 
creatures, all images, are rejected as inadequate to the transcendent 
Godhead. It is represented by Dionysius, the Cloud of Unknowing 
and St. John-of-the-Cross. 

Mr. Williams’ treatment of this theme, excellent already, would 
have been further improved had he brought out the fact that 


, the preponderant and often one-sided emphasis upon the way of 


negation, particularly in its ascetic aspect, was the inevitable and 
salutary reaction of Christian supernaturalism against the pagan 
naturalism with which it was in conflict. 

In detail Mr. Williams is not always accurate. It was not 
Clovis but Charles Martel who defeated the Saracens at Poitiers. 
He makes too much, we think, of the virgines subintroducte : St. 
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Paul did not have them in view in the passage from Corinthians to 
which the author appeals. He gives Henry VIII credit for more 
conscientious scruples than there is any reason to think he 
possessed ; but for Ann Boleyn it is not likely that he would have 
been greatly disquieted by scruples about a deceased brother’s 
wife. And to assume Anglican “continuity” as an indisputable. 
fact is, to say the least, a bold assertion. 

Nevertheless, however many reservations are called for by 
detailed statements, a living and highly personal vision of the 
inner depth of Christian revelation inspires this book and lends it 
an unusual force and fire. But only instructed and critical readers 
will read it with profit: many might not understand it, others 
understand it to their harm. For those who can read it aright 
there is plenty of treasure in this field. Many people are tempted 
consciously or unconsciously to regard the Christian religion as a 
dead scheme of doctrine, as contrasted with living energies 
outside ; for any such temptation The Descent of the Dove, alive 
from first to last, is good medicine. 

We are, however, very sorry that the certainty of natural 
reason is unduly disparaged. A scepticism of reason consorts ill 
with the reasonable service of Christian faith. 


E. I. W. 





The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures: The Old 
Testament. Nahum and Habbakuk ; 2s. 6d. net. The Book 
of Fona ; 25. 6d. net. The First Book of Psalms ; §s. 6d. net. 


(Longmans, Green.) 


Tue late Father Hugh Bévenot, O.S.B., left his work on Nahum 
and Habbakuk fairly complete; Father Lattey makes up the 
deficit out of an article on Hab. iii which Father Bévenot had 
contributed to the Revue Biblique, October 1933 ; the introduction 
seems excellent. The alphabetical form of Chapter 1 is retained as 
far as the latter Kaph only ; very little dislocation of the text is 
allowed, though ii, verses 1 and 3, are placed after i, 14. A good 
chronological scheme is given, and of course full advantage is 
taken of Sidney Smith’s discovery of a tablet giving details of the 
fall of Niniveh and assigning its date to 612 B.c. instead of the 
formerly accepted 606. 

The translation from the Hebrew should be compared with our 
Douay version and the Vulgate; it is worth comparing, for 
instance, i, 10, in the Douay, “For as thorns embrace one another : 
so while they are feasting and drinking together, they shall be 
consumed as stubble that is fully dry” with Father Bévenot’s 
rendering: “For however tangled the thorns, and howsoever 
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thoroughly drenched, yet shall they be consumed like stubble fully 
dry.” The translation “indictment” instead of the enigmatical 
“burden” in i, 1, is distinctly good, as is “a cunning Belial he” for 
*‘contriving treachery in his mind” (i, 11). 

Father Bévenot’s version of Habbakuk is vivid, at times very 
forceful. But why “burden”, ini,1? In Nahum he has, as noted 
above, “‘indictment”. The real crux in Habbakuk is of course the 
Canticle, and we regret that to safeguard his strophical arrange- 
ment the author has had to put forward views on the function of 
the “Selah” which seem rather strained. The temptation to 
regard awkward verses as “‘glosses”” has not always been resisted, 
e.g. parts of verse 6. Allusion is made more than once to “the 
Barberini text”, presumably of the Septuagint, though we are 
nowhere told what it 1s. 

The Book of ‘fona falls to the capable hands of Dr. 'T. E. Bird, 
who gives us as near the ideal commentary as possible. His 
introduction is sufficient without being overladen, and he gives 
a useful summary of the various views on the character of the 
book : allegory—which he relegates to the limbo of forgotten 
heresies—history, parable. After all, as he suggests, why not 
simple history ? The traditional objections to that conception of 
Jona are not really so solid as some would have us think. But what 
about the Song of Deliverance in Chapter II ? “Here we have,” he 
says, “‘one of those votive psalms recited in the Temple after a vow 
of pilgrimage and thanksgiving, should one be rescued from dire 
straits”. ‘This is not an impossible view, but can we follow Dr. 
Bird when he attempts to explain the absence of all reference to 
the prophet’s sojourn in the fish by suggesting that during that 
uncomfortable period Jona was unconscious ? We find it hard, too, 
to accept the further suggestion that the whole episode was a 
vivid dream. No reference is made to the fact that on the 
Mediterranean littoral it is always a dragon, not a fish, which 
vomits up the prophet; yet this might suggest that in those 
districts the allegorical explanation was usual. 

Perhaps a commentary should have some _ bibliographical 
information ; the works of Martin, Ddller and Simpson might have 
been referred to. 7 

The First Book of Psalms, i, xli, is dealt with by Father Cuthbert 
Lattey, S.J., and a commendably brief introduction discusses the 
contents, structure and authorship of the Psalms in general. The 
antiquity of such poesy is illustrated by two facts: very early 
Babylonian poems and the unintelligibility of the titles— 
especially of the musical directions—prefixed to most Psalms. It 
is shrewdly pointed out, too, that this “first” book of Psalms was 
not re-edited and its use of the name “Jehovah” replaced by that 
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of “Elohim”, cp. Psalms xiii and lii. A similar argument for the 
trustworthiness of tradition appears in the fact that, despite the 
statement that Solomon wrote “a thousand and five songs’’, only 
two Psalms, lxxi and cxxvi, have been attributed to him by 
tradition. 

The notes are not too lengthy and will prove helpful. But why 
the curious term “‘compenetration”’, pp. xx and 74, to denote the 
double sense of Holy Scripture? The expression is hardly self- 
explanatory, whereas the old terms “‘mystical”’, “spiritual’’, though 
of course needing explanation, did set one on the right track. We 
always feel uneasy when expressions and terms are condemned as 
“intolerable Aramaisms’’, e.g. “‘bar’, Psalm ii, 12. Is there the 
remotest ground for supposing that ‘“‘Aramaic”’ was not as old as— 
perhaps even older than—Hebrew ? The discussion of the rhythm 
and poetical structure seemed to us excellent in its sobriety ; yet 
once a critic allows himself to get entangled in some theory on this 
subject the temptation to fit the material to the theory becomes 
difficult to resist, and I question whether Father Lattey has not 
succumbed to the temptation apropos of the first Psalm, verse 4, 
notes on p. 3. 

Nowhere, so far as I have seen, do the general editors of this 
series tell us on what principles the translation and commentaries 
are being conducted. They are, of course, translating direct from 
the Hebrew—a praiseworthy effort ; but is it necessary to drop 
the traditional form of the proper names and talk, for instance, of 
Zephaniah instead of the familiar Sophonias? Why, again, is 
there no reference to the traditional numbering of the Psalms ? 
And why write I Kings instead of III Kings ? One fancies that 
the ordinary Catholic reader would, were it not for the names of 
the collaborators and a very occasional reference to Catholic 
teaching, take it for granted that he was reading a non-Catholic 
commentary. y. . &. 


The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Fesus Christ. 
Translated by Father Francis Aloysius Spencer, O.P. Edited 
by Charles J. Callan, O.P., and John A. McHugh, O.P. 
(Macmillan. 20s. net.) : 

The Lessons and Gospels for the Season of Lent. (Dent, for Hague 
& Gill. 5s. net.) 


Wuen the bishops of the United States decided in 1935 that a 
new English translation or revision of the New Testament should 
be made, attention was directed to the still unpublished translation 
from the Greek made by the late Father Francis Spencer, O.P., at 
the beginning of the present century. Father Spencer, a convert 
from Episcopalianism, was a good scripture scholar with an 
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excellent command of oriental languages, whose translation of the 
gospels from the Greek ran through four editions in as many 
years. The prior provincial of St. Joseph’s province O.P. entrusted 
the preparation of this MS. to Father Charles Callan, O.P., 
S.T.M., and Father John McHugh, O.P., S.T.M., and in 
due course, after it had been checked with the best commentators 
and leading textual authorities, it was submitted for revision at 
Rome to Father Thomas Garde, O.P., $.T.M., and Father J. M. 
Vosté, O.P., S.T.M., D.S.S., who for twenty-five years was 
professor of New Testament exegesis at the Angelico. Father 
Vosté went over the MS. twice, comparing it word for word and 
line by line with the Greek and the Vulgate texts. 

Of the scholarship and reliability of this edition, then, nothing 
need be said. As an English New Testament it is a step in the 
right direction ; while it is not an approximation to the Authorized 
Version on the one hand, or a “Catholic Dr. Weymouth” on the 
other, Father Spencer has got rid of the ill-digested latinisms of 
Challoner’s Rheims version (though he has unnecessarily intro- 
duced others that are current today) and often has freely translated 
into modern English idiom and expression with happy results ; in 
a word, it is a version on the whole worthy to be used in our 
churches and calculated to enlarge the hearers’ understanding of 
the Word of God in a way that the “Douay” can never do. Its 
principal faults are that familiar expressions are too often altered 
quite unnecessarily, e.g. “‘birds of the sky”, “the wages of sin are 
death” -and the use of words such as “expire”, “descend”, 
“precede”, “indolent” and so on above referred to; and it is a 
great pity that the use of the second person singular has been 
retained throughout. 

The text is printed in paragraphs, with headings, chapter and 
verse references being given in the margin, and spoken words are 
enclosed within inverted commas; each book has a short intro- 
duction, and there is a number of explanatory footnotes (not too 
many), including the Vulgate reading of the principal divergences 
from the Greek, e.g. Matthew ii, 14. The print is most readable 
and the paper good. 

The Lessons and Gospels for the Season of Lent (from the Roman 
Missal) presents nothing new in the way of translation, for the 
current English version is reproduced. The handy little volume is 
noteworthy for two things: the excellence and straightforward 
plainness of the printing, and an admirable historico-religious 
introduction by Father Conrad Pepler, O.P. Five shillings is a 
most reasonable price for the book, a collection of “‘Bible-readings” 
that are equally valuable for any time of year. This is the sort of 
“devotional book” we are in need of. 1G PB 
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The Theology of Prayer. By Joseph Clifford Fenton, S.T.D. 
(Bruce, Milwaukee. Coldwell, London. $2.25.) 

The Mystical Body of Christ as the Basic Principle of Religious 
Life. By Friedrich Jiirgensmeier, D.D. (Coldwell. 12s. 
net.) 


Ir is no exaggeration to say that Dr. Fenton has placed the whole 
of the English-speaking Catholic world in his debt, and that he 
has given us such a book about Prayer as in English has never 
appeared before. That is not to say that he has devised some new 
thing. On the contrary he has given us the traditional teaching of 
the Church on Prayer: the teaching as set forth by the great 
scholastic theologians who have written learned commentaries on 
the Summa of Aquinas. This he has set down in English, very 
good English too ; and has given us the whole matter of many 
great tomes heavy with erudition, and all within the compass of 
two-and-a-half hundred pages. 

The definition we learned in our Catechism at school was: 
“Prayer is the raising up of the mind and heart to God.” Quite so ; 
but it is only half the definition of St. John Damascene: “Prayer 
is the raising of the mind to God, or the petition of fitting things 
from God”. It is the second part that gets to the heart of the 
matter ; for prayer is a specific kind of raising of the mind to God : 
the petition of fitting things. This petition is composed of four 
integral parts : the observation, the oration, the postulation, and 
thanksgiving. ‘The second part, oration, is the practical con- 
sideration of God as the one to whom the petition is addressed ; 
and this consideration is elaborated in the mental prayer of 
meditation and in contemplation ; so that mental prayer in all its 
degrees is actually a part of the petition of fitting things from God. 
The more perfect the contemplation, the more it enlightens the 
petition for the things which God wishes us. There is no such 
thing as the prayer which is divided into adoration, love, petition, 
etc., in which classification petition becomes the Cinderella. 
Actually the prayer of petition zs worship ; while thanksgiving is 
that into which all prayer is resolved, and becomes the eternal 
prayer of the blessed in Heaven. | 

Prayer is to be classified as an act of the virtue of religion 
rather than of hope. The supreme act of religion is sacrifice, 
external and visible; prayer is the invisible inward sacrifice of 
which the external is the symbol. In the new law the one only 
external sacrifice is the Mass, of which the essence consists in the 
act of consecration. This act is set in an elaborate framework 
of prayer, and the sacrifice is not intended to be independent of 
the prayer in which it is integrated. All the other liturgical 
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prayers of the Church centre in it, as an anticipation or a con- 
tinuance of it. So also all the other Sacraments centre in the 
Eucharist, to make the Christian more worthy of that Eucharist to 


which he is ordained by the very fact that he is a Christian. Thus, 


all liturgical prayer is worship, and all worship is prayer: the 
petition of fitting things from God. 

That will suffice to give some idea of this wonderful book 
which should clarify our minds and rectify some confused ideas. 
It is a book which is recommended cordially : a book to be bought 
with eagerness, carried home with enthusiasm, read with 
mounting joy. 

It is a book about the Mystical Body of Christ. But while it 
uses the term sparingly and does not bore the reader with over- 
repetition, the same cannot be said of Dr. Jiirgensmeier’s book. 
Here the term is used so often that one cries out for its cessation. 
And that is a pity; for it is a fine book, both in its complete 
statement of the biblical doctrine of the Mystical Body and in its 
drawing out of the effect of that doctrine on that ascetic life of 
the Church. What concerns us here is the treatment of our 
subject, prayer. The author pleads for a return to the old idea, 
which has become largely obscured in modern developments, of 
regarding Christ in His role of mediator, so that prayer becomes 
directed, not to Christ, but through Christ to the Father. While 
disclaiming all intention of belittling the efficacy of prayer to 
Christ, he forcibly reminds us that liturgical prayer (and private 
prayer should always be modelled on liturgical prayer), with few 
exceptions, is directed to God through Christ ; and that Christ 
had no use for prayer directed to Himself, but taught us to pray 
to the Father in His name. The Church prays in, with, and 
through Christ, and thereby her prayer becomes part of Christ’s 


own sublime, intimate prayer to the Father. 


C. E. E. 


A Two Year Public Ministry. By E. F. Sutcliffe, 5.J. (Burns 
Oates & Washbourne. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue length of our Lord’s public ministry has always been a 
vexed question, and this interesting discussion of the problem sets 
out the facts in a very clear light. From the earliest days opinions 
were divided between a ministry of one year only—as perhaps the 
Synoptic Gospels would imply ; of two years—which might now 
be styled the more popular view among New Testament scholars ; 
and one of three years. The whole question turns on the number 
of Passover feasts referred to in the gospel records. Now despite 
the fact that a surprisingly large number of early ecclesiastical 
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writers held that the ministry only comprised two Passovers, it is 
absurd to deny that St. John—writing in the full light of the 
tradition preserved in the synoptic narrative—quite distinctly 
enumerates three Passovers: ii, 13, after the miracle Cana; 
vi, 4, associated chronologically with the multiplication of the 
loaves for the Five Thousand ; and xii, 1—the last. This deliberate 
chronology involves a public ministry covering two years and 
a bit. 

But is there any indication of a fourth Passover? If so, then 
the ministry lasted for three years and a bit. Eusebius seems to 
have been the first to hold this view, or rather to take it for 
granted ; he assumed that the “festival day” mentioned in St. 
John v, 1, and associated with the cure of the paralytic at the 
Probatica, was a Passover. It is true that there is no definite 
article in the ordinary Greek text, but the evidence in its favour 
is stronger than is generally supposed. It is found in the Sinaitic 
Codex and in the Codex Ephraemi as well as in the early Egyptian 
versions, though omitted by such important witnesses as 
Vaticanus, Alexandrinus and Codex Bezae. It is not quite clear 
on what authority Westcott (Commentary, p. 93) says that “the 
definite article was added as soon as the second century” ; why 
“added” ? Nor again is it clear why he should say emphatically 
that “if the definite article were authentic the reference would be 
to the Feast of ‘Tabernacles, which was emphatically ‘the Feast of 
the Jews’, and not, as is commonly said, to the Passover”. Of 
course if the reference is to a Passover the argument for a three 
years’ ministry is decisive. But supposing it referred to Pentecost 
or Tabernacles that would imply a previous Passover which—if we 
had only St. John’s Gospel—might be identified with that in 
ii, 4, and thus keep the number of Passovers to three, or a two 
years’ ministry. 

We have not space to go into the arguments for a two years’ 
ministry based on the Synoptic Gospels taken in conjunction with 
the supposed four Passovers of St. John, but must point out that 
Father Sutcliffe’s argument for a three years’ ministry depends on 
the precarious supposition that chapters vi and v have been 
transposed. We call it “precarious” because one instinctively 
shrinks from such a species of “Deus ex machina’’. Yet it is held 
by many modern scholars and the view serves to explain vil, 21. 
“One work I have done, and you all wonder’’, an allusion to the 
cure of the paralytic in chapter v—almost as though the far more 
startling miracles in chapter vi had not intervened. 

Students will find in this volume much information, if only 


on the delicate art of weighing evidence. 
F. H. P. 
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A World to Make. By J. Daniel Chamier. (Arnold. 12s. 6d. 


net.) 
O, Call Back Yesterday. By Margaret Fletcher. (Blackwell, 
- Oxford. 55. net.) 


Mr. Cuamier’s survey of post-war England is not rendered super- 
fluous by the outbreak of another war, for at the best the near 
future will be an intensification of the conditions of which he 
writes and at the worst there will be lessons to be learned and 
encouragement to be had from these pages. Mr. Chamier regards 
himself as an ordinary citizen who in this book is in conversation 
with other ordinary citizens, and it certainly can and should be 
read by ordinary citizens: not that Mr. Chamier is really one 
himself—were we all like him England would be a rather different 
place to live in—but he carries his culture, his humour and his 
wisdom in such a way that the ordinary reader is not bothered by 
them ; we are conscious only of talking with a well-informed and 
friendly fellow man. 

The survey is pretty complete, as a few chapter headings show : 
The Sort of People We Are, The Sort of Life We Want, Trade, 
How We Are Governed, The Land We Live In, How We Live, 
We Bodies, How We Live, We Spirits, and so on. Mr. Chamier 
is no Jeremiah ; the publishers label him “‘a modern, but kindly, 
Juvenal’”. The emphasis is very much on “kindly”, for he is no 
indignant Gildas either ; he is tolerant, flicks humbug away with 
his little finger, ignores pretentiousness and snobbery, and 
expresses the thoughts and aspirations of the common man without 
apology or patronage. This does not mean that his judgments are 
soft, that he is a “yes-man”’ : blood-sports he finds barbarous, he 
does not plump for easier divorce, cheaper contraception, 
euthanasia, and the rest. ‘“With every allowance, the present atti- 
tude towards the family does strike one as absurd. It may be right 
to restrict your family because you fear that if you produce 
children they may perish of want. It is cold-blooded to restrict 
it because you are afraid it may interfere with your superfluities, 
cowardly to restrict it because you think you may have a real 
struggle to support it, and idiotic to restrict it because you want 
your one or two pets to have ‘every advantage’. The cult of 
children has become an imbecility. Children are none the 
better for having every advantage ; they are often a good deal the 
worse.” ‘That says more than a lot of wordy pamphlets, even if 
it does not go beyond “‘natural” arguments: but then, Mr. 
Chamier believes (regretfully) that religion in this country was 
killed by the last war. The fact that the Catholic Church is “still 
doing very well” he attributes to flight to a refuge from the latest 
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ideas: a judgment that displays one of Mr. Chamier’s few 
lapses from perspicacity and well-informedness. 

The value of 4 World to Make is largely due to the thorough 
unapologetic Englishness of the writer and his apparent lack of any 
blunt axe. He knows about Communism and Fascism and the 
continent of Europe generally, and he knows that they are an 
important concern of ours : but England’s problems can be solved 
only by Englishmen and inan English way. “Our national character, 
such as it is, is our essence. In losing it, we should cease to be.” 

Mr. Chamier summarizes the good and ill of a whole nation, 
Miss Margaret Fletcher in O, Call Back Yesterday reviews an 
individual’s experiences and efforts as a member of that nation. 
The first half of her book is concerned with life in Oxford, 
London and Paris from the ’sixties till the end of the last century, 
as seen from a well-to-do, progressive, artistic angle ; the second 
part is chiefly devoted to an account of the “woman’s movement” 
among Catholics since 1897, and the work of the C.W.L., in which 
Miss Fletcher played so energetic and important a part. No one 
will begrudge her that, looking back over a long and generous life, 
she takes an optimistic view, only slightly shaken in the postscript 
written on 28 September, 1939. But, to refer to only one topic ; 
it would seem that Mr. Chamier’s discussion of women in England 
today provides a juster and more real estimate of what “‘fem- 
inism”’ has done. ‘“‘Women,” he says, “have not been free. They 
are now. ... It would obviously be monstrous to demand 
anything of women at present. We shall expect great things— 
with time.” F. W. 


The German Catholics. By Robert d’Harcourt. Translated by 
Reginald J. Dingle. (Burns Oates and Washbourne. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Religion ‘ the Reich. By Michael Power. (Longmans, Green. 
6s. net.) 

Antisemitism. By Jacques Maritain. (Bles: The Centenary 
Press. 35. 6d. net.) 


Count p’Harcourt has never been one of those who believed in 
the possibility of a rapprochement between the Church and 
National-Socialism and his book establishes with ample evidence 
the validity of his thesis. His work is mainly historical ; but he 
claims that it is incorrect to speak of a development of relations 
between Hitlerism and the Catholic Church and he shows how 
National-Socialism is of its very nature antagonistic not only to the 
Church but to the very idea of the supernatural. He gives credit 
to the German bishops for having seen the falsity of racialist 
doctrine from the very beginning and for having consistently 
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opposed any attack on Catholic dogma ; but they have not always 
appreciated the identity of politics and philosophy in Nazism and 
have been over-anxious to defend rather than issue a counter- 
attack ; they were also too much inclined to accept the Nazi claim 
to be fighting Communism at its face value and to offer to co- 
operate in that struggle, only to be rejected with scorn. 

Von Papen occupied a key position in the negotiations between 
the Church and Hitler, and Count d’Harcourt has a very interest- 
ing chapter on this amazing personality. Very valuable too is the 
chapter on the passing of the Centre Party, which not only went 
into voluntary liquidation but even exulted in its own dissolution. 

The actual progress and manner of the persecution are fully 
described and the author reminds us that there have already been 
martyrs in spite of the National-Socialist method of avoiding 
obvious and direct persecution which might too easily have been 
noticed by the outer world. Perhaps the worst feature of the 
persecution has been the struggle for the schools and the control 
over the minds of youth. After six years of power it is more than 
likely that Nazi education will have done irreparable harm to a 
large section of German young people, and its effect on the rest 
will be one of the most difficult things to eradicate in the years to 
come. But there is a future for German Catholicism and the book 
ends on an optimistic note. 

Already at the time of writing this review it is clear that the 
period with which Count d’Harcourt deals is at an end and a new 
phase in’ the history of the Catholic Church in Germany is 
beginning. ‘This fact can only add to the value of this excellent 
account of the persecution of German Catholics from 1933 to 1939. 

Mr. Power’s book partly covers the same ground and partly 
supplements that of Count d’Harcourt. It is concerned with the 
persecution both of Catholics and Protestants, and contains many 
valuable details collected by the author personally in Germany and 
Austria ; he writes of the situation as he sees it with complete 
frankness, and emphasizes that the persecution of Christians in 
the Reich is far surpassed in virulence and cruelty by that of the 
Jews. On the subject of Antisemitism nothing more trenchant, 
sober and persuasive has been written than Maritain’s small book, 
which is the expanded form of a lecture given before the Groupes 
Chrétienté in Paris and repeated in New York (the translation is 
unfortunately rather heavy). He addresses himself to Catholics in 
particular, and quietly but inexorably points out the errors of 
those who have lent themselves to Antisemitism actively or who 
have “soft-pedalled” the activities in this regard of Herr Hitler 
and others. Words of Pope Pius XI are Maritain’s text: 
“Spiritually we Christians are Semites’’. E. Q. 
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Parliament. By W. Ivor Jennings, M.A., LL.D. (Cambridge 
University Press. 255. net.) 


Tuts is an indispensable work for the politician and the student of 
politics and of value for every thinking person in these times of 
political turmoil. It is not so much a history of Parliament as a 
description of its composition and organization as they are today. 
Every aspect of the subject seems to have been set forth in the 
fullest and most scholarly fashion. Of its fourteen chapters the 
first three and the last are of general interest, the others are much 
more detailed and technical : in all sections of the book, however, 
there is information to be gleaned which even the layman should 
bear in mind. “All members are theoretically equal.... In 
substance, private members have very little opportunity either to 
initiate legislation or to open discussion on administrative 
questions, Nine-tenths of the business of the House is Government 
business . . .” (pp. 25, 26) ; “Debates are primarily addressed to 
public opinion, not to members themselves” (p. 149); “Every 
Government wishes to pass more legislation than there is time 
for, and if a Department has had one big measure allotted to it 
in the course of a Parliament it is considered to be lucky... . 
The Home Office amasses suggestions for amending Factory 
legislation and obtains time for a Bill perhaps every ten or twenty 
years” (pp. 194, 195) ; “Less than one-fifth of the Bills introduced 
by private members pass the House”’ (p. 232). In the House of 
Lords “the attendance is not large. On no occasion since 1919 
have half the peers taken part in a division” (p. 372). “‘Few of 
them [the peers] can be called professional politicians. Some are 
ministers and others hope to be ministers. A number are promoted 
members of the House of Commons who find that they cannot 
live without a moderate dose of oratory” (p. 373). 

We should be thankful that it is possible to conclude, with the 
author, that in spite of Parliament’s defects, such as the postpone- 
ment of legislation for lack of time, “‘the result is a system of 
administration which has not always in particular issues a majority 
in the country, but which accords far more closely with public 
opinion than at any time in the history of these islands and (it is 
believed) in any other country in the world” (p. 432). And finally, 
with regard to the function of the Opposition, “the leaders of other 
Oppositions are rotting in concentration camps or have joined the 
noble army of political martyrs—and the people are slaves” 


(p. 508). 


E. F. P. 
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A Pacifist in Trouble. By William Ralph Inge. (Putnam. 
75. 6d. net.) 


Ir is characteristic of the contemporary popular press that it 
should have invented and popularized the label “Gloomy Dean” 
for the former Dean of St. Paul’s. ‘There are several epithets that 
may justly be applied to him, not all completely favourable, but 
“gloomy” is certainly not among them. His fugitive essays and 
papers are among the most readable things of their kind, their 
humour and wit are admirable, and even when one furiously 
disagrees with the views expressed the disagreement is necessarily 
respectful. Dr. Inge is a characteristic English type, one baffling 
to foreigners and, indeed, to many of his fellow countrymen: 
they see, for example, that his Christianity differs from theirs ; 
what they do not see so clearly is that in time of persecution Dr. 
Inge would be among the martyrs—probably with an epigram on 
his lips. 

His latest collection of papers is a fruit of the past eighteen 
months, and special interest naturally attaches to the section called 
The World We Live In and the preceding introduction. Dr. 
Inge is no doctrinaire pacifist, but he is an unrepentant advocate 
of peace with Germany: he is wide awake to the iniquities and 
dangers of Nazism—but he is yet more disturbed by the iniquities 
and dangers of Sovietism. His views about the present conflict 
have, not without reason this time, revived the use of the epithet 
“gloomy”: the fact is that he is devastatingly clear-headed, and 
he is quite.clear about the part played by the English labourites 
(“‘Russophil socialists”) in precipitating that conflict. And it is 
a reminder more than useful that “the complete rejection of all 
moral and humane restraints is no new thing”—the continuous 
emphasis on Hitlerite and Stalinite wickedness as if it were a new 
phenomenon is not only tiresome, it is bad for both writers and 
readers, speakers and hearers ; the enragés of one sort and another 
have done quite enough harm already. “The wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God.” 

But only a part of this volume is directly concerned with world 
affairs. Christianity, England, history, social problems, literature 
—Dr. Inge takes topics from all of these and comments on them 
with lucidity and dry humour within the space of three or four 
pages. Every reader will find something to provoke him, occasion- 
ally there is matter for serious objection—but the only person who 
is likely to pooh-pooh 4 Pacifist in Trouble is he who resents the 
Englishness of the English and thinks we should all be better for 
thinking and reacting and doing like Frenchmen or Italians. 
Unlike the professional essayist, Dr. Inge is not afraid to be. 
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informative (now and then not accurately), and his comment and 
repartee have the ease of good conversation. ‘The present 
reviewer, a layman, particularly enjoyed his reply to those who 
complain that men of first-class ability are rare among the clergy : 
‘Well, the bishops have only the laity to choose from.” 

And this is how the rustic moralist (as Dr. Inge calls himself) 
sums up: “I am more and more convinced, now that my life has 
been unfortunately prolonged into this wretched time, that 
nothing except the religion of Christ can save the world. By all 
means let the freethinkers go on thinking as freely as they like. 
‘Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’ But we think 
freely only when we think truly, and we think truly only when we 
know Him who is the Truth.” 

T. O. P. 


Buried Empires. By Patrick Carleton. (Arnold. Ios. 6d. net.) 


Tue author of this book has two special qualifications for his task : 
he knows cuneiform and he knows the countries of which he 
writes, both as excavator and as traveller. ‘The book treats of the 
results of modern historical and archzological research in reference 
to the earliest civilizations of the Middle East. It is meant to bea 
“textbook”. Perhaps it is a little less and a little more than that ; 
a little less because it is frequently too “‘talky”? and supplies too 
little chronological and biographical material; a little more 
because the author sometimes proposes theories peculiarly his own 
which cannot be discussed in such a book. Without any wish to 
detract from the great usefulness of his book we may say that a 
student who combines it with a work such as L. W. King’s History 
of Sumer and Akkad (by no means out of date though written in 
1910) will get far more out of Mr. Carleton’s work than a student 
who relies solely on the latter. 

The title Buried Empires may be questioned. The book deals 
with the lands of south-western Asia during the period which the 
author names “The Primitive Age” and makes to end about 
2000 B.c. ‘The age of empires begins, on the author’s reckoning, 
c.1600B.c. Also, of the many centres of ancient civilization in that 
area known to us, only Agade, Babylon and, to some extent Ur, 
were seats of empire. The author makes a good story out of the 
material to hand. But it cannot be said that we know a great deal 
for certain about the land or the age. What does all the material, 
written and unwritten, mean? A certain chronology is im- 
possible. Race-problems are, as yet, insoluble. The religion best 
known, that of the Sumerians, is largely a mass of deities and 
offerings, for the Sumerians did not write down their religion in 
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detail. It was not until the Sumerians ceased to be the political 
lords of southern Mesopotamia that hymns and myths began to 
be written down. (A pity Mr. Carleton did not make clear the 
probable late dates of these.) And are they pure Sumerian 
religion? As for the language, it is becoming increasingly 
doubtful whether we can say that we know it. The Sumerian of 
the bilingual texts is one thing, written in a non-Sumerian age. 
The Sumerian of the much earlier purely Sumerian texts, written 
in a predominantly Sumerian age, is quite another matter. Many 
words and much of the structure of the language are known. But 
how much of both these is unknown and how much very doubtful ! 
Hope survives because only a very small part of the old Sumerian 
land has been excavated as yet; masses of purely Sumerian 
documents have not been exhaustively studied ; and, perhaps, the 
number of students of Sumerian will increase, though that is 
doubtful. And, finally, new discoveries, for example those at 
Mari to which Mr. Carleton devotes a short appendix, have 
unsettled many fixed ideas and prompted new theories. 

We would not have the reader to think that the book deals only 
with ancient Sumer. Much is well said about ancient Susa, 
prehistoric Assyria and the cultures of the Indus (better to say 
culture of Mohendjo-Daro the one of which we know most, if 
only a little). But it remains that we know most about ancient 
Iraq. In much that is uncertain there is, we think, one section of 
ancient life, the economic, about which we know a great deal. 
Mr. Carleton might, we think, have said more on this subject. 
It is primary. Those masses of tablets relating details of economic 
administration are, as the author says, boring by reason of their 
sameness. But they reveal the common life and the response which 
the people made to the challenge of their environment. Father 
Deimel has made an exhaustive and most fruitful study of the pre- 
Sargonic Lagash economy. Others are doing the same for that of 
Ur II. A reference to and use of some of this published material 
would have interested a student. 

We have not found, and we did not expect to find, any major 
errors in this book by so competent an author. We hold it a waste 
of time and paper to list minor ones. And these are few in number. 


a. F. 


A History of Welbeck Abbey and its Owners (1539-1879.) By 
A. S. Turberville. 2 Vols. (Faber & Faber. 42s.) 


Tuese volumes, dedicated by Lady Ottoline Morrell, were under- 
taken by Professor Turberville at the Duke of Portland’s invitation. 
The author’s reputation is sufficient to ensure a scholarly and 
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balanced treatment of the subject. Every chapter of the work 1s 
marked by an exact and careful competence. The book is 
admirably produced and the illustrations most attractive, although 
some of those chosen are over-familiar. ‘The little-known portrait 
of Sir William Cavendish (d. 1557) has a special interest, with the 
tired eyes and the pouchy Henrican satiety. The Stuart Cavendish 
portraits have their rather obvious appeal for it was not until the 
eighteenth century that the Cavendish dynasty was to settle to 
its phlegmatic serenity. It is unfortunate for the general interest 


of this study that the contact of the Cavendish male line with 
Welbeck ended on the death of the second Duke of Newcastle 
in 1691. 

™ description of the sixteenth-century background to Welbeck 
Abbey is full of interesting sidelights and Professor Turberville 
has given us the best published account of the first Duke of 
Newcastle and his wife. The chapter on the writings of Margaret 
Duchess of Newcastle is particularly valuable. All this portion of 
the first volume bears witness to the author’s cool and convincing 
judgement. 

With the extinction of the first Newcastle dukedom much of 
the interest evaporates. It is the sense of dynasty which is at the 
core of the annals of these great houses. Marriage alliances and 
contested settlements make difficult material to handle, and the 
continuity is broken. There is a clear account of John Holles 
Duke of Newcastle, but the reader is left with the impression that 
the first Earl of Oxford is dragged into a picture in which he has 
but little place. The casual detail in the book is always interesting 
and much of it has real significance. One rather misses the 


architectural treatment in the author’s definitely genealogical ’ 


approach. The first volume closes with the death of Henrietta 
Cavendish-Holles, Countess of Oxford, in 1755. 

Lady Margaret Cavendish-Holles-Harvey brought Welbeck to 
the second Duke of Portland and in consequence the second volume 
deals with the first five Dukes of Portland. Under these circum- 
stances it is inevitable that a great portion of the book should be 
devoted to the third duke, who was twice prime minister. With 
the coming of the Bentincks the character of the history somewhat 
changes. It is no less careful, accurate and exact, but it is markedly 
less spontaneous. ‘The sense of dynasty is regained, but it is now 
altogether too much in possession. The account of the Bentincks 
is just, unintimate and tranquil. It is marked by a reserve which 
does full justice to the character and attainments of the third 
Duke of Portland, but which sets the activities of the fifth duke and 
his brothers in an unduly pallid light. 

The first volume is a detailed historical study of great value and 
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there are wide sections in the second volume which bear com- 
parison with the earlier chapters. Nevertheless the character of 
a memorial comes in time to lie upon the noble enterprise. The 
shadow of the cypress lengthens. “In days”, writes Professor 
Turberville in the concluding sentence of the book, “when a large 
part of the world is autocratically governed, England, where 
freedom is still cherished, has cause to remember with gratitude 
those great families to whom so much of her government, so much 
of her welfare was at one time entrusted, for in the fulfilment of 
their task they maintained a fine tradition of dignity, beneficence, 
moderation, and patriotism.” 

There is in this volume a delightful reproduction of a painting 
of the old severe west front of Welbeck Abbey and a most pleasing 
picture of the long terrace, borne on thirty columns, which masked 
the quiet lines of Bulstrode House. 

Daviv Maruew. 


The Individualism of St. Bernard of Clairvaux. By Watkin 
Williams. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 3d. net.) 


Mr. WIitt1ams’s article in the July 1939 issue of this review will 
still be fresh in our readers’ memory, and many will be glad to 
know that a separate reprint of it is now available. St. Bernard has 
a message for these days, a message very ad rem to the world’s 
international difficulties, and it is this significant aspect of him that 
makes the republication of Mr. Williams’s article so timely. 


A History of Wales: From the Earliest Times to the Edwardian 
Conquest. By Sir John Edward Lloyd, M.A., D.Litt., 
F.B.A. Two vols. New edition. (Longmans, Green. 
305. net.) 


Proressor Lioyn’s History of Wales was first published in January 
I9I1I and ran into a second edition in twelve months; for the 
third edition we have had to wait twenty-seven years, and it is 
the more welcome for that long delay. The only part of the work 
that stood in need of serious revision, or rather, of complete re- 
writing, was the first three chapters, dealing with prehistoric, pre- 
Roman, and Roman Wales, and to carry out that task would, as 
the author says, have involved much delay and meant the production 
of something “‘which the advance of knowledge would soon have 
again rendered obsolete”. Professor Lloyd has therefore, while 
retaining chapters I-III as in the second edition, supplied a special 
introduction, of 56 pp., summarizing the results of recent arche- 
ological research as they affect what he had previously written. 
The index of authors, etc., has also been given a supplement. 
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This book has been long enough out of print for a generation 
to grow up which knows not “Lloyd”, which is not conversant 
with what is one of the outstanding historical works and one of the 
most fascinating records produced in our time. Like Mr. Belloc, 
Professor Lloyd makes expert history readable for the ordinary 
man ; but he does not dogmatize and he is lavish with his references 
and quotations from sources. And, though a good Welshman, he 
is no celtomaniac ; nor, while giving the Roman Empire its due, 
does he splash about in the waters of the Mediterranean basin to 
the exclusion of all other fountains of culture. Wales and the 
Welsh are generally safe for a “‘bad press” (and for an ill-informed 
one), except when votes or soldiers are wanted, and too many of 
us are content to remain in our prejudice and ignorance. Yet 
Wales is, as it were, the widowed grandmother of Great Britain 
and all her glory: the “ancient Britons” who subsist on our 
western border were civilized and Christian when the earliest 
English were extremely aggressive barbarians. King Arthur was 
a famous champion against the English—why did nobody tell me 
that before I learned it from “Lloyd” in my thirtieth year or so ? 
With the new edition “‘Lloyd” will now have a bigger public, and 
there will be by so much the less lopsided history going about. 

This History of Wales is particularly useful on the pre- 
Augustinian church in this island. There is no nonsense about “a 
primitive Protestantism”, with Dewi Sant playing the part of a 
circuit superintendent ; on the other hand it is made clear that, 
after 597, the attitude of the British Christians to the English 
Christians was (partly due to St. Augustine of Canterbury himself) 
unpleasantly reminiscent of certain politico-religious attitudes of 
much later times. Nor does Professor Lloyd provide any support 
for that view of the alleged metropolitan status of Saint Davids 
and the organization of the pre-Norman Welsh Church which 
finds its most astounding expression in the fantastic hierarchy 
given by “Crockford”. And of course he will have nothing to 
do with the “King Lucius” legend—“upon examination, these 
and similar stories vanish into thin air” ; it is greatly to be wished 
that the commemoration of this mythical monarch could be 
discontinued in those Welsh churches that have it. Mgr. 
Duchesne, Mgr. Kirsch and Dom Leclercq (to name no others) 
are all in agreement with Professor Lloyd on this matter. 

The second volume begins with the Norman conquest, which 
had two stages of significance for Wales, including the subjugation 
of her church to Canterbury. Then, after the death of Henry I, 
came the national revival and, until the obscure killing of the 
Last Llywelyn on 11 December, 1282, the story is one of a 
succession of great national champions: Owain Gwynedd, the 
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Lord Rhys, Llywelyn Fawr, his son David, and Llywelyn ap 
Gruffydd. It is a great and grim story, and it is greatly told by 
Professor Lloyd, without romanticizing or prettyfying. 

Tyf yr hyn sydd o’r hyn fu, says the Welsh proverb : “What is 
grows from what was”. Here is “what was’’, at any rate up till 
Edward I. For the rest we have to turn to other writers, who have 
not all the ability and persuasiveness of John Edward Lloyd. 

D. D. A. 


Charles I and His Earlier Parliaments. By Harold P. Cooke, M.A. 
(The Sheldon Press. 75. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Cooke leaves nobody in doubt as to the purpose of this 
monograph for he announces it in a sub-title—“‘A Vindication 
and a Challenge”—in a preface, in “a note on the leading 
authorities” and in an introduction. His theme is that the 
quarrel was sought by the Commons ; “they purposed to starve 
the King out, thus reducing the monarchy to impotence”. His 
challenge is to those historians who have described the process as 
the struggle for our constitutional liberties. 

The unfortunate Charles had received along with the crown a 
grim heritage: a financial crisis, entanglement in a continental 
war, a constitutional quarrel and a hated favourite ; while behind 
these antagonisms raged the bitter and fundamental conflict 
about “‘true religion”. Into this most potent cause of the Civil 
War Mr. Cooke does not go very deeply ; he prefers to concentrate 
on the detail of parliamentary proceedings. But he does demon- 
strate that the Commons used finance as a weapon with which to 
bring down the monarchy. ‘Two subsidies, that is £140,000, 
were voted by the first parliament of the reign at a moment when 
something like a million was required. The value of money had 
been going down steadily for fifty years and the Commons knew 
quite well that the ordinary revenue of the Crown no longer 
sufficed to meet expenses, apart from the cost of upholding the 
Protestant Elector Palatine against Spain and the House of 
Austria. 

Much more serious was the action taken on Tonnage and 
Poundage. In every reign since that of Henry VI these supplies 
had been granted to the monarch for life on accession. In 1625 
they were voted for one year only, and Charles was speedily forced 
into the position of raising money without recourse to Parliament. 

The matter of this volume is an analysis of the Commons’ 
proceedings in 1625, supported by copious reference to contem- 
porary documents. The tone is that of a pamphlet. Mr. Cooke is 
entirely convinced of his case and naturally has no respect for the 
legend of the monumental impartiality of S. R. Gardiner. 
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The whole story of the Civil War in England is an illustration 
of the dictum that wherever Calvinism prospered the result was 
armed rebellion. The real source of the Puritan antipathy to 
Charles I was the hatred of Popery and Prelacy; finance, 
constitutional practice and all the rest of it were merely the means 
to anend. As Cardinal Manning once said, all human conflict is 


ultimately theological. 
J. J. Dwyer. 


The Medieval Library. By James Westfall Thompson. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press: Cambridge University Press. 255. 
net.) 


“THERE is not, in English or in any other language, a single 
comprehensive survey of the history of books and libraries in the 
period of the manuscript”’, a fact which alone makes the appearance 
of this encyclopedia of library knowledge very welcome. It was 
time that the vast amount of scholarly work of a monographic 
character, “uneven, discontinuous, unintegrated”, should be 
brought together. 

This book does not, as is too common, confine itself to the Holy 
Roman Empire, France and England: the usual gap on Scan- 
dinavian history is here filled and some of the most interesting 
chapters are on Jewish and Muslim libraries. Byzantine books are 
dealt with, but the outline needs more detail to give it body ; 
this is amongst the least satisfactory chapters. A further study 
of ‘The Libraries of the Greek Monasteries of Southern Italy” is 
very acceptable and of much interest. Every one of the chapters so 
far mentioned is by one of the students who have helped the 
author with some considerable portion of the book. Spain is not 
studied, because scholarly research on the subject is not yet 
sufficiently far advanced to allow of any adequate summary. No 
reason is given for the omission of Russia and of Eastern Europe 
generally, exclusive of the Byzantine Empire. 

There are two main adverse criticisms to be made. One is the 
lack of any bibliography and even of any index of authors by means 
of which reference could be made to the copious bibliographical 
footnotes—a strange lack in such a book and considerably lessening 
its usefulness. A second is the lack of inter-chapter reference, a 
certain dislocation between chapters. Sometimes a fact is repeated 
in almost identical words in a later chapter with no indication of 
the previous account. Sometimes, on the other hand, facts that 
would considerably elucidate other chapters are confined strictly 
to their own, which may occur near the end of the book. For 
instance, the chapter on library administration refers to the fact 
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that the minus armarium, or school library of a monastery, was 
often catalogued separately and that it is there that the classical 
authors are frequently to be found. ‘““This distinction must always 
be kept in mind in examining mediaeval catalogues, for an apparent 
lack or excess of classical literature may sometimes be explained by 
the fact that the catalogue of the school library has not been 
preserved, or vice versa.” ‘The distinction would have been more 
easily kept in mind by the reader if it had been mentioned before 
page 616. Again, the chapter on Muslim libraries mentions the 
interesting fact that three of Knut’s “foreign” bishops in England 
were Arabic scholars. The relevent chapter on English libraries 
might well have referred to so interesting a fact. 

Some indication of the way in which the books owned and 
borrowed by the various classes at different periods were used 
would have been useful: how far they were merely owned and 
transcribed as a form of manual labour ; how far used as quarries 
for authoritative and useful texts, more conveniently contained in 
the florilegium so dear to mediaeval man ; and how far really read 
and used as the authors intended that they should be used. 

This is a really useful reference book and throws much light on 
more general subjects, such as monastic life and the decline of 
patristic knowledge, reaching its nadir in the thirteenth century. 


E. J. B. Fry. 


East Anglia. By Doreen Wallace. Men and the Fields. By 
Adrian Bell. (Batsford. 8s. 6d. net each.) 


We have several times referred appreciatively in this review to 
Messrs. Batsford’s admirable Face of Britain series. The volume 
on East Anglia (“Everything east of the Great North Road, about 
as far north as Boston”’) is specially welcome, because it treats of a 
part of the country that many people who have not been there 
(and some who have) aver to be dull. Miss Wallace says that 
“whatever the shortcomings of the text of this book, it seems to 
me that there is nothing wrong with the pictures”. ‘There cer- 
tainly is not. There are 152 of them, and they abundantly 
demonstrate that East Anglia is not dull, that here not less than 
elsewhere in Great Britain man has collaborated in work with God 
to produce that superbly civilized thing, the English countryside. 

What, on the other hand, man in his blind pride and avarice 
has done to ruin that countryside and its life is less obvious (though 
soon to be found under the surface) in this than in some other 
parts of the realm. And it is here that we must admit to finding 
Miss Wallace’s text unsatisfactory : she wishes “for the country 
worker the advantages of town contacts”—and that means the 
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ultimate disappearance of the specifically country worker. Miss 
Wallace herself asks, ““Why do they teach all the wrong things in 
schools ??—and Whitehall is responsible for those schools. But 
in general the text of this volume is up to the standard of the 
series, and conveys a veracious impression of the land between 
Chelmsford and Spalding, Sheringham and Saffron Walden. 

Men and the Fields is a sort of companion to or commentary on 
the Face of Britain books. It is concerned chiefly with the people 
who made our countryside beautiful with the beauty of cultivation 
and human life and keep it in being, that is, the people who live 
on it. The author of Corduroy and Silver Ley is known as a 
countryman of insight, sympathy and literary power, and he tells 
—or perhaps illustrates is the better word—the tale of men and 
women fighting doggedly to keep their heads above water in very 
moving fashion. All who treasure The Folk of the Furrow and 
Idlehurst and the rural essays of Maurice Hewlett will add Mr. 
Bell’s latest to the same shelf. ‘The book goes particularly well with 
Miss Wallace’s, because Bell is himself an East Anglian, but to 
find the man in the field he roams over England. 

He has chosen his illustrator aptly. Mr. John Nash contributes 
half a dozen lithographs and a number of drawings in the text 
that have the authentic “feel” of their rural subjects, without 
any pedantic attempts to do a photographer’s job with crayon and 


pencil. But Mr. Nash is well known, and stands in no more need 
of praise than does Adrian Bell. 


F. W. 


The Moores of Moore Hall. By Joseph Howe. (Cape, 125. 6d. 
net.) 


In 1792 one George Moore, having like some of the earlier Wild 
Geese made a fortune in the Spanish Wine trade, built in his 
native County of Mayo a large house in the prevailing neo-classic 
mode. The Moores are of English Protestant Stock ; but George’s 
mother and wife were both Catholics ; and he himself had returned 
to the Old Faith while resident in Spain—a fact only to be 
decently explained in the opinion of his descendant and. namesake, 
the famous novelist, by business considerations. The second of 
the four Georges here treated of was a scholarly recluse, chiefly 
remembered for his friendship with Maria Edgeworth ; the third 
a daring steeplechase-rider, breeder of race-horses, public-spirited 
landlord and leader of the first tenant-right party in the House 
of Commons. 

Each of these earlier Moores was in his own way typical of his 
breed and times ; each (except possibly the first) had a share of that 
childish egotism which was to be so marked a characteristic of the 
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last of the dynasty. Nevertheless it is for what they may hope to 
learn of this most talked of George Moore that the book 
will be read. Actually not much remained to be gleaned, for, as 
Chesterton somewhere says, Moore’s books, whether or not frankly 
autobiographical, resemble a collection of pictures in each of which 
the painter should have introduced the same figure—“‘Venice with 
distant view of Mr. George Moore”, “Russia of Mr. George 
Moore seen by moonlight’’, and so forth and soon. Oddly enough 
it was through excess of his childishness that made it possible for 
so many people to remain friends with him, in spite of his repeated 
lapses from good taste or mere human decency. Being inde- 
pendent of him, they were not obliged to take his vagaries seriously. 
It was otherwise with those dependent in any way upon him ; and 
his dealings with his younger brother, Colonel Maurice Moore, here 
silent in some detail, are quite simply odious. Having been enabled 
to break the entail of the estates, he thereafter took any occasion 
to remind Maurice that he and his family are dependent of his 
gracious bounty. His swiftly changing fancies must be their law. 
If George became interested in the Gaelic movement, his nephews 
must learn Irish. If George renounced the Faith because, in his 
view, no Catholic could write a good book, then his nephews must 
become Protestants on pain of disinheritance. George might 
lampoon Maurice in Hail and Farewell; but it was not to be 
borne that Susan Mitchell (inspired, as he wrongly supposed, by 
Maurice) should turn the tables upon himself in one of the 
wittiest books that ever came out of Ireland. George might give 
everyone to understand that their father had committed suicide ; 
Maurice could not, without offence, retort that this represented 
George’s wishes and not the facts. 

When, after long forbearance, Colonel Moore returned to 
complain of these “unbrotherly acts”, George’s reply was to forbid 
him ever again to enter the house which for so many years he had 
lovingly tended in the owner’s interest. Nor did the death in 
action of one of Maurice’s two sons (the other also serving in 
France) induce him to relent ; nor yet the burning by the irregulars 
of Moore Hall itself, though he knew well how much more this 
meant to Maurice than to himself. Nor again, having pocketed the 
compensation money, could he allow any of this to be expended 
on its restoration ; nor did he bequeath any part of his considerable 
fortune to Maurice or his surviving son. After George’s death 
Maurice, always a poor man, made a gallant effort to save what was 
left of the old place for future generations. It proved impossible - 
and with the sale of Moore Hall and the felling of its woods the 
story of another Anglo-Irish house comes to an end. 


H. A. L, 
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St. Fohn Chrysostom. By Donald Attwater. (Bruce, Milwaukee. 
$2.) 

In our humble opinion this is a very, very good book, and we 
are glad to understand that Messrs. Longmans, Green are going 
to publish it in this country. The learned historian may question 
this and that (though the indications are that Mr. Attwater has 
good evidence from what he has written and his is a keenly critical 
mind) ; the learned theologian is more competent than we to 
pronounce judgement on St. John Chrysostom as a divine: but 
there can be no doubt (and in this we may be as competent to 
judge as any one else) that Mr. Attwater has done a work of 
charity to his fellow men in writing this book. As ignorant people, 
how little we knew of St. John Chrysostom or his golden words, 
how little we knew of his times, or his life, or his people, or the 
places in which he lived and preached ! But now we are, as it 
were, fed in the desert. The heavens have been brought home to 
us, and not the heavens only but the daily life and doings, the 
characters and controversies, the virtues and cries of Antioch and 
Constantinople in the fourth century. 

St. John Chrysostom was a great preacher and his sermons might 
be taken as addressed to us today as much as to the people of his 
own time. Humanity does not change, and our changes in 
manners and customs, architecture and clothes, are very superficial. 
The preacher who has the courage to attack the evil of riches is 
as noteworthy now as he was then; our own form of slavery 
(industrialism) is as prevalent and as difficult to combat as theirs ; 
intrigue and pharisaism are no less rampant. In all these affairs 
St. John Chrysostom was a fearless and noble champion of the 
poor and oppressed, the simple and the honest. (But Mr. Attwater 
is no blind partisan ; he is quite willing to admit the saint’s faults 
and extravagancies, and this gives a quality of reality to the book ; 
so that, instead of being an incredible panegyric, it is credible and 
alive.) It is above all a book for the laity—so that they may know 


their faith better and better know what is a good priest. 
E. G. 


The Prince Imperial. By Katherine John. (Putnam, Ios. 6d. 
net.) 


THE present moment is a favourable one for the appearance of 
a biography of that Prince Imperial of France who was killed on 
active service with the British Army against the Zulus, though his 
life was not of a length and importance really to demand full- 
length treatment. Mrs. John has clearly made very considerable 


research, including sources not easily available, and the result is a. 
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readable book of the greatest interest to amateurs of the more 
intimate details of big public events and the “kings, princes and 
governors” who are concerned with them. It cannot be said 
that her picture enhances our respect for courts, royal personages 
and high politics in genera], and it is calculated to confirm the 
average Englishman’s usual estimate of the French—which is not 
at all the same as that of controlled newspapers in wartime. 
Prince Louis was a pathetic figure, more pathetic, because less 
self-assured, than his mother, the Empress Eugenie ; but perhaps 
less pathetic than Napoleon III, his father, who, however 
inestimable a character he may have been, did not die while his 
misfortunes were still im potentia only. 

“Lulu” !—brought up in the atmosphere of Ja glotre and the 
sacred army and the Bonaparte legend ; the pet of France and then 
of England ; a cadet at Woolwich ; dead under a foreign sun, in 
the uniform of a foreign land, at twenty-three. Mrs. John tells 
the story exceedingly well, and her intimate detail is convincing 
even when, we must assume, she has thought it up for herself. 
Most of the authorities on which she relies are of course French 
and on the whole her English reads easily, but it would have been 
much more alive had her vocabulary and construction been less 
French ; it is significant that she calls the last section of her book 
“The Pretender’”’ when a more sensitive concern for English would 
have said “The Claimant”. ‘This fault is the more noticeable 
when brought into conjunction with those passages wherein she 
boldly and successfully uses contemporary colloquialisms. 


D. D. A. 


We Saw Him Act ; A Symposium on the Art of Sir Henry Irving. 
Edited by H. A. Saintsbury and Cecil Palmer. (Hurst & 
Blackett. 215. net.) 


Tuts handsome volume is emphatically a book for the middle- 
aged, and older, one that will take them back to a strange but well- 
remembered world, not only before 3 September, 1939 but before 
4 August, 1914: a world that it is fashionable not only to 
condemn (and in many respects it richly merited condemnation) 
but to deride, nevertheless one whose cultural values had more 
to recommend them than the younger intelligentsia is willing to 
admit. In that world the theatre had a place which we have seen, 
not indeed taken away from it, but undermined and made ruinous ; 
and in the English theatre Henry Irving had a place which it may 
be generations before anyone else will occupy. He was more than 
an actor ; he was a tradition, perhaps a legend. To discuss whether 
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he deserved such fame would require a treatise on the art of 
acting, which in turn would involve a consideration of the nature 
of art in general, of culture and of civilization, and then we should 
get back to “What is man” and “Cur Deus homo” and the 
Godhead Himself. But to discuss why Irving’s was a name to 
conjure with is easier, and this symposium throws a great deal of 
light on that question. 

It consists of forty-nine sections, dealing respectively with the 
forty-eight parts played by Irving at the Lyceum and Drury 
Lane and with his career as stage manager. A large number of 
people contribute their own recollections and observations, 
people some of whom may justly be called distinguished in various 
walks of life and many of whom follow Irving’s own calling—a 
word he rightly preferred to “profession”. Whether the 
publisher’s claim that the result is “‘a complete picture of Irving 
the Artist and Irving the Man”? is justified is open to question, 
but there can be no doubt that those who remember “the Irving 
age’’, and others, will find the book informative, enlightening and 
enthralling as a collection of essays, anecdotes, critical views and 
historical particulars. It is illustrated by twenty plates, all except 
one (an act of proper piety to Ellen Terry) of the subject of the 
book. 

We are informed that a substantial part of the profits from the 
sale of We Saw Him Act will be allotted to the Henry Irving 
Centenary Memorial Fund. 


L. E. 


Proceedings of the British Academy, 1938. (Milford, for the 
Academy. 305. net.) 


Tue British Academy’s annual report for the session 1937-38 
is a most impressive record of good work done, collaborated in 
and in progress, not the least important undertaking being the 
Union Académique Internationale’s dictionary of Mediaeval 
Latin, wherein Great Britain has made good progress. with her 
material. It is sad to think that much of the international 
collaboration in this and other enterprises is now at an end 
indefinitely ; Sir David Ross in his presidential address for 1938 
mentioned that at meetings of the U.A.I., “with few exceptions, 
national amour propre plays a very small part’’, the scholars, as 
usual nowadays, setting a good example to the rest of mankind : 
but the scholars, no less than us others, have to suffer for the sins 


of the politicians. However, so far as Mediaeval Latin is concerned, - 


preparations are being made for the first draft articles of the 
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Dictionary of British Mediaeval Latin, and presumably that work 
will be able to go on. Spain has set us a fine example : in spite: of 
her troubles she sent in almost the greatest number of slips (36,000) 
for the U.A.I. dictionary in 1937-38. 

The following are the lectures printed in this volume: Arab 
Rule under the Al Bu Sa’id Dynasty of Oman, by Bertram 
Thomas ; Some Problems of the Philosophy of History, by G. C. 
Field ; The Baroque Character of the Elizabethan Tragic Hero, 
by L. L. Shiicking ; The Main Stream of Music, by Sir Donald 
Tovey ; Gautama the Buddha, by Sir S. Radhakrishnan; The 
Theology of Shelley, by A. M. D. Hughes; The Native Irish 
Grammarian, by Osborn Bergin ; The Sicilian Norman Kingdom 
in the Mind of Anglo-Norman Contemporaries, by Evelyn 
Jamison ; and The Western Text in the Gospels, and Acts, by Sir 
Frederic Kenyon. 

Here is richness indeed, gold in the first place for the expert 
and the student. But not for them only. These papers are 
excellent reading in these times for any cultivated people, not as 
“escape literature” but as sober contributions to knowledge, 
light on various aspects of the background of this troubled world 
that is so much with us. One of the most interesting is Mr. 
Bergin’s Rhys Memorial Lecture; herein the [rish gram- 
marians are represented by Father Francis O’Molloy, Hugh 
mac Curtin, John O’Donovan, and John Molloy (to whom “Trish 
meant simply the dialect of the parish of Cummer. Everything 
else was corrupt’’), and the author cheers us by showing how “The 
application of the Mediaeval Latin system to Irish studies was an 
unmixed evil”. Miss Jamison’s lecture on the Norman kingdom 
in Southern Italy and Sicily as seen by its Anglo-Norman con- 
temporaries contrasts their attitude, simple and direct, with the 
romanticizing of their writing descendants in recent times, and 
incidentally (as she points out) illustrates Croce’s theme that “<all 
living history is contemporary history”. But many readers will 
turn first to Sir Donald Tovey on The Main Stream of Music and 
be surprised, or delighted, to read of William Byrd as “‘one of the 
greatest masters in all music”, and delighted, or surprised, to hear 
that “Wagner as represented in the concert-room is one of the 
major nuisances in our musical civilization”. 

In addition to the lectures enumerated above there are four 
long obituary notices of fellows of the academy, namely, Dr. Felix 
Liebermann (corresponding fellow), Dr. C. F. d’Arcy, Professor 
Samuel Alexander, and Professor H. H. Joachim. The sympathetic 
account of the Anglican Archbishop of Armagh as of special 
interest to the general reader. 
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6 
Aristotelian Papers. By Lane Cooper. (Catnell University 
Press; Humphrey Milford, London. 145. 6d. net.) 


TueseE articles and reviews by the professor of English language 
and literature in Carnwel]l University, resurrected from various 
magazines, form a curious book, The connecting link is the 
inspiration the papers owe to Aristotle’s literary criticism, and 
especially to his Rhetoric and Poetics, which works and their 
application to literature are obviously the professor’s life passion. 

“We should always think of [Aristotle]”, says Professor Cooper, 
*“‘as a man of great good sense who kept his eye always on his 
object, and wishes us to do this with him.” Mr. Cooper’s critical 
approach, therefore, is direct, inductive, and unsubtle. He gives 
plenty of examples to show what he means. Such honest, simple 
criticism is refreshing in these days when criticism has become a 
mere intellectual game. But Professor Cooper can also make 
mountains out of molehills by the persistence with which he 
rams home self-evident points (cf., the essay on Climax). 

If Mr. Cooper is an honest critic, he is also the complete hero- 
worshipper. In the Road to Xanadu (a study of the sources of 
imagery in Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner and Kubla Khan) the 
author, Lowes, makes some derogatory remarks about Words- 
worth. Stung by Lowes’s “traditional animus against this great 
originating poet”, and annoyed because “the book has been 
fulsomely praised by writers who know nothing of the subject”, 
Mr. Cooper satisfies two of his deepest instincts : he drags Coleridge 
from his pedestal, and elevates Wordsworth, with the critical 
apparatus of Aristotle. 

The article on Galileo and Scientific History is queer. It may 
be true (as Professor Cooper wrote a book to show) that Galileo’s 
revolutionary experiment with bodies falling from the tower of 
Pisa is one of the myth’s of the “‘romance of science”. But what 
is the relevance of the Professor’s discussion of “‘laws respecting 
the movement of heavier and lighter bodies through viscous media, 
one of which laws apparently could be tested for [Aristotle’s] 
‘downward movement of a mass of gold or lead, or of any other 
body endowed with weight’, through air, somewhat better if you 
took the objects up in an airplane and dropped them from a 
point several miles high than if you dropped them from any 
celebrated tower in Italy” ? 

“For me,” Cooper goes on, “‘so far as I can understand the law, 
it goes better with the statements of Aristotle than with the story 
of Galileo.” 

Galileo may have been too presumptuous ; but is the suggestion 
that Aristotle was omniscient ? It seems on the face of it more 
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probable that Aristotle made the not unnatural assumption that 
because a body was heavier it fell faster, than that he had 
| accurately observed the complex laws of resistance. However, 
: the reviewer has not the appropriate text of Aristotle with him, 
and so will not press the point. 

The chief value of the book to the general reader will be to 
send him to the Rhetoric and Poetics of Aristotle, and to Professor 
: Cooper’s own books about them. But its style is very awkward : 
| for example, “His work reveals a sense of order, some power of 
combination, and not a little of the perseverance requisite to a 
a progress through many of the plays he has read.” 





E. M. 





Nervous Mental Diseases: Their Pastoral Treatment. By Father 
\ Chrysostom Schulte, O.M.Cap. Translated by Father 
| Clarence Tschippert, O.M.Cap. (Coldwell. tos. 6d. net.) 


Ar last, we thought, this may be the book that has been wanted 
for so long, one that will bring the priest and doctor together, in 
an adequate and practical manner, in the vast field of modern 
psychiatry. But as we begin to read, doubts arise. The intro- 
duction consists mainly of a catalogue of books in German, which 
might well have been replaced by something more useful to 
English readers. ‘The bibliography is quite inadequate and 
includes, apparently because they are written by Catholics, books 
of very doubtful quality. ‘These, however, are minor points. 
When we come to the “origin of nervous mental disorders” (which 
would read better as “nervous amd mental disorders”), we start 
with a paragraph or two on psychoanalysis which is a travesty of 
the subject, using such phrases as: “sexual thought complexes 
submerged in the subconscious mind”. ‘This example of 
alliteration may, however, be attributable to the translator. A 
page or two later are two examples of cases where heredity is stated 
to be shown in a striking manner, whereas it is obvious that they 
could be more reasonably explained by a process of identification 
between child and parent. Continually do we come across 
deplorable examples of loose terminology, which must cause great 
a confusion as to the meaning of “‘neurosis”, “‘psychosis”, etc. ‘The 
chief fault, however, would appear to be the lack of any coherent 
, framework of psychology upon which the genesis of neurosis 
‘ might be elucidated. For example, much of the neurotic element 
in the religion of individuals can be explained by the concept of 
the “Super Ego”’, or the childish part of the Conscience, formed 


by feelings towards the parents, and the dominance of this into 
dduti life. 
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But in spite of the many adverse criticisms which can be made, 
there is so much of real sympathy with neurotic sufferers, so much 
human understanding, that the book compels our respect. More- 
over to those priests and students who have no knowledge of the 
different forms of neurosis, and of how they may be roughly dis- 
tinguished and handled, it may be both instructive and encourag- 
ing. About a third of it deals with “compulsion” patients, among 
whom are to be found the scrupulous, who can be such trying 
penitents. Most careful and elaborate instructions are given 
with regard to the handling of these from the pastoral end, which 
will help to relieve sufferers and lighten the burden of priest and 
doctor. Other neuroses are described under the classification 
of depression, nervous exhaustion, hysteria, and abulia (weak- 
ness of will) which is a useful working division. The author 
stresses the importance of distinguishing between different types 
since they may require such different handling. 

But while praising the zeal and intuitive wisdom of its author, 
one cannot but wish that his book had both greater clarity in 
exposition and more psychiatric depth. C.L. C. B. 


Taste and Temperament. By Joan Evans, D.Litt., D.Lit. (Cape. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis is an amusing book, rather of the parlour-game type, but not 
without value as an experimental study. It has always been 
fascinating to try and classify people into types, and to many of us 
a psychological diagnosis of ourselves is irresistible, whether by 
psychoanalysis or palmistry. Dr. Evans takes Jung’s two main 
types—introvert and extrovert—and turns them into the classical 
quaternity by sub-dividing each into “slow” and “quick” accord- 
ing to their tempo. Look at a painting by Botticelli: everything 
is moving, the figures hardly seem to touch the ground, they are 
poised as though to soar. He is a “quick extrovert”; so 
are E] Greco, Van Gogh, Raphael and Tintoretto. The pace is 
slower and the figures heavier in Rubens or Michael Angelo, but 
they are not static and they are “realistic”: these are “slow 
extrovert” in type. 

The extrovert in general is the man “for whom objective facts 
and happenings are the all important things in life”. The “slow” 
one is of the class of organizers and dictators; he is dogmatic, 
he likes Wagner ; he collects family heirlooms, and keeps the old- 
school tie: a kind of highbrow John Bull, in fact. The “quick” 
ones of this species are rather feminine in type; they 
furnish the great courtisanes as well as great mystics; tlicy seek 
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the elegance and wit of the salon, or turn from the world to scale 
the heights of Heaven. 

For the introvert in general, “‘the significance of the object 
lies not in itself but in his interpretation of it”. If you are a 
“slow introvert”, you will like the static beauty of early primitive 
paintings, the dignity of Velasquez and the complexity of a Diirer 
etching. You are the type that seeks for ultimate causes, Plato is 
your master. Last but not least comes the “quick introvert” : 
impatient, inclined to be unruly, romantic ; enjoying the stimulus 
of travel in known lands, not burdened but stimulated by the 
actual world, finding it, like William Morris, “beautiful and 
strange, dreadful and worshipful”. He likes rich and glowing 
colours, unlike the slow introvert who likes them quiet, and 
appreciates the beauty of a composed intricacy of form. He will 
like Turner and Cotman, Maillol in sculpture. 

Needless to say it is not claimed that we are all of a piece, some 
of us even achieve a fairly good balance of type, but it must be 
admitted that many people tend to one or other extreme, in so far 
as they are mainly subjective or objective in outlook. Remember- 
ing this, the man of one type can try to make allowances for one of 
the other extreme, when he finds himself at complete variance, and 
need not worry because he cannot bring himself to like certain 
works of art which he is led to think that he ought to like. 

Summarizing the book in this rapid survey may give an im- 
pression of triviality, but it is intended to whet the curiosity of the 
reader so that he may wish to make further acquaintance with this 
very stimulating and well-written book. C.L.C. B. 


Essays and Addresses. By Oliver Elton. (Arnold. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue literary essay is becoming increasingly rare in our time, and 
it is a pleasure to discover such a book as Professor Elton’s Essays 
and Addresses among the piles of quasi-political and psychoanaly- 
tical novels that clutter up the reading market. Professor 
Elton writes with simplicity and charm and combines intimate 
descriptions of people with far-seeing judgements of things. His 
sketches of the lives of Pushkin, Chekhov and Capek, and, more 
intimately, of such attractive minor figures as Saintsbury and 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly are full of interest ; two of his most stimulating 
essays are not directly concerned with people: the essay on 
“Reason and Enthusiasm in the Eighteenth Century” and “The 
Nature of Literary Criticism”. It need hardly be said that his 
literary judgements are always admirable. 

The essay on “Style in Shakespeare” with which the book opens 
is in some ways the least distinguished among a very distinguished 
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company. But Professor Elton hits the nail when he says that in 
order to understand Shakespeare “‘we must, with all the aids of 
science, work upward from the word, and from the unit of rhythm ; 
but also downward, starting from the conception, the character, 
and the situation”. He regards Byron as primarily a literary- 
historical figure, like Johnson and Swift: a man, before all else ; 
but this does not blind him to the admirable qualities of Byron’s 
poetry. His judgement that Chekhov is “from first to last a 
humorist” is difficult to understand. A humorist he was: but not 
from “first to last”. The Seagull may contain moments of satirical 
humour ; but it is a gloomy and frustrated masterpiece fulfilling 
neither the educative canons of Ibsen and Shaw, nor the entertain- 
ment canons of Sheridan. 

Nobody is better fitted to discuss ““The Nature of Literary 
Criticism’? than one who has devoted his life to it; and Professor 
Elton’s essay is one of the best things in his book. Discussing the 
difficult question of values in art and literature he says: “The 
value of a poem is measured by the degree of harmony between the 
poet’s vision and his handiwork” (page 227). “‘Let the poet be as 
lofty as he will ; his vision may well be morally inspired ; but the 
question is, whether it has fully and perfectly realized itself in the 
handiwork of words” (page 228). We may “accept the canon of 
harmony between vision and handiwork as an essential condition 
of a perfect poem ;” but “the principle of harmony is taken to 
a higher plane” by the “greater concerns and inspirations of 
poetry”—love and righteousness ; death and nature (p. 233). 

These are wise words, and most fruitful in ideas. Professor Elton 
has given us nothing better than this essay. 

Rosert HamiLTon. 


Thoughts and Fancies. By Lord Rankeillour. (Nelson. §5. net.) 


Lorp RanxeEILLour has collected some of his major speeches in 
the House of Lords, together with an article on Politics and 
Politicians which appeared in the Nineteenth Century and After, 
and two others, on “Some Handicaps of the Church and Some 
Accidentals of the Church”. To close the volume he gives us an 
essay in fiction, ““The Case of Milly Sennen”’. 

Speeches in the House necessarily lose something of their appeal 
when the events that occasioned them have receded into the past. 
On the other hand, one dwells with pleasure and admiration on the 
author’s reflections on politics and politicians, a study to which 
pride of place is rightly given in the book. Here it is the politician 
of wide knowledge and experience who speaks, and it is refreshing, 
where other voices bid us be wary, to record so sincere a tribute 
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from one who knows the parliamentary scene in all its phases. 
The author himself is an example of one of those politicians who 
have long maintained a worthy standard in public affairs. Both in 
this paper and in his speeches, Lord Rankeillour displays an 
attractive spirit of robust political realism along with a sober and 
earnest idealism. 

It is the same man who speaks in the papers, reprinted from the 
Dusuin Review, concerned with the Catholic Church as situated 
in the midst of human affairs, problems and personalities. The 
author is, on these themes, a critic who will always command a 
hearing. His appreciation of the function of Parliament influences 
his outlook on such questions as parish and diocesan councils, with 
advocacy of which his name is so closely associated. This question 
has, of course, received in recent times some form of solution 
through the inauguration of Catholic Action. Whether, in this 
way, ideas are being ventilated in the extensive and public form 
presumably desired by the noble Lord, it is no business of ours to 
decide: publicity and prestige are not things that can be built up 
in a night. 

Here then is a book that all the author’s friends, and many 
outside that wide circle, will be glad and will be wise to obtain. 

C.R. 


A Christian’s Christmas. Edited by Lord Clonmore. (Burns 
Oates & Washbourne. 75. 6d. net.) 


Every year voices are heard bewailing the degeneracy and commer- 
cialization of popular observance of the feast of our Lord’s birthday. 
Lord Clonmore has had the happy thought of recalling its true aspect 
by means of an anthology of passages relating to Christmas drawn 
from the writings of Christians, and excellently he has done his work. 
We are delighted to find that the book begins with the liturgical 
antiphons called The Grear O’s, and thereafter we are bewildered 
by the variety of these seventy or so passages : to name at random 
a few of the writers represented : Adamnan, Father Faber, Charles 
de Foucauld, Archbishop Goodier, Alice Meynell, G.K.C., Mgr. 
Knox, The Roman Breviary and Missal, Abbé Huvelin, J. V. 
Farrow, Abbot Cabrol, J. Lewis May. All the books from which 
toll has been taken are published by Messrs. Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne, which represents a great tribute to that firm: we only 
wish that the English of some of the translated passages had been 
revised and livened up. 








NEW BOOKS 


Burns Oates’ Spring List is now in preparation, 
and will be ready by the end of January. Will 
those readers of the Dublin Review who are not 
already on our regular mailing list please send a 
postcard giving name and address and the words 
‘‘Mailing List”. They will automatically receive 
a copy of every new list we publish. 


Of His Fullness 
GERALD VANN, O.P. 


These extremely well-written meditations by one of the most 
gifted of the younger English Dominicans cover the general 
scheme of the Christian life, with a practical commentary on the 
treatment by St. Thomas of the Virtues and Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost ; with additional chapters on Our Lady and the Mass and 
the Kingship of Christ. Skilfully adapted to modern conditions, 
they make excellent spiritual reading. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A valuable book, and selling very well 


The Sunday Collects 
Simply Explained 
REV. E. C. MESSENGER, Ph.D. 


Weekly sermons on the Sunday collects throughout the year. The 
beauty and variety of the Sunday collects have received little 
attention from the laity ; and they provide admirable material 
for sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Daily Sales surpass expectations 


Post orders for the above despatched same day 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE 
43 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 
Telephone : CITY 4971 











